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This VOLUME con tai 


A letter on French muſic. 


Narciſſus; or, The ſelf-admirer. - A comedy. 


The Village Conjuror. An interlude. 


On theatrical imitation. An eſſa compoled 
5 Tow the NO of Plato. : 


Advertiſement to an anonymous writer. 


Extract of a letter to a Friends on the works of : : 


Ra meau. > 


Extract of a Ene to a 1 Written fcom | 
Montmorency, April zth 1749, in regard to 


Mr Rouſſeau's freedom of entry at the opera; 


: Which was given bim for his Village Conjuror, 
Vas taken from him on account of his letter 
on the French muſic, and was offered to be 
returned to bim _ after we had quitted 3 


Paris. 


5 An epiſtle to Mr D'Alembert, ſh of the ; 
French academy, Sc. concerning the article 


Gx, in the ſeventh volume of the En- 


|  eyclopedic and particularly on the project 


of eſtabliſhing a play-houſe in that city. 
Leiten on differ ent occaſions. by 
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Sunt verba 1275 voces, inte re 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


PHE quarel, which aroſe laſt year at the 
Opera, being kept up only by abuſe, thrown 
out with a good deal of wit by one party, and 
retorted with as much animoſity by the other, 
I declined taking any part in the affair: fot: 
this kind of conteſt does not, in any ſhape, a- 
gree with me, and I ſaw it was not then a pro- 
er time to gain attention to reaſon. At pre- 
nt, the buffoons being diſmiſſed, or on the 
point of being ſo, and caballing at an end, IL 
ſhall hazard my opinion; which I ſhall give 
with my uſual fincerity, without fearing my 
frankneſs ſhould/ offend. It even appears to me, 
that upon ſuch a ſubject reſerve would be in- 
Win to my readers: for I confeſs I ſhould 
ave but a very indifferent opinion ot a people 
who ſhould give a ridiculous importance to 
mere fing-ſong ; who ſhould ſet greater ſtore 8 
their fiddlers than their E and a- 
Vor. VIII. 0 mong 
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mong whom it would be neceſſary to talk of - 


veſt ſubjeCts of morality. It is for the reaſon I 


6 ADVERTISEMENT. 
fic with as much circumſpection as of the gra- 


have juſt hinted at, that although ſome, it is 
ſaid, accuſe me of having ſhewn a want of re- 
ſpect to the French muſic in my firſt edition, 

the much greater reſpect and eſteem which I 


owe to the nation prevent my making any al- 


teration in the preſent. 


It would be almoſt incredible alſo, if it rela- 


— 


ted to any other perſon but myſelf, that I ſhould 


be charged with ſpeaking-contemptuouſly of the - 
French language in .a work where it is only 
mentioned as relating to muſic. I have not al- 


| tered a fingle word, touching this point, in the 
| preſent edition ſo that the reader may judge 
For himſelf, after a cool and attentive 'peruſal, 


whether or not ſuch; accuſation be juſt. 
It is true, that, although we have had ſome ex- 


| .cellent poets, and even ſome muſicians not de- 


ſtitute of genius, yet I think our language but 


little adapted to poetry; and not at all to muſic! 


On this head I may venture to appeal even to 
che poets themſelves; for as to the muſicians, 


5 every body knows it is quite needleſs to conſult 


35 them on any ſubject of reaſoning. In return, 


however, the French language appears to me 


that of ſages and philoſophers : it ſeems form- 
ed to be the. organ of truth and reaſon; . wo be \ 


to him who offends either the one or the other 
by diſhonouring it! As to my own part, the 


__ moſt worthy homage 1 think myſelf capable of 


paying 


bis is the opinion of the Author of the letter on the 


deaf and dumb; an opinion which he well maintains in his 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 7 
paying to that beautiful and correct tongue 
. which 1 have the happineſs to make uſe of, is 
to endeavour not to debaſe jr. 
But, though I will not, and think I ought 
not to change my manner of writing with regard 
to the republic; although I expect nothing of 
it, and give myſelf as little trouble about its 
fatires as its encomiums; I think I ought to re- 
ſpeck it more than that herd of mercenary and 
dangerous writers who flatter it out of ſelt- in- 
tereſt. This refpect, it is true, does not conſiſt 
in thoſe artful pretences which betray the wrt 
ter's opinion of the weakneſs of his readers; 
but in paying due deference to their judgment, 
dy ſupporting the propoſitions advanced with fo- 
lid reafoning; which is what T have always en- 
deavoured to do. Thus, in whatever light we 
regard things, in equitably 'diſcuffing all the 
clamours ier this letter Bath excited, Tam 
apprehenſive, in the end, that my greateſt fault 
will be found to be that of having the truth on 
my fide; for which I am ſenfible that in this 
cates mall never beigen 
| OU muſt remember, Sir, the ſtory” of the 
_-»- Stlefian infant, ſpoken of by Mr de Fomte- 
nelle, who was born, it was ſaid, with a golden 
tooth in its head. The literati of Germany 
were all immediately employed in learned dif- 
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fertations, to explain how a child might be born 
9 with a golden tooth. The laſt thing they 
. thought of was to inquire into the truth of the 


- "tat; which having done, it appeared that the 
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tooth was not gold. To prevent our alba f in- 
to the ſame error, it may not be amiſs, be 


| fore we ſpeak of the excellence of the French 
muſic, to be aſſured of the reality of its exiſt- 
. ence; and to examine firſt, not whether. it be 

5 of gold or not, but whether there be really any 
' at all. 


The Germans, the 8 paniards, and the Eng- | 


| liſh, have long pretended to poſſeſs a mufic pecu- 
unar to their own language, In fact, they have 

their own country-operas which they really ad- 
mixe; and yet they were formerly perſuaded it 


would do honour to their taſte, to aboliſh thoſe 
maſter-pieces, becauſe they were inſupportable 
to the ears of all other nations. At 17 20 


24471 


bo | We * 3 in France i in 8 45 RE 
which the Engliſh were in formerly; but who 


can aſſure us, that becauſe, we are more opini- 
onative and poſitive, we are therefore more in 
the right? Would it not be proper, in order to 


form a right judgment of this matter, to bring 
the French muſic to the ſtandard of _ and 


| fee if it will bear the: teſt? 


It is not my deſign to enter here! into a pro- ö 


dot) examination of this point; it is not the 


buſineſs of a letter, nor perhaps is it mine. 1 


would only endeavour, therefore, to eſtabliſh a 


few principles, on which, till better are diſeo- 
-vered, the maſters of this art, or rather philoſo- 
phers, may direct their reſearches: for it was 


2 Ry faid ** A Gage, that it — paar 
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to write verſes, to a muſician to compoſe mus 
"fic; but that it belongs only to a philoſopher to 


| Treat properly either of the one or the other. 


All muſic is compoſediibnly of three things ; 
millody or ſong, harmony or the * 
ment, and movement or meaſure.” -_. 

Although ſong takes its principal: char: :Qter | 
from meaſure z/as it atiſes immediately from 
harmony, and always ſubjects the accompani- 


ment to it, I ſhall here join theſe two parts in 


the ſame article, and afterwards: a of the 

Harmony, having la in nature, is 
the ſame for all nations 5 or, if there be any 
minute differences, they are introduced by that 


of melody: thus the particular character of a 
national mulic; is deduced from melody alone, | 


fong properly ſo called exerting its influence in 
proportion as its Character 1 18 neee given. 
by the language. 

It is eaſy to conceive, Bar ſome languages are 
more proper for muſic: than others, and that 
there: may be ſome languages totally improper 


for any. Of the latter kind would be a lan- 


guage compoſed of mixt ſounds, of mute, ſurd, 
and naſal ſyllables, of few ſonorous vowels, and 
a great many eonſonants and articulations; and 
which might want ſome of thoſe eſſential con · 
ditions which I ſhall ſpeak of under the article 
of meaſure. For the ſake of curioſity, let us in - 


quire what would be the conſequence of *ppiying 


muſic to ſuch a language. : 
In the firſt place, the want of force in che 

ſound of the vowels would oblige. the compoſer 

to give a good deal to the notes; and becauſe the 


a ar og would' be _ the muſic would be 


A 3 noiſy. 


noiſy.. -In Fg ne Ra Wa Bede and 
6 1 of the conſonants would oblige him 
* to exclude a great number of words, to proceed 
. on others _ by clementary tones, ſo that the 
muſic would. be n inſipic and monotonous. For 
the ſame reaſon, it — be flow and tireſome; 
und when the movement ſhould: be ever ſo little 
accelerated, its haſte would reſemble that of 
an hard and nnr ne long on. the 
: PAVEMENT + „ ö 
As fuch a muſic would be deſtitute of all. a · 
in greeable melody, the compoſer would endeavour 
to ſupply its place by factitious and unnatural 
beauties; it would be e with frequent 
and regular modulations; but cold, graceleſs, 
und inexpreſſive. Recourſe — be had to 
trills, ſtops, ſhakes, and other falſe graces ; 
which would ſerve only to render the ſong more 
ridiculous, without rendering it leſs infipid. © 
A muſic attended with ſuch fuperfluous or- 
naments will be always faint and inexpreſſive; 
while its images, deſtitute of all force and ener- 
Ey, deſcribe but a few objects in a great num · 
der of notes; exactly like Gothic writing, the 
lines of which are full of ſtrokes and characters, 
yet contain only two or three words, and but a 
very ſmall quantity of _— in a great pcs 
of pap CET 2 
he impoſſibility af inventing agreeable ſongs, 
; Ig would: oblige the compoſers to turn all their 
thoughts to the ſide of harmony; and, for want 
of natural beauties, to introduce thoſe of arbitra- 
ry faſhion,” which have no other merit than hes 
in the delicacy of the execution. Thus, inſtead 
of compoling good muſic, they would compoſe 
diſſicult muſic; and, 3 want of ſimple 
«FL . 3 Na. 
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melody would multiply their accompaniments. 
ia — coſt them much leſs trouble to lay a 
great many bad things one upon another, than 
to invent one good one. 

In ͤ order to remove the infpidity, they would 
increaſe the confuſion z and imagine they were 
making u,! whey iy were only: n 2 
noiſe. 

Another effect which would reſult Hom this 
defect of melody, is, that the muficians, having 
only a falſe idea of it, would invent a melody of 
their own. Having nothing of true mulic, they 
would find no difficulty in multiplying its parts; 
becauſe they would give that name to what was. 


not ſo; even to the thorough baſs; to the uniſon 


of which they would make no ſeruple to recite 
the counter - tenor, under cover of a ſort of ac: 


companiment, whoſe pretended melody would 


he ve no manner of relation to the vocal part of 
tne ſong. Wherever they ſaw notes they would 
find a tune, although in effect their tune 
would be nothing but a ſucceſſion of notes; 
proceed nor 
to the meaſure, in the diſpoſition of which con: 
ſiſts the greater part of the beauty and eee a, 
of the ſong. 


Meaſure is to melody. nearly what ſyntaxis:5 is 


to diſcourſe: it is that which connects the words, 
diſtinguiſhes the phraſes, and gives ſenſe and 


conſiſtency to the whole. All muſic Whoſe 


meaſure is not perceived, if the fault lie in 


the perſon who executes it, reſembles writing 
in cypher, which requires one to have a key 


to explain it: but if the muſic have no ſen : 
fible meaſure in itſelf, it is only a confuſed 


colletion of words: taken at hazard, and writr 


Tu ten 
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ten withour-:conneRtion, ' in which the reader 
Ends no ſenſe becauſe. the author gave” "hens 
none. en noo fv 
I have ſaid, that every itional muſic bes its 
_ hilnvipat character from the language which is 
eculiar to it: and I ſhould have added, that it 
is the proſody of that language which principally 
'confiltutts its character. As vocal muſic long 
. preceded the inſtrumental, the latter hath always 
received from the former both i its tune and time: 
now the different meaſures of voeal muſic could 
ariſe only from the different methods of ſcanning 
a a difcourſe, and placing the long and ſhort ſylla- 
bles with regard to each other- This is very e- 
vident in the Greek muſie, whoſe meaſures were 
only ſo many formula of the rythmi furniſned 
by the arrangements of long or ſhort ſyllables, 
and of thoſe feet of which the language and 
its poetry were ſuſceptible. So that, although 


one may very well diſtinguiſh in the muſical 


rythmus the meaſure of the proſody, the mea- 
ſure of the verſe, and the meafure of the 
tune, it eannot be doubted that the moſt a» 
geeable muſic, or at leaſt that of the moſt 
complete cadence, would be that in which the 
three meaſures ſhould concur as nn as 
poſſible. 

Aſter theſe 6 J return to my 
hypotheſis, and ſuppoſe. that the language 
have been ſpeaking of ſhould have a defective 
proſody, indiſtinct, inexact, and without pre- 
ciſion; that its long and ſhort fvllables ſhould 
have no ſimple relations with regard to time or 


number, ſo as to render its rythmus agreeable, 


exact, and regular; that is long ſyllables ſhould 
5 ſome ſhorter, we others longer, than Cap += | 


1 
U 


„ 


mote or leſs ſhort; that it ſhould have many 
neither ſhort nor long; and that the differences 


between the one and the other ſhould be inde- 
terminate and almoſt incommenſurable. It is 
clear, that the national muſic, being obliged to 


receive into its meaſure the irregularities of the 


proſody, would have ſuch meaſure of courſe 


vague, unequal, and hardly perceptible; that 


its recitative would in particular partake of this 


itregularity; that it would be very. difficult to 


make the force of the notes and ſyllables agree; 


that the meaſuce would be obliged to be perpe - 


tually changed, and that the verſes never could 
be ſet to an exact and flowing meaſure : that, 
even in the meaſured airs, the movements would 
be all unnatural and void of preciſion; that if 
to this defect be added ever ſo little delay in 


time, the very idea of its inequality would be 
entirely loſt both in the finger and the auditor ; 


and that, in fine, the meaſure not being per- 
ceived, nor its returns equal, it could be ſub - 
je& only to the captice of the muſician, who 
might hurry or retard it as he pleaſed ; ſo that 


it would be impoſſible to keep up à concert 


without ſomebody to mark the time to all, ac- 
cording to the fancy or convenience of ſome 
leader. 44:1) FOE AT PRO OW Peay. ooh 
Hence it is that fingers. contract ſuch an 
habit of altering the time, that they frequently 
do it deſignedly even in thoſe pieces where the 
compoſer has happily rendered it perceptible, 


To mark the time would be thought a fault in 
compoſition, and to follow it would be another 


in the taſte of ſinging: thus defects would paſs 
for beauties, and beauties for defects 2 | 


- 
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would be eſtabliſhed as rules; and to compoſe 
mulic to the taſte of the nation, it would be 
neceſſary to apply carefully to thoſe things which 
YOu: diſpleaſe every other people in the world. 
Thus, whatever art might be uſed to hide the 
defects of ſuch muſic, it would be impoſſible it 
ſhould be pleaſing! to any other ears than thoſe 
of the natives of the country where it ſhould be 
in vogue. By dint-of ſuffering conftant re- 
| Proaches againſt their bad'raſte, and b hearing 
real mulic in a language more favourable to it, 
' they would at length endeavour to make their 
own reſemble it: in doing which, however, they 
_ would only deprive it of its real character, and 
che little accordance it might have with "the lan - 
unge for Which it was conſtructed. If they 
| ſhould thus endeavour to unnaturalize — 
| finging, they wauld render it harſh, rough, and 
almoſt unutterable : if they contented themſelves 
with ornamenting it with any other than ſuch 
accompaniments as were peculiarly adapted to it, 
they would only betray its infipidity by an ine- 
- vitable vontraft : they would deprive their muſic 
of the only beauty it was ſuſceptible of, in taking 
from- all its parts that uniformity of character by 
which it was eonſtituted ; and, by accuſtoming 
weir ears to diſdain the Gnging only to liſten to 
the ſymphony, they would in time reduce the 
voices only to mere meme of the we 

companiments. / a 
Thus we ſee by whit means che mubc of wok 
# nation would be divided into vocal and in- 
ſtrumental; and thus we ſee how, by giving ſuch 
different characters to the two ſpecies of it, 
2 N 2 Bouſtrous bree of ny when, 
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FRENCH MUSIC. 5 
The ſymphony would keep time; and the 
ſinging. would ſuffer no reſtraint z f that the 
fingers. and the ſymphoniſts in the orcheſtra 
would be petpetually at variance, and putting 
one another out. This uncertainty, and the 
mixture of the two characters, would introduce 
in the manner of accompaniment ſuch a_tame- 


5 


| neſs and infipidity, that the ſymphoniſts would 


get ſuch a habit, that they would not be able 
even to execute the beſt muſic with ſpirit and e- 


nergy. In playing that like their own, they 


would totally enervate it; they would play the 
At ſtrong and the ftrong ſoft, nor would they 
know one of the. varieties of theſe two terms. 
As to the others, rinforzandso, dolce, riſoluto, 
con guſto, ſpiritoſo, ſaſtenuto, con brio, they 
would have no words for them in their language, 
and that of expreſion would be totally void of 
meaning. They would ſubſtitute a number of 
trifling, cold, and flovenly ornaments, in the 
place of the maſterly ſtroke of the bow: and 
however numerous their orcheſtra, it would have 
no effect, or none but what was very diſagree- 
able. As the execution would be always ſlug- 
giſh, and the ſymphoniſts are ever more ſolici- 
tous 0 play finely than to-play in time, they 
would be hardly ever together; they would never 


be able. to give an exact and juſt note, nor to 


execute any thing in that character. Foreigners 
would be almoſt all of them aſtoniſhed to find 


' an orcheſtra, boaſted of as the firſt in Europe, 


„ | FI Es hardly 


There are not perhaps four French ſymphoniſts in Paris, 
who know the difference between piano and dolce; and indeed 
t would de unneceſſary for them ſo ts do, for which of them 
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hardly wotthy to play at a booth in A Fir f. It 


would be naturally expected that ſuch muſicians 
ſhould get an averſion to that muſic which thus 


diſgraced their own; and that, adding ill- will to 
bad taſte, they would put in execution the deſi 


of decrying it, with as ill fucceſs as it was. 


by ſurdly premeditated. þ . 


On a contrary ſuppoſition to the esche, I I 
might eafily deduce all the qualities of a real 


muſic, formed to move, to imitate, to pleaſe, 


- and to convey to the heart the moſt delicate im- 


preſſions of harmony: but as this would lead me 
too far from my preſent ſubject, and particulafly 


from our generally- received notions of things, 


1 ſhalt confine myſelf to a few obſervations on 


the Italian muſic; which may enable us to form 


a better judgment of our own. 


If it be aſked what language will admit of the 5 
beſt grammar, I anſwer, That of the people who 
reaſon beſt; and if it be aſked what nation 


ſhould have the beſt muſic, I ſhould anſwer, That 
whoſe language is beſt adapted to muſic. This 


is what I have already eſtabliſhed, and fhall have 


farther occaſion to confirm it during the courſe 


of this letter. Now, if there be in Europe a 


language adapted to muſic, it is certainly the I- 


talian ; for that language 1 is ſoft, ſonorous, bar- 
monious, and more accented than any other 


which four qualities are preciſely thoſe which 


are moſt proper for ſinging. 


It is ſoft, becauſe its articulations are imple, 
the 515 of conſonants is rare 12 never 


harſh; 


747 Not 5 chere are „„ ers in 
the orcheſtra at the opera: on the contrary, they are Frnoſt 
all ſuch, taken ſeparately, and * they do not N to 
play i in concert. | 
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| harſh, and becauſe a great number of ſyllables 


being formed of vowels only, their frequent eli- - 


ſions render its pronunciation eaſy and flowing. 


It is ſonorous, becauſe moſt of its vowels are 
clear, becauſe it hath no compound diphthongs, 
and few or no naſal vowels ; and becauſe its ar- 
ticulations are: eaſy, and diſtinguiſh clearly the - 


| ſound of the ſyllables; which, by that means, 


come-forth preciſe and full. With regard to its 
harmony, which depends on its numbers and 
proſodyyas much as its ſimple ſounds, the ad- 
vantage of the Italian language is maniſeſt in 
this particular : for. it is to be obſerved, that 
what renders a language harmonious and truly 

pictoreſque, depends leſs on the real force of the 
words, than on the diſtance there is from the 
ſoft and the ſtrong betwcen the ſounds employed, 


and on the choice which might be made of them 


to deſcribe the images intended. This premiſed, 
let thoſe, who think the Italian language adapted 
only to objects of delicacy and tenderneſs, take 
the trouble to compare the two following M : 
from Taſſo. ä | | 


Teneri ſdegni, e : placide e tranquille 
Repulſe, e cari vezzi, e hiete paci, 
Sorriſi, parolette, e dolce ſtille 

Di pianto e ſoſpir, tronchi e molli bacci; 
Fuſe tai coſe tutte, e poſcia unille, 
Et al foce tempro di lente faci; 
E ne formo quel fi mirabil cinto 

| Di ch' ella aveva il bel fianco ſuccinto. | 


 Chiama gl abitator de Pombre eterne 
Il rauco tuon de la tartarea tromba; 
Treman le ſpazioſe atre caverne. 
E aer cieco a quel romor timbomba 
Vor. VIII. B Ne 
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Ne ſi ſtridendo mai da le ſuperne 

x 3 del Cielo il folgor piomba, cl 
Ne fi ſeoſſa giammai trema la terra N 
| Quando i vapori in ſen gravida lerne. | 


And if they deſpair of rendering into "SAY 
the agreeable harmony of the one, let them en- 
deavour to expreſs the Ons and harſhneſs 
of the other. | 

To judge of theſe, it is not neceſſary to un- 


- derſtand the language; it requires only a good 


ear and a ſincere heart. You will obſerve that 
the harſnneſs of the laſt ſtrophe is not ſurd or 
inarticulate, but very ſonorous; and that it is 
hard only. with reſpect to the ear, and not dif- 


ficult to pronounce; for the tongue can as eaſily 
' articulate the r, whoſe repetition renders the 


Jaſt ſtrophe ſo harſh, as the I, which makes the 
firſt ſo ſmooth and flowing. In the French lan- 
guage, on the contrary, whenever we would 


give a peculiar hardneſs to our harmony, we are 
obliged to amaſs together a number of various. 
conſonants that make the articulations difficult 


and harſh, which retards the progreſs, of the 
air, and often obliges the muſic to move ſlow, 
when the words require it to move more than 
ordinary quick. 5 

If I were largely to cnphtiate on this article, I 


might poſſibly ſhew, that the tranſpoſitions of 


words in the Italian language are much more 
favourable to melody than the didactic order of 


ours; and that the muſical phraſe unfolds itſelf 


in a, more agreeable and intereſting. manner, 
when the ſenſe of a paſſage, being long ſuſpend- 
ed, is finiſhed by the verb with the cadence at 


; the cloſe, than when the ſenſe is e as 


E 3 the 


R 


ieee 


4 t lt ſeems theſe reproaches are much leſs violent ſince the 
tali 
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the words go on, thus' gradually ſatisfying or 
ſating the deſire of the mind, while that of the 


ear is augmented in a contrary proportion to the 


end of the paſſage. I might allo prove, that the 
art of ſuſpenſion and parentheſis, which the 
happy conſtruction of the language "renders ſo 
familiar to the Italian muſic, is entirely unknown 
to ours; and that we have no other means to 


ſupply its place, but by ſilent pauſes, which are 


incompatible with ſinging, and which on theſe | 
occaſions betray rather the poverty of the mu- 
fic than the refources of the mulician. | 
It remains for me now to treat of accent; but 
this important point demands ſo profound a diſ- 
cuſſion, that it would be better to reſerve it for 
ſome abler hand. I proceed, therefore, to things 
more eſſential to my principal object; and ſhall ' 
endeavour to examine into the-nature of our 
muſic itſelf. TB ala D DM I w 
The Italians: pretend that our melody is flat 
and void of tune; all other nations alſo.unani- 
mouſly confirm their judgement in this particu- 
lar . On our part, we accuſe theirs of being 


_ capricious and barbarous f. I had much rather 


believe that one or the other were miſtaken, 
than be reduced to the neceſſity of ſaying, that 
in a country where arts and ſciences in general 

pt B 2 1 


* There: was a time, ſays my Lord Shaftſbury, when the 
euſtom of ſpeaking French had brought French muſic alſo 
into faſhion among us. But the Italian, exhibiting ſomething 
more agreeable to nature, preſently diſguſted us with the o. 
ther, and made us perceive it to be as heavy, flat, and inſipid, 
as it is in fact, 85 53 ws 

an muſie hath been heard among us. Thus it is that this 
admirable muſic need only thew itielf what it is, to juſtify 
elf againſt every thing that is advanced againſt it. 


29 ) - 
are arrived to an high degree of perſection, that 
of mulic is as yet unknown, n. 
The leaft partial among us * contented them- 
ſelves with ſaying, that both the Italian and 

French muſic were good, in their kind, and in 
ttheir own language: but, beſides that other na- 
tions did not ſubſcribe to this compariſon, it 
ſtill remained to determine which. of the two 
languages was the beſt adapted to muſic in itſelf. 
This is a queſtion which was much agitated in 

France, but will never be ſo elſewhere; a que- 

- ſhon that can only be decided by an ear that is 
perfectly neuter, and which of courſe becomes 
daily. more difficult of ſolution in the only coun- 
try where the obje of it can be problemarical. 
I bans made fome experiments on this ſubject, 
which every one may repeat after me, and 

which appear to ſerve as a ſolution of it, at leaſt 

with regard to melody; to which alone the 
whole diſpute is in a manner reducibles _ 

I took ſome of the moſt celebrated airs in 
both kinds of muſic; and diveſting the one of 

its trills and perpetual cadences, the other of 

the under - notes which the compoſer does not 
take the trouble to write, but leaves to the 
judgement of the finger +, I folfa'd them 3 


* Many perſons condemn the total excluſion which the 
eonnoiſſeurs in muſic give, without heſiration, to the French 
muſic. Theſe coneiliating mgderators would have no excluſive 
caſte, juſt as if the love of what is-gvod mult neceſſarily work 
ſome regard for what is bad. | | | 
+: This method was very much in favour of the French mu- 
ſie; for the under-notes in the Italian, are no leſs. eſſential to 
the melody, than thoſe which are written down, The point 
is leſs what is written than what ought to be ſung; and indeed 
this manner of writing notes ought to paſs for a kind of ab- 
bre viation, whereas the cadences and jrills in the French mu- 
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by note, without any ornament, and without 


adding any thing to the ſenſe or connection of 


the phraſe, Iwill not tell you the effect which 
the reſult of this compariſon had on my own 
mind, becauſe I ought to exhibit my reaſons, 
and not to impoſe my authority. I will only 
give you an account of the method I took to de- 
termine, ſo that, if you think it a good one, 
you may take the ſame to convince yourſelf. 1 
muſt caution you, however, that this experi- 


” 


ment requires, more precautions than may at 


firſt appear neceſſary. | | | 
The firſt and moſt difficult of all, is to be im- 
partial, and equitable, in your choice and judge- 
ment. The ſecond is, that in order to make 
this experiment, it is neceſſary for you to be 


_ equally acquainted with both ſtyles; otherwiſe 


that which ſhould happen to be moſt familiar, 
would perpetually preſent itſelf to the mind, to 
the prejudice of the other. Nor. is this ſecond 
condition leſs difficult than the firſt: for among 
thoſe who are acquainted with both kinds of 
muſic, there is no heſitation of choice; and it 


is eaſy to perceive by the ridiculous arguments 


of thoſe who write againſt the Italian muſic, 
how little knowledge they have of that, or in- 
deed of the art in general. 48 55 

Add to this, that it is very eſſential to proceed 
in exact time: but I forſee that this caution, 
though ſuperfluous in any other country, would 


be uſeleſs in this; and that this omiſſion alone 


B 3 7 Nee 


ſie are requiſite, if you will, to the taſte, but are by no means 


eſſential to the melody: they are a kind of paint, which ſerves 
to hide its deformity withont removing it, and which ſerves 
yy_ to render it the more ridiculous. to the cars. of good: 
1 ges. c , E . 2 OI 6 ls fs 4 XI 
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__ neceſſarily carries with it an incompetency of 
441 %%% oro not lr ĩ̃ Tv C0 | 
1 Taking all theſe precautions, the character of 


each kind of muſic cannot fail of declaring it- 
elf; when it would be difficult not to clothe 
| the paſſages with thoſe ideas which agree with 
: them; and indeed not to add, at leaſt mentally, 
thoſe turns and ornaments, which may be refu- 
| ſied them in finging, We ſhould not reſt the 
matter, alſo, upon a ſingle experiment; for one 
dur may pleaſe more than another, without de- 
termining the preference of the kind of muſic; 
nor is it without a great number of trials that a 
reaſonable judgement is to be formed. Beſides, 
in taking away the words, we take away the 
moſt important part of the melody, which is 
| expreſſion ; ſo that all that can be determined, 
is, whether the modulation be good, and the 
| tune natural and beautiful. All this ſhews how 
| difficult it is to take ſufficient precautions againſt 
| 50 5 prepoſſeſſions, and how far reaſon is neceſſary to 
qualify us to judge properly in matters of taſte. 
| | I made another trial, which requires leſs pre- 
I \ caution, and which will yet appear probaly more | 
| iſ | deciſive, I gave to ſome Italian muſicians the il 
; 
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83 fineſt airs of Lulli, and to ſome French ones the | 
_ ſelect airs of Leo and Pergoleſe; and I remarked, 

wt | that, though the latter were very far from en- 
l $3 _ tering into the true taſte of theſe pieces, they 
1 


31 were ſenſible nevertheleſs of their melody, and 
1 made out of them in their manner agreeable and 
1 ttnuneful paſſages. But the Italians folfa'd our 
1H - moſt pathetic airs, without diſeovering either 
paſſage or tune: they found no muſic at all in 
them, but ſaw only a fucceſſion of notes placed 
without choice or deſign; they ſung them indeed 
„ Fe „„ - --, 6 
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exactly as you would read Arab 


23 
ic words written | 


My third experiment was this, I had an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing at Venice, an Armenian, a man 
of underſtanding, who had never before heard 
any muſic; and to whom were exhibited in the 


ſame: concert, a French 


Temple facre, ſejour tranqui 


Som. 


piece which began with 


oy + 
and an air of Galuppi's which begins thus, 
Voi che languite ſenza ſperanza. 5 
Both the one and the other were ſung, very in- 
differently for a Frenchman, and badly for an 
Italian, by a man accuſtomed ſolely to French 
muſic, and at that time an enthuſiaſt for Rameau. 


Tobſerved, that my Armenian, during the French 


ſong, expreſſed much more ſurpriſe than plea» 
ſure; but every body took notice that his coun- - 
tenance and eyes brightened up, and that he 
was inſtantly affected with the very firſt notes of 

the Italian. He appeared indeed enchanted, 
and gave himſelf up entirely to the impreſhons 


of the muſic; the ſimple ſounds, for he under- 


ſtood hardly any thing of the language, giving 


would never liſten to a French air. | 

examples, have 
not we. many. perſons. among i who 
being acquainted only with our own operas, 


But without going abroad for 


our mvſicians pretend to deduce a great 


him an evident delight. From that time he 


_ 


really 


advantage from 


this difference. He can execute the Halian muſic, ſay they with 


their uſual vanity, and the Ttalians cannot execute ours; there- 
fore our muſic is better than theirs. They do nat ſec that they 
ought to deduce a conſequence; directly contrary; and ſay, 
Therefore the Italians have a melody, and we have 2 
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4 WET UER OR 
really conceived they had no manner of taſte for 
ſinging, and were undeceived only by the Italian 


interludes? They imagined they did not love 
muſic for the very reaſon that proved they liked 


only that which was really ſuch. 


_- I muſt confeſs, that ſo many facts made me 


doubtful of the exiſtence of French melody; and 
raiſed a ſuſpicion that it was only a kind of mo- 


dulated full chorus, that had nothing in it agree- 


able of itſelf; pleaſing only by the help of cer- 
tain adventitious and arbitrary ornaments, and 
to ſuch only as were prepoſſeſſed in its favour. 
For we find, that our muſic is hardly ſupportable 
even to our own ears, when it is executed b 

indifferent voices, who cannot make the moſt 
of it. It requires a Fel and a Jeliotte to ſing 


French muſic: but every voice is good for the 


Italian; becauſe the beauties of the latter are in 
the muſic itſelf, whereas thoſe of the French, if 


finger 85 


d f 


it has any, depend all on the abilities of he 


5 three things which to me appear to 
concur in the perfection of Italian melody. The 
e Ps 


ft is an error to imagine that the Ttalian ſingers have in 


.general leſs voice than the French: On the contrary, it is 


neceilary that they ſhould have ſtronger lungs, and be more 
harmonious, to make themſelves heard throughout the ſpacious 
theatres. of Italy, without ſtopping to manage the voice as 


moſt effect of the lungs, and the whole extent of the voice. 
Stronger, louder, cry our ſinging maſters, ſend forth the ſounds, 


open the mouth, give out all your voice, On the other hand, the 


alian maſters ſay, Softer, force nothing, ſing ecfy; let your 


morn to me, that if people muſt make themſelves heard, thoſe 
ve the ſtrongeſt voices who. can do it without being unden 


the neceſſity of ſereaming. 


— 


the Italian muſic requires. The French ſong requires the ut- | 


notes be ſoft and flowing ; "referve the loud exertions for thoſe rare | 
occaſions when it is neceſſary to ſtrite and amaze. Now, it ap- 


acious 
JICC as 


he ut- | 


voice. 
ſounds, 


d, the 


t your 


ſe rars 1 
it ap- 
, thoſe | 
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firſt is the ſweetneſs of the languagez which, 
making all its inflexions eaſy, leaves the genius 


of the muſician at liberty to make a more exqui- 
| ſite choice, to give a greater variety to his com- 


binations, and aſſign to every actor a particular 


turn, ſo that each may have his own peculiar 
manner to diſtinguiſh him from the reſt. 


The ſecond is the boldneſs of the modulations, 


which, although leſs ſervilely prepared than 
ours, are rendered more agreeable in being ren- 
dered more ſenſible, and without giving any 


| barſhneſs to the ſong, and a lively energy to the 


expreſſion. It is by means of this, the muſician, 
paſſing ſuddenly from one key or mode to ano- 
ther, and ſuppreſſing when: neceſſary the inter- 
mediate and pedantic tranſitions, is capable of 


expreſſing thoſe reſerves, interruptions, and pa- 
| rentheſes, which are the language of the impe- 


tuous paſhons; and which the glowing Metaſta- 


ſio, Porpora, Galuppi, Cocchi, Jumella, Perez, 
and Terra-degha, have fo often and ſo ſucceſs - 


fully employed; while our lyric poets know juſt 
as little of them as bur muſicians. - —_ 


to melody its greateſt effect, is the extreme ex- 
actneſs of time which is obſervable in the gra- 
veſt as well as the livelieſt movements: an ex- 
actneſs which renders the ſinging animated and 
inteteſting, the accompaniments lively and flow - 


ferent melodies as there are methods of ſcanning 
them: an exactneſs which conveys every ſenti- 
ment to the heart, and every image to the under - 
anding; which furniſhes the muſician with the 

means of giving to words all imaginable charac - 
| | ters, 


The third advantage, and that which gives | 


ing; which really multiplies the tunes, by ma- 
king in one combination of ſounds as many dif- 
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ters, many of which we have no idea of “, and | 


they are ſupplied. 
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Pereſſed. 


which renders the movements proper to expreſs all 


thoſe characters , ora ſingle movement proper to 
contraſt and change the character at the plea- 
ſure of the compoſer. e | 


Such appear to me the ſources from which 


the Italian muſic derives its charms and energy; 


to which may be added, a new and very ſtrong 


proof of the advantage of its melody, in that it 


does not require, ſo often as ours, thoſe frequent 
reverſions of harmony, which give the thorough- 


| baſs a real under-tune. "Thoſe who find ſuch 


great beauties in the French melody, would do 
well to tell us to which of theſe two things it is 
obliged, or to ſhew us the advantages by which 


When ons firſt becomes acquainted with the 


Italian melody, it ſeems to conſiſt altogether of 


graces, and one is apt to think it calculated only 
to expreſs ſentiments that are pleaſing and agree- 
able; but when one comes to be a little more 


- acquainted with its-pathetic and tragic charac» 


ter, one is ſurpriſed at the force and energy 


Not to depart from the comic ſtyle, the only one known 
at Paris, I ſhall mention the following airs, © vandp Scio/to avro 
iti contratto, & e. To o un veſpajo, &c O queſto 0 quel o ai a rot 
vere, &c. A un guſto da ſtordire, & c. Stizzoſo mio, Stizzoſo, &e. 
Io ſono una donzella, &c. 577 maeſtri, quanti dotteri, &c. I 
Jbirri gia lo aſpetano, &c. Ma dungue il Ie amet, Ke. Senti 
me, ſe brami jt re. O che riſa che piacere, &c. all charateriſtic 
airs, of which the French muſie hath not the firſt elements, 


. 


and of which it is incapable of expreſſing a ſingle word, 


I ſhall content myſelf with eiting only one example, 
which is a very ſtriking one; this is the air Se pur d'un infe- 
lice, &c. in the intriguing chambermaid. A very pathetic 
air to a very lively movement; to which there is only wanting 
a voice to ſing it, an orcheſtra to accompany it, ears to hear 
it, and the ſecond part, which ought by no means to be ſup- 
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nting 
hear 


ſup- 


ME” the art of the compoſers beſtow on it in 


their grand pieces of muſic. It is by the aid of 
theſe ſcientifie modulations, of this ſimple and 
pure harmony, theſe lively and brilliant accom- 
paniments, that their divine performances en- 
rapture or harrow up the ſoul, ſeducing the au- 
ditor out of himſelf, and forcing from him thoſe 
external marks of tranſport with which our in- 
ſipid operas are never honoured. | 
How is it that the muſician is capable of pro 


ducing theſe great eſſects? Is it to be done 


merely by contraſting the movements, by the 


| multiplication of concords, notes, and parts? Is 
it by dint of amaſſing deſigns on deſigns, or in- 


ſtruments on inſtruments ? All this farrago, which 
is a bad ſubſtitute where genius is wanting, is 
enough to ſtifle inſtead of animating the muſic, 
and prevent its being intereſting by dividing the 
attention. FR F 
Whatever harmony may «riſe from a number 
of parts being well ſung together, the effect of 
this fine ſinging would vaniſh the moment the 
different parts were heard at the ſame time; 
there remains a ſucceſſion of concords, which, 
however boaſted, is always cold and lifeleſs 
when it is not animated by melody: in ſo much 
that the more the ſeveral parts are huddled to- 
gether, the leis agreeable the muſic; becauſe it 
is impoſſible that the ear can attend to ſeveral 
melodies at the ſame time, while, the one effa- 
eing the other, the reſult of the whole muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be noiſe and confuſion. In order that 
a piece ſhould become intereſting, and convey 
to the ſoul the ſentiments it is intended to ex- 
Cite, it is requiſite that all the parts ſhould con- 
cur to ſtrengthen the expreilion of the ſubject; 
| that 


ROT LO „ 9 
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itz; in a word, it requires that the whole ſhould 
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that the meme ſhould ſerve only to render it 
more nervous; that the accompaniment ſhould 
embelliſh, without hiding or disfiguring it; that 
the baſs ſhould, by a ſimple and uniform pro- 
eſs, ſerve in ſome ſhape as a guide both to the | 
dager and the auditor, without either perceiving 


convey but one ſimple melody to the ear, and 
but one idea to the mind. 

This unity of melody appears to me a rele 
as indiſpenſible, and not leſs important in mu- 
fic, as the unity of action in a tragedy; being 
founded on the very ſame principle, and direct- 
ed to the ſame object. Thus all good Italian 
compoſers conform to it with a degree of ſolici- 
tude that borders on affeCtation ; and if we re- 
flect ever ſo little upon it, we ſhall preſently | 
| perceive that it is from this circumſtance their | 
muſic derives its principal effects. It is in this 
great rule that we muſt look for the cauſe of 
thoſe frequent accompaniments in uniſon | 
which are remarkable in the Italian muſic, and 
which, by ſtrengthening the idea of the tune, 
| render the ſounds more ſoft and mellow, and leſs | 
fatiguing for the voice. Theſe uniſons are im- 
practicable in our muſic, unleſs it be in ſome 
characters of airs ſelected and purpoſely adapted | 
to them. A pathetic French air would be in- 
ſupportable, if accompanied in this manner; | 
becauſe our vocal and inſtrumental muſic being | 
charaCteriltically different, we cannot, without | 
offending both melody and taſte, apply to one 
the ſame turns as are proper for the other; not 
to reckon that the meaſure being always vague 
and indeterminate, particularly in the flower 
airs, the inſtruments and the voice would never 

. agree, 


lea ac os 
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gree, or proceed fuſficiently in'concert to pro- 
| duce an agreeable effect. ae 2427 


Another beauty which reſults from theſe uni- 
fons, is that of giving a more ſenfible expreſſion 


te che melody, ſometimes by adding ſudden 


ſtrength to the inſtruments on particular paſ- 
ſages; ſometimes by foftening them; and at o- 
chers, by giving a hem à bold and animated 
ſtroke, which the voice cannot reach, and 
which the audience, being thus artfully deceived, 
never fails to impute to it, when the orcheſtra 
is capable of ſtriking it out properly. Hence 
ariſes that perfect coincidence of the ſymphony 
with the ſinging, which occaſions all the ſtrokes 
that are admired in the one, to be only deve- 
lopements of the other; ſo that it is only in the 
vocal part that we are to Took for the fource of 
all the beauties of the accompaniment. _ 
This accompaniment is ſo intimately con- 
need with the ſinging, and fo exactly appli- 
cable to the words, that it ſeems to direct the 
play, and to diQtate the geſtures of the actors“; 
ſo that ſome of them who might not be able to 
play their parts merely from the words, will 
play them very juſtly from the muficz becauſe 
it acts in the quality of interpreter. 7 
Beſides this, it is a great thing that the Ita- 


lian accompaniments are always in uniſon with 


che voice. There are two caſes indeed pretty 
frequent, wherein the muſician ſeparates them. 
Fẽĩ,, d v dates 


Numerous examples might be given from the interludes 
that have appeared the preſent year; among others, in the air 
A un guſto da flordire in the Mulic-maſter 3 in that of Son Pa- 
e of the Vain Woman: in that of Vi ſto ben in Tracollo — 

at of Tu non penfi no ſignora in che Bohemian; and in almoſt | 
all thoſe Ck require acting. ; 


© 4 7 
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The one is, when the voice running lightly over 
e harmonious chords, fixes the attention ſo 
much, that the accompaniment cannot partake 
of it: yet even there ſo much Gmplicity. i is given 
to this accompaniment, that the ear, affected 
only by agreeable, concords, does not. perceive 
any thing in it to divert its attentſon. The o- 
ther caſe requires ſomething mare. to. make it 
perfectly underſtood. 1 7 
When the muſician. underſtands 715 art, 0 
the i ingenious author of the letter on the deaf 
and dumb, the parts of the accompaniment con- 
cur to ſtrengthen the expreſſion; of the finger, or 
to add neu ideas when the ſubject requires it and 
the finger cannot give them. This paſſage ap- 
pears to contain a very uſeful 3 ; and thus 
think it ſhould be underſtood. 

If the ſong is of ſuch a nature as to require 
any additions, or, as our old muſicians ſay, any 
diminutions, which may add to the expreſſion 
or agreeableneſs without. deſtroying the unity of 

the melody; ſo that the ear, which perhaps 

would blame thoſe additions if made by the voice, 

would approve them and be agreeably affected 

by them in the accompaniment, without ceaſing 
to be attentive to the ſinging; in ſuch a caſe the 
able muſician will, by managing them properly, 
and diſpoling them with taſte, embelliſh his 
ſubject, and render it more expreſſive without 
taking from its unity: and though the accom- 
paniment may not be exactly the ſame as the 
part ſung, they will both have. the fame tune 

and the ſame melody. OE t. 

If the ſenſe of the . convey an acceſſory 
idea, which the tune cannot expreſs, the mu- 
- Fctan will ſupply i it in his An or at intervals, 
in 
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in ſuch a manner that he will preſent it to the 

mind of the auditor, without diverting bis at- 

tention from the ſong. The advantage will be 
ſtill greater, if this acceſſory idea may be ren- 


dered by a forced and thorough accompaniment, 
which ſhould make rather a flight "murmur 
than a real tune, ſuch as the noiſe of a river or 


the confuſed: whiſtling of birds: for then the 


compoſer may ſeparate the ſong entirely from 


the accompaniment; and, devoting: the latter 


to the acceſſory idea, may 'difpoſe it in ſuck a 
manner as to throw frequent light on the or- 
cheſtra, in carefully obſerving that the ſympho- 
the ſinging 
part, which depends more on the art of the 
compoſer, than on the execution- ef the inſtru- 

ments: but this requires the moſt conſummate 
. ee in order to avoid: 2 N as of me- 


0 14 is) all that. the rere of unity can 
furniſh the taſte of the muſician with, to orna- 
ment the ſong, or render it more expreſiveg 


whether by embelliming the prineipal ſubject, 


or by annexing to it any other which may be 


ſubordinate. But to play in different parts, the 


violins on one ſide, the flutes on another, and 


the baſſoons on a third, each with a particular 


deſign, and almoſt without any relation to each 
other, and to call this chaos of noiſe by the 


name of muſic, is an equal inſult on the ear 
and the judgment of the auditers. 


Another thing, which is not leſs contrary to- 
the rule I have id down than the multiplica- 


tion of Parts, is the abuſe or- rather the uſe of 


fugues, imitations, double deſigns, and other 
capricious, and ——— Wen erb 3 which 
5 ln -- have 
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have no other merit than the difficulty of exe- 
cution, and which have been all invented in the 
infancy of the art, to give eclat to · the ſcholar 
during the want of genius. I do not affirm it 
o be altogether impoſſible to preferve the unity 
of melody in a fugue, by artfully leading the 
attention of the auditor from one part to ano- 
ther, in proportion as the ſubject requires: but 
this 1s ſo laborious and diſſicult, that hardly any 
perſon is capable of effecting it, and is at the 
ſame time ſo ungrateful a taſk, that the ſucceſs 
is no indemniſication for the fatigue of the at- 
tempt. All this tending only to make a noiſe, 
like moſt of our admired choruſes “, is equally 
_ unworthy the pen of a man of genius, and the 
attention; of a man of taſte. With regard to 
counter · fugues, double · ſugues, and other dife 
_ beult abſurdities which the ear cannot bear nos 
reaſon juſtify, they are evidently nothing but 
the remains of riſm and falſe taſte, which 
fubſiſt, ke the porches-of our Gothic churches, 
only to reflect diſgrace on thoſe who had the pa · 


tĩence to conſtruct them. Gian 5 

There was a time when Italy itfelf was in- 
volved in barbariſm; even aſter the revival of 
the other arts in Europe, muſic advanced but 
flowly toward that purity of taſte, which it has 
acquired in the preſent times. We cannot in- 
- * The Italians themſelves havo not altogether ſhaken off this 
barbariſm. They ſtill pique themſelves on having m_ mu- 
fic in their churehes; celebrating maſſes and motets with four 
choirs, each on a different deſign: but the great maſters ſmile 
at all this farrago. 'I'remember Terra-deglias, ſpeaking to me 
one day of ſeveral motets of his com poſition, in which he bad 
introduced laboured choruſes, was aſhamed of his having made 
them fo grand, and excuſed himfelf on account of his youth. 
Another time he ſaid to me, Formerly I loved to make # 
noiſe, but at preſent I endeavgur to make muſic,” 


taly * had 
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deed give a worſe idea of what it then was, than 
eee ee for a long time France and I- 
but one ſpecies of muſic in common 
between them; and that the muſicians of botł 
countries held a familiar correſpondence toge - 
tuer; not without betraying, however, in thoſe 
early times, the feeds of that jealoufy which is 
inſeparable from conſcious inferiority. Lulli 
himſelf, alarmed at the arrival of Corelli, haſten- 
ed to get him baniſhed from France; which was 
by ſo much the more eaſy for him to do, as Co- 
relli was by much the greater man, and of courſe 
the leſs of i courtier. 
In the times when muſic had but juſt appear- 
ed in Europe, it had in Italy that ridiculous em- 
phaſis of harmonical ſcience, thoſe predantic 
pretenſions to doctrine, which: it ſo carefully | 
preſerves. at preſent among us, and by which we 
ſtill diſtinguiſh that methodical muſics. deſtitute 
of genius, invention and taſte, which is called 
in Paris written muſic by way of excellence, 
and which is at beſt good. for nothing but to be 


vritte n. 


Ido not deny, chat, even ſince the Italians 


have arrived at a greater degree of perfection in 


the ſimplicity and purity of their melody, there | 
remain ſti} among them ſome flight traces of 


ne Abbe du Bos took a world of pains to compliment 
{ the Netherlands on their revival of muſic; and with juſtice, if 


we. may give the name of muſic to a continual repetition of 
concords. But if harmony only be in the common baſs, and 
melody conſtitute the charaQer of modern muſic; it not only 
took. riſe in Italy, but there are ſome grounds to think, that in- 
all our- living languages the Italian muſic is the only one that 


hath real exiſtence. In the times of Orlando and Gondimel- 


there were harmony and ſounds, Lulli added a little cadence ; 


bot Carelli, Buonontini, Vinci; and Pergoleſe, were the firſt 


that compoſed mulic, 
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ximies.of double and treble melodies. I might | 


ene: ſeveral examples of this, from interludes 


well known, and among others: that wretched ' 
pieee at the end of The vain woman. But theſe 


things are foreign to the preſent eſtabliſhed cha | 
rater. of the Italian muſic; we find none of 


them in their tragic pieceg; and it would be av © 
unjuſt to judge of the Italian opera from their 


farces, as it would be to judge of our French | 


theatre from the Inpromptu de campagne, or the 
Baron & la Craſſe. e e e | 


Of all the parts of muſic, the moſt difficult to 


treat, without departing from the unity of tlde 


melody, is the duo; an article which merits a | 
moment's attention. The author of the Letter 
on Omphale has already remarked that the duo 


is out of nature: for nothing is leſs natural than 4 


to Tee two perſons ſpeaking together for a cer · 
tain time, either ſaying the fame thing, or con · 


 rradifting each other, without attending or re- 
plying to what is ſaid. And ſhould this ſuppo- 
ſition be admitted in ſome particular caſes, ir is 


very e ertain that it can never be in tragedy; | 
where ſuch indecorum is neither agreeable to | 
the dignity of the perſonages who are ſpeaking, : 
nor. — education they muſt be ſuppoſed — ; 
have received. Now the belt way to avoid this. | 
abſurdity, is to convert the duo as much as poſ- 
fible into dialogue, and this firſt regards the poet. 


The muſician's province is to find a tune ſuita- 
ble to: the ſubject, and diſtributed. in ſuch a 


manner, that, each of the interlocutors ſpeaking 


alternately, the whole ſucceſſion of the dialogue | | 
will ſorm only one fimple melody; which, with-⸗ 


out changing the ſubject, or at leaſt without va- 


without colliſion. 
7 ed together, which they ſhould be but very — 


LEE 
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rying the movement, ſhould paſs from one part. 


to the other, without ceaſing to be the fame, and 
When the two parts are join- 


dom, and never long together, it is neceſſary to 


fx on a tune capable of moving by thirds or 
2 faxtha, in which the ſecond part may have its ef- 


fe without diverting the ear from the firſt. The 
harſhneſs of diſcords, and the piercing of reite · 
rated tones, the fortiſſimo of the orcheſtra, 
ſhould be reſerved for thoſe moments of diſorder 


and tranſport, in which the actors, ſeeming to 


forget themſelves, communicate their raptures 


4 to the ſoul of the ſuſceptible ſpectator; cauſing 
them to experience the power of harmony pro- 


oy managed. But theſe moments ought to 
rare, and introduced with great art. It is re- 


quiſite that the ear and the heart ſhould be pre · 
viouſly diſpoſed by foft and affecting muſic, in 
order to their readily entering into thoſe violent 


emotions: and 1 it is as requiſite that they ſhould 


paſs with a rapid 
neſs; for when t 


more wo to our weak · 
e agitation is too ſtrong, it 


f cannot laſt, and every thing that goes g rr nas 


ture is no longer affecting. 

In ſaying what the duos ought to be, 1 hand h 
nk ſaid exactly what they are in the Iralian 
operas. If any perſon can hear a tragic duo ſung 
by two good Italian actors, and accompanied by 
a good orcheſtra, without being affected; if, for 


V inſtance, he can liſten without tears to thee. 


ſectionate parting of Mandane and Arbaces; I 
look upon him to be worthy of woryeng: at that 


of Lybia and Epaphus. 


But, without inſiſting on tragic duos, a kind 
of mulic of which we have not even the idea at 


Paris, ä 
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Paris, I could cite a comic duo known to e 
body, and I will cite it | boldly, as a odd of | 

finging, of unity of melody, of dialogue, and of | 
taſte; to which nothing would in my opinion 
be wanting, if well executed, but hearers of 
fufficient judgment to eomprehend its beauties. 


This is the duo in the firſt act of La Serva Pa- 
drona beginning Lo conaſco a quegl ochiati, &c.. | 


I acknowledge that there are — French muſi- 
cians capable of feeling all the beauties of this 
piece; and readily ſay of Pergoleſe, as Cicero 


did of Homer, a man muſt have made a confi- | 


derable progreſs in his art to be ere with 
2 him. 15 
1 hope, Sir, you roo excuſe: the a of AM 


= this article, on account of its novelty, and the 


importance of its ſubject. I thought it my duty | 
to expatiate a little on ſo eſſential a rule as that 
of the unity of melody; a rule of which no the- 
oriſt that I know of hath as yet treated; which 


the Italian compoſers alone have felt and practi- 1 


fed, poſhbly without ever inquiring into its ex- | 
iſtence; and on which depend the ſweetneſs of 
the tune, the force of the expreſſion, and almoſt | 


all the beauty of good muſic. Before I quit the 


ſubject, however, it remains for me to ſhew }; 
you ſome new advantages that reſult from it e- 


ven to harmony itſelf, at the expence of which ; 


Iſcemed/ to give up every advantage to melo- | 


dy; and that the expreſſion of the tune gives 
room for that of the eoncords, in obliging che | | 


compoſer to an artful management of them. 

Tou muſt remember, Sir, to have heard, in 
the interludes we had preſented: laſt , the 
ſon-of the Italian manager, a boy a ut ten 
om. of age, 2 ä the opera, 


We 
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We were ſtruck the firſt day with the effect pro- 


= duced by his little fingers on the accompani- 


ment of the harpſichord, the whole piece appea · 


ring more exact and brilliant than when ac- 


companied by the uſual player. Tea 
I immediately inquired into the reaſon of this 


; | difference; for I doubted not that the Sieur No- 
- 7 blet was a good harmoniit, and accompanzed 
very exactly: but gueſs my ſurpriſe, in obſer · 


ving the bands of this little muſician, to ſee that 
he never filled the accords, but ſuppreſſed a 
number of ſounds, and very often employed on- 
ly two fingers, one of which was almoſt always 
on the octave of the baſs. How is this? thought 


I; can a complete piece of harmony have leſs 


effect than one that is mutilated? Our other 


1 players in giving all the ſounds make only a 


eonfuſed noiſe, while this with fewer ſounds 


makes more harmony, or atleaſt renders the 


accompaniment more ſenſible and agreeable. . 
This was to me a. perplexing problem; and I 
comprehended the importance of it ſtill better 
when aſter feveral obſervations I ſaw- the Ita» 
lians all played in the fame manner as little 
Bambin, and that this paucity of ſounds in 


their accompaniment muſt depend on the ſame 


principle as that which they affected in their di- 


= vifions. | 


I very well comprehended, that the baſs 0 being 
the foundation of all harmony, ought to prevail 


over the reſt; and that, when it is ſuppreſſed or 


covered by the other parts, it cauſes a confuſion 
that-renders the harmony leſs clear and diſtinct. 


Hence I accounted for the Italians being ſo ſpa · 


ring of the motion of the right hand, and havin 
their left ſo long and fo frequently on the 8 


of 
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of the baſs 3 for their having ſo many-double 
baſſes in their orcheſtras; and for their ſo often 
playing their fifths' f with the baſs, inſtead of 
giving them another part, which the French 
never fail to do. But although this accounts for 
the accuracy of the conſonance, it does not 
account for its energy; and I preſently ſaw 
that there muſt be ſome more ſecret and deli- 
cate principle for that expreſſion which I re- 
marked in the ſimplicity of the Italian harmony, 
- while 1 found ours ſo Weng re panic cold, and 
Nr 4 
I then recollefted that I bad mewbere a; 
in a work of Rameau's, that each conſonance 
had its particular character; that is to ſay, a 
manner of affecting the ſoul peculiar to itlelf 
that thus the effect of a third is not the ſame as 
that of a fiſth, nor the effect of a fourth the 
fame with that of a fixth. In like, manner, 
te thirds and ſixths minor affect us differently | 
From the thirds and fixths major; which facts 
being admitted, it follo vs, that the diſſonances, 
and all poſſible intervals, are alſo in the ſame 
eaſe. This is confirmed both by reaſon and ex | 
perience; for, whenever the relations are diffe- 
rent, the impreſſion cannot be the ſame. | 
Now, in reafoning from this ſuppoſition, I Wt 
thought I faw clearly that even two conſonances ih a 
l 2. 9 755 im err 7 wy rhe * t] 
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is in the octave of the baſs; though, perhaps, ours will diſdain | 
to copy the Italians in this particular. But, can thoſe ho ſl 
7 2 the orcheſtra be ignorant, that this defect of connection C 
ween the baſs and the higher parts: Fenders harmony too n 
88 W 
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in. the Italian muſic, the 1865 Te play their part, when it tl 
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to the rules of harmony, might even, in aug- 
menting that harmony, mutually weaken, op- 
poſe, or divide each other's effects. If the whole 
effect of a fifth is neceflary for the expreſſion I 
have occaſion for, I ſhould certainly riſk the 
weakening that expreſſion by a, third ſound, 
which, dividing that fifth into two other inter- 
vals, would neceſſarily modify its effect by that 
of two thirds into which 1 had reſolved it: 
while even theſe thirds, tho? all together making 
a very good harmony, yet, being of a different 
ſpecies, they might reciprocally injure the ex- 
preſſion of each other. In like manner, if the 
fimultaneous impreſſion of a fifth and two thirds 
be neceſſary, I ſhould weaken and alter that im- 
preſſion very improperly by taking away one of 


force of this reaſoning becomes more ſenſible 
hen applied to diſſonance. Let us ſuppoſe, 
that I want all the hardneſs, of the tritone, or all 
the inſipidity of a falſe fifth; an oppoſition, by 
the way, which ſhews how far different inver- 
ſions may change the effect: if, in ſuch a cir - 
cumſtance, I fay, inſtead of conveying to the 
ear the two fingle ſounds which form the diſſo- 
- WM nance, I ſhould take it in my head to join all 
1, I i thoſe which would agree with them, I ſhould 
ces add to the tritone a ſecond and a fixth, and to 
able the falſe fifth a ſixth and a third: that is, 
to introdueing a new difſonance, I ſhould at the 
fame time introduce three conſonances, which 
that, would naturally tend to meliorate and weaken 
lain the effect, in rendering one of the accords leſs 
who WM ſharp, and the other leſs flat. It is therefore a 
con certain principle, founded in nakure, that all 
muſic, in which the harmony is ſcrupulouſly full, 


1 


the three ſounds forming the conſonance. The 


— 
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and the zccompaniments or al the accords com. 
phe: muſt make a great deal of noiſe, but will 
ave. verry little expreſſion. This is exactly 
charaCteriltic of the French mafic. © 


- It is true, chat, in the management of the ac- 


cords and the parts, the choice is very difficult, 
and requires great experience and taſte to diſ- 


poſe them always properly: but if there be any 


rule to aſſiſt the compoſer on ſuch an occafion, 


it is certainly chat of the unity of melody, which 


1 have endeavoured to eſtabliſh ; and which 
is perfectly agreeable to the character of the 


Italian mufic, and accounts for the ſweetneſs 


of their ſinging, as well as the force of its ex- 
WE _VR]]_)__-TTEYD WI 
It follows from all this, that, after having 


well ſtudied the elementary rules of harmony, 


the muſician ought not to be inconſiderately 


prodigal of it; nor think bimſelf a maſter of 


compoſition, becauſe he knows how to fill up 
the accords. On the contrary, before he fits 
down to compoſe, he ought to apply himſelf to 
the more tedious and difficult ſtudy of the dif- 
33 impreſſions which the conſonances, diffo- 
nances, and all the accords, make on a good ear; 

and ſhould often reflect, that, the great art of a 
compoſer conſiſts rather in knowing what ſounds 
may properly be ſuppreſſed, than thoſe which 
ſhould be exerted. 85 „ og 

It is only by a conſtant ſtudy of the maſter- 
pieces of Italy, that he can acquire this exquiſite 
choice, if nature hath given him taſte and genius 


1 


enough to perceive the neceſſity of it: for the 
difficulties ef the art appear only to ſuch as are 
formed to ſurmount them; and theſe never loox- 


ing with contempt on the void ſpaces of a . 
ing ; ; ut 
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dut, ſeeing the facility with which a ſcholar 


LES 


may fill them up, are led to inveſtigate the rea - 
ſons of that deceitful Gmplicity, which is by ſo 


much the more admirable, as it hides thoſe pro- 


digies under an apparent negligence, and as the 
arte che tutto fa, nulla ſi ſcuopre. | 


Such appears to me the caule of the ſorpriing 5 


effects produced by the harmony of the Italian 
muſic, although much leſs charged than ours, 
which produces hardly any effects worth notice. 
It is of much leſs ſigniſication that the harmon 


| ſhould be full, than that it ſhould be filled with 


taſte and diſcernment. Nat that it is neceſſary 
for a muſician to be able to make all-theſe re- 


. fleQtions, in order to determine his choice: it 


is enough that he is ſenſible of their reſult. Men 
of taſte and genius will diſcover theſe things by 
their effects; it belongs to a philoſopher only to 
inveſtigate the reaſons why ſuch things produce 
. ᷣͤ V IE EE 

If you caſt an eye over our modern 6.5 atk 
ſitions, and particularly if you hear them play- 
ed, you wi 5 
muſicians have ſo little comprebended this mat- 
ter, that they have taken a method totally con- 
trary to arrive at the ſame end: and if I may 


venture to ſpeak my opinion ingenuoully, I find 


that the greater advances our muſic makes to- 


ward apparent perfection, it grows in fact the 


worſe. | 5 
It was, perhaps, neceſſary for it to reach its 
preſent ſtate, to accuſtom our ears inſenſibly to 
reject the prejudices of habit, and to get a taſte 


for other airs than thoſe with which our nurſes 


uſed to ſing us to ſleep z but I foreſee that, in or- 
der to bring it even to that degree of mediocrity 
r D | rt 


preſently acknowledge, that our 


This is confirmed by the taſte of the execution : 


for the ancient recitative was ſung by the actors 


of thoſe times in a very different manner from 


what it is at preſent. It was more lively, and 


leſs drawling ; the actors ſung leſs, and declaim- 
ed more. The cadences and trills are multi- 
plied in ours; ſo that it is become feeble and 

Janguiſhing, and has hardly any thing to diſtin- 


iſh it from what we are pleaſed to call air. 


As I am fallen now on the ſubjeCt of air and 
recitative, you will permit me, Sir, to finiſh 
this letter by ſome obſervations on both the one 
and the other; which may, perhaps, afford ſome 
uſeful ecclairciflements toward the ſolution of 
the problem in queſtion. 

One may judge of the idea our muſicians 
have of the conſtruction of an opera, by the ſin - 


gularity of their vocabulary. Thoſe grand pieces | 


of Italian mufic which raviſh and delight the 
foul, thofe maſter-pieces of genius which draw 
forth our tears, deſcribing the moſt lively ima- 


We have a proof of this in the time of the repreſentation 
of the operas of Lulli; which is. much longer now than for- 


merly, according te the relation of thoſe who remember to 


have ſeen them a great many years ago. Hence it is, that, e- 
ee they are revived, they are obliged to be conſiderably 
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ges, and exhibiting the moſt intereſting ſitua- 


tions, at once Pg the ſoul with all the paſſions 


they expreſs; theſe the French call Ariettes. 
At the ſame time, they give the name of airs 


to thoſe little infipid catches, which they mix 


with the ſcenes of the opera; reſerving the ſoli- 
loquies by way of excellence to thoſe drawling 
and tireſome lamentations, which would not fail 
to ſer the whole audience aſleep, if they were 
ſung without ſcreaming. _ 


In the Italian operas, all the airs ariſe out of 


the circumſtances of the ſcene, and make part 
of the buſineſs of it. Sometimes we hear an 
enraged father, who imagines he ſees the ghoſt 
of a fon, whom he hath unjuſtly put to death, 
come to upbraid him with his cruelty ; ſome- 
times it is a mild and benevolent prince, who, 
compelled to do an act of feverity, begs of the 


gods to deprive him of his crown and empire 


or to give him an heart leſs ſuſceptible of the 
feelings of humanity. Here we have a tender 
mother bathed in tears of joy, on the recovery 
of a ſon who was ſuppoſed to be dead. There 
we hear the language of impaſſioned lovers; not 
indeed ſtuffed with infipid and puerile conceits 
of flames and darts and chains; but tragical, 
ſpirited, interrupted, and ardent, ſuch as is 


_ conformable to the expreſſion of_impetuous paſ- 
ſions. It is worth while on ſuch language to 


beſtow all the riches of a muſic full of force and 
expreſſion, and to enhance the energy of the 


poetry by that of the harmony. 


The words of our ariettes, on the contrary, 


always detached from the buſmeſs of the ſcene, 


are only a miſerable jargon, which one is gene - 


rally happy in not 525 able to hear plain 
5 | ©; 


enough 


— 
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= enough to underſtand; They are in ſhort on. 

| a collection of a ſmall number of the moſt 5 

= rous words in our language, thrown together by 

| chance, turned and twiſted about into all man- 

ner of forms, except that in which they might 

de jumbled into a meaning. It is on theſe im- 

| pertinent trifles that our muſicians exhauſt their 

| | taſte and knowledge, and our actors waſte their 

| | geſtures and jungs; it is at ſuch extravagant 

= pieces as. theſe that our women of faſhion affect 

| to die 'away with admiration and ecſtaſy. A 

1 proof indeed the moſt convincing, that the 

| French muſic is incapable of expreſſion or de- 

= feription, is, that it cannot diſplay the few beau- 
ries of which it is ſuſceptible, except on words 

that have no meaning. 1 0 

And yer to hear the French people ſpeak of 

their 'maſic, one would imagine it was in theit 
operas that the grand images and paſſions were 
exhibited, and that ariettes were to be found 

only in the Italian operas; in which the very 
name of Ariette, and the ridiculous thing it 
ſerves to expreſs, are equally unknown. _ 
We are not to be ſurpriſed, however, at the 
grofineſs of this prepoſſeſſion: the Italian muſic 

bath no enemies even in France, except among 

thoſe who know nothing of the matter; every 

| 

| 


— — — 
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one of thoſe who have applied themſelves to the 
. ſtudy of it, even with a profeſſed view to cen- 
i ſure it, having preſently become its moſt zealous 


admirers *. 5 £9 

Next to the ariettes, which conſtitute the 

. e ad. triumph 

| 2 It is not in favour of the French muſic, that thoſe who 
1 f 234227 it are ſuch as are beſt acquainted with it: for it is as 
| dicu ous on examin ation, as it is intolerable to the ear. 


” 
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triumph of modern taſte at Paris, come the fa- 


mous ſoliloquies which are ſo much admired in 
the old operas. On this ſubject, it is to be re- 
marked, that our fineſt airs are all ſoliloquies; 
and this becauſe our actors having no dumb 
ſhew, and the muſic indicating no geſture, nor 
deſcribing any ſituation, the perſon who is filent 
mult be at a loſs what to do with himſelf, while 
the other is ſinging. 

The drawling nature of our language, the 


| little flexibility of our voices, and the lamenta- 


ble tone which prevails perpetually in our ope- 
ras, occaſion almoſt all our ſoliloquies. to be ſet 
to a ſlow movement; and as the meaſure is nei- 


ther perceived in the ſinging, . in the baſs, nor 


in the accompaniment, nothing can be. more 
heavy, drawling, and tedious, than thoſe fine 
ſoliloquies, which every body affects to ſing and 
admire. They ſhould be mournful, but are 
only tireſome; they ſhould affect the heart, but 
they only hurt the ear. The Italians are more 
dexterous in the management of their adagio : 
for when the time is ſo ſlow that there is any dan» 
ger of weakening the ſenſe of the meaſure, 23 


make their baſs proceed by equal notes, whic 


mark the movement; while the accompaniment 
is marked alſo by ſubdiviſions of the notes; 


which keeping the voice and ear in tune, render 
the whole more agreeable and particularly ner- 


vous from ſuch preciſion. But the nature of the 


French ſinging takes away even this reſource 


from our compoſers: for when the actor is obli- 
ged to keep time, he can no longer diſplay his 
voice and action, dwell on his notes, ſwell 
and lengthen them at pleaſure, nor ſeream till 


by ſtuns you, 128 ol courſe cannot be applauded. 


9 But 
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But what ſtill more efficaciouſly prevents a 
tireſome monotony in the Italian tragedies, is 
the advantage they have of expreſſing all their 
ſentiments, and deſcribing all their characters, 
in fach a meaſure and movement as is moſt 


_ agreeable to the compoſer. As to our melody, 


which is in itſelf r inexpreſſive, it derives 
all its expreſſion from the movement which is 
given it; in a ſlow meaſure it is fad and lamen ; 


table, in a lively meaſure it is gay or furious, 


and in a moderate meaſure grave and ſolemn. 


The tune is hardly of any effect; the meaſure 


alone, or, to ſpeak more properly, the degree of 
time, determines its character. But the Italian 
muſic poſſeſſes in every movement expreſſions 
for all characters, and pictures for all objects. 
If the muſician pleaſes, it is ſorrowful with a 
briſk movement, and gay with a flow one; 
changing its character, as I have already obſer- 
ved, on any movement, at the pleaſure of the 
compoſer. This gives him a greater facility in 
contriving bis contraſts, without depending al- 
together on the poet, or expoſing himſelf to in- 
conſiſtencies. e 9 5 


|  - Such is the ſource of that prodigious variety, 
_, which the great maſters of Italy have diſplayed 
in their operas, without ever departing from na- 


tare: a variety which prevents all monotony, 


languor, and tedioufneſs; and which the French | 


muſicians cannot imitate, becauſe their move- 
ments are preſcribed by the ſenſe of the words, 
and they cannot depart from them without run- 


ning the riſk of falling into ridiculous incon- 


fiſtences. With reſpeCt to recitative, which it 
remains for me to ſpeak of; it appears neceſſary, 


in order to form a right judgment of it, to know 


firſt 


. 
_— 
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firſt preciſely what it is: for hitherto T know 
not that any of thoſe who have diſputed about 
it have ever thought of defining it. 

I know not, Sir, what idea you may have 
annexed to that word: for my part, I call reci- 
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tative an harmonious declamation; that is to ſay, | 


a declamation whoſe inflexions are made by har- 
monie intervals. Hence it follows, that as e- 


very language has a declamation peculiar to it- | 


ſelf, ſo it ought to have a peculiar recitative : 
not that this prevents our making a very proper 
compartſon between one recitative and another, 
in order to ſee which is the better of the two, 
or which is beſt adapted to the ſubject. 

The recitative is neceſſary in lyric dramas, 
1/, In order to connect the action, and preſerve 
the unity of the piece. 24, To ſer off the airs, 
the continuance of which would be inſupportable. 


3dly, To expreſs a multitude of things, which 


cannot or ought not to be boy, ores: by muſical 
tunes. 


Simple declamation cannot agree with all this 


in a lyric performance, becauſe the tranſition 
from ſpeaking to ſinging, and in particular from 


ſinging to ſpeaking, is too great not to be offenſive 
to the ear: it forms a contraſt alſo, which de- 
ſtroys the illuſion, and conſequently renders it 
_ unintereſting ; for there is a kind of probability 
to be obſerved even in an opera, by rendering 
the converſation ſo uniform, that the whole 

may be taken at leaft for an hypotherical lan · 


guage. 


Add to this, that the aſſiſtance of the accords 


increaſes the energy of harmonious' declamation, 
and advantageouſly makes up for what is leſs na- 
tural! in the ſounds. It is evident, according to 

| | theſe 


/ 
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. theſe notions, that the beſt recitative in any lan- 
guage whatever, if it hath the other requiſites, 


is that which comes the neareſt to ſpeaking. 


And if any one ſhould be found which approach- 

ed it ſo nearly as to be taken for ſimple decla- 
mation, and yet, at the ſame time, preſerve its 
proper harmony, we might boldly pronounce 
that ſuch recitative was carried to the higheſt 
perfection of which it is capable. 


Let us examine now, according to this rule, 


what 1s called recitative in France; and then, 
pray, tell me what relation you find between 
ſuch recitative and our declamation ? How can 


you ever conceive, that the French language, 


whoſe accent is ſo very ſimple, fo plain, ſo void 
of tune, can be properly expreſſed in the noiſy 
andſcreaming ſounds of our recitative? How can 
you ſtill leſs imagine there is any relation be- 


tween the ſoft inflections of our ſpeech, and 


_ thoſe loud and ſwelling ſounds, or rather thoſe 
| perpetual ſcreams, which form the noify com- 
und of that part of our muſic which we call 


airs ? Deſire at ee who knows how to 


read, to recite, for example, the four firſt verſes 
of the famous ſoliloquy of Iphigenia. You will 
diſcover only ſome flight inequalities, ſome 
feeble infleCtions of voice in a tranquil recital, 
that bath nothing lively or paffionate, nothing 
that ſhould engage the reader to raiſe or lower 
the voice. Let one of our actreſſes recite af- 
terwards the ſame words after the notes of the 
muſician, and. try, if you can, to ſupport her 
extravagant ſcreaming, while ſhe runs up and 
down every moment through the whole extent 
of her voice, and ſuſpends the recital moſt 
abſurdly to wire-draw the fine tones on ſyllables 
. 8 | that 
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that have no meaning and form no ſtop in the 
ſenſe. 4 3 TT 
Add to this, the trills,, ſhakes, &c. that oc- 
cur every moment, and then tell me what ana- 
logy there is between the words and all this 
tawdry frippery of ſounds; between true decla- 
mation and this pretended recitative. I ſhould 
be glad at leaſt to know on what grounds can 
be founded any reaſonable boaſt of that marvel- 
lous French recitative, whoſe invention is the 
glory of Lulli. TE . 
It is, indeed, pleaſant enough to ſee the par- 


tizans for French muſic entrench themſelves be- 
hind the character of their language, and throw 
the defects upon that which, they dare not im- 


pute to their idol; while nothing is more evi- 
dent, than that the recitative which would beſt 


fait the French tongue, is diametrically oppoſite 


to that which is in preſent uſe. It is plain, it 
ought to move by very ſmall intervals; that there 
ſhould be little elevation and ſinking of voice, 
few continued ſounds, never any roaring, much 
leſs ſcreaming z nothing, in particular, that re- 
ſembles tune, and a very ſmall inequality in the 
length or ſtrength or height of the notes. In a 
word, true French tecitative, if it were poſſible 
to have one, is to be acquired-only by taking a 
route directly contrary to that of Lulli and bis 
ſucceſſors; a route which our French compoſers, 
ſo vain of their falſe knowledge, and ſo far from 
having a taſte for the true, will, not ſoon at- 
tempt, and probably never will diſcover. _ 

I might here ſhew you, by examples from the 
Italian recitative, that all the conditions, which 
J have ſuppoſed neceffary to conſtitute a good 
one, are to be found in that alone; that . 

3 c | 3 
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poſſeſſes at once all the vivacity of declamation, 
and all the energy of harmony; that it may pro- 
ceed as faſt as ample ſpeaking, and be as melo- 
dious as ſinging; that it may mark all the in- 
flections with which the moſt vehement paſ- 
ſions animate diſcourſe, without forcing the 


voice of the finger, or ſtunning the ears of the 
- auditor. _ 1 


I might ſhew you how, by the aid of a parti - 
cular fundamental progreſs, the modulations of 
the recitative may be multiplied in a manner 
peculiar to itſelf, and which contributes to di- 
ſtinguiſh the airs; in which it is neceſſary, to 
preſerve the graces of the melody, to change the 
tone Jeſs frequently. I might ſhew you, in par- 
ticular, how, in order to give a cf ym time to 
diſplay all its emotions, the orcheſtra might be 
made, by the help of a ſymphony artfully ma- 
naged, to expreſs, by varied and pathetic tunes, 
what the actor cannot poſſibly recite 3 a maſter- 


ſtroke in the art of compoſing z by which the 


muſician may join, in a forced recitative *, the 


moſt affecting melody to all the vehemence of | 


declamation, without confounding either the 
one or the other. . . 


I might indeed diſplay to you innumerable 


beauties that are to be found in this admirable 
recitative ; of which in France are told as many 


 - abſurd ſtories, as it occaſions falſe cenſures; 


as if any perſon could take upon them to pro- 


nounce 


ir was in hopes the Sieur Caffarelli would have given us, at 


the concert ſpirtuel, ſome pieces of the 7 oy recitative and pa- | 
rs 


thetic air, to let our pretended connoi for once hear what 


they have ſo long taken upon them to judge of; but his rea- 


fons for declining it, convince me that he is a better judge of 
the capacity of his audience than l am. . 


Ln — 
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nounce the, recitative good or bad, without per | 
fectly underſtanding the language peculiar to it. 
But in order to enter minutely into theſe par- - 
ticulars, it would be neceflary for me in a man- 
ner to form a new dictionary, and to be perpe- 
tually inventing new terms to exhibit to the 
French reader thoſe ideas whick are at preſent 
ſo little known to them, that my whole diſ- 
courſe would be unintelligible. To be under- 
ſtood, it is requiſite to ſpeak the language they 
underſtand, and of courſe the language of all 
other arts and ſciences except that of muſic. I 
ſhall not deſcend therefore to treat this ſubject 


| fo circumſtantially ; as it would convey no in- 


ſtruction to the reader, and might give them 
reaſon to preſume I owed the apparent validity 
of my arguments to their ignorance of them. 
It is for the ſame reaſon I ſhall not attempt to 
draw the parallel, propoſed. this winter in a pa- 
per addreſſed to the Little Prophet and his adver- 
faries, between the two pieces of Italian and 
French muſic therein mentioned. The Italian 
piece, undiſtinguiſhed in Italy among a thou- 
ſand others equally, or more maſterly, is ſo lit- 


tle known at Paris, that few perſons can purſue 


the compariſon; and I ſhould only write for 
thoſe few who are already informed of what I 
ſhould tell them. But, with regard to the French 
piece, I will make a ſhort analyſis of it with the 
greater pleaſure, as it is a performance conſe- 
crated by the unanimous ſuffrages of the whole 
nation, and I need be under no apprehenſion of 
being charged with partiality in making it my 
choice, or of wanting to miſlead the judge- 
33 of my readers by means of a ſubject little 
S 85 
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As I cannot alſo enter into an examination of 
this performance, without adopting the ſpecies 
of muſic, at leaſt bypothetically ; I ſhall in this 
give. the French muſic all the advantage which 
reaſon will oblige me to deprive it of in the 
courſe of this letter. I muſt judge of it accor- 
ding to its own rules; ſo that, ſhould the piece 
be as perfect as it is pretended, nothing more 


can be concluded from it, than that it is a good v 
piece of French muſic; which will not hinder n 
us from juſtly concluding, if the ſpecies be in b 
itſelf demonſtrated bad, that it is abſolutely a d 
bad piece of muſic. Admitting, however, for * 
the preſent, that the ſpecies be good, 1 proceed n 
to inquire only whether the piece in queſtion be tl 
ö good in its kin ce. 5 . N d 
To do this, I ſhall endeavour to analyze in al 
few words the celebrated ſoliloquy of Armida; d 
beginning with, Enjin il eff en ma puiſſance ; MI fi 
which paſſes for a maſter-piece of declamation, el 
and which our greateſt maſters themſelves fix bl 
upon as the moſt perfect model of French reci- Ot 
tative. F : ; 
4 Mall, in the fiiſt place, obſerve, that M. Ra- be 
meau hath cited it very juſtly as an example of to 
exact and well connected modulation: but this th 
encomium applied to the piece in queſtion is in 
really a ſatire; and M Rameau would himſelf he 
be very eautious of meriting a ſimilar elogium to 
in the like circumſtances: for what can be con- of 
ceived fo improper as this ſcholaſtic regularity : 
in a ſcene wherein the contraſt of ſuch oppoſite WW lod 
paſſions as rage and tenderneſs put the actreſs ſte 


.and audience in the moſt lowly agitation? Ar- 
mida comes on in a fury to ſtab her enemy. At 
ſight of him, ſhe heſitates, ſhe is affected with He 


* 
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-nderneſs, and the dagger falls from her | afids} 
— forgets all her 92 igus of vengeance dut 


never once forgets, even for a moment, the re: 


larity of her modulation. The reſerves, the 
eg the intellectual tranſitions, with 
which the poet furniſhes the muſician, are ne. | 
ver once laid hold of by the latter. 

The, heroine ends her ſpeech with adorioghim 
whom ſhe was going to aſſaſſinate in the begin- 
ning of it ; the muſician ends E , mi, as he 
began, without ever having once inſerted, in the 
declamation of the actrels, the leaſt inflection 
which might give credit to the agitation of her 
mind, and without givin the leaſt expreſſion to 
the harmony throughout the whole. I will even 
defy any perſon whatever, to find by the muſic 
alone, either from the tune, the melody, the 
declamation, or the accompaniment, any ſen - 


ſible difference between the beginning and the 


end of the ſcene, by-which the reader can poſſi- 

bly judge of the Ss eee e tris. wi 

on the heart of Armida. . 
Obſerve alſo the . what a num 


ber of erotchets ! how many little trifling notes, 


to run after the harmonic ſucceſſion ! Is this 
the movement of the baſs of a good recitative z 
in which we. ſhould hear only the full notes, 
here and there, as ſeldom as poſſible; and only 
to prevent the voice of the ſpeaker and the ol 
of the auditor from wandering? | 
But ler us ſee how the fine verſes of this bolt 25 
loquy are ſet, which may paſs in "Thi for « « Wh 


ſter-piece in poetry. 


Enfin il eſt en ma puiſſince. | Liu dens 
Here we have a trill and, what is a = 


Vor. VIII. E ab- 


*f 
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be 


An on 


Phpſolute reſt on the firſt. verſe, . 7 the ſenſe 
is not finiſhed. till we come to the ſecond. 4 
confeſs, that the poet had poſlibly done better to 
83 5 the Ing ms and have left h 

e ſpeQators. the pleaſure of reading it in the 
- Togks of the 9 5 But ſince he hath.employ 1 


8 it, x Was the bulineſs,of, the muſician 1 to 15 it. 


Ce fatal ennemi, ee Hiperbe vainqueur? © 


EFF DAT rms: * 


1 ſhould, perhaps, have pardoned the compoſer 


for having ſet the ſecond verſe in a different man - 


ner from the firſt, if he had taken that liberty 
ewe A on more neceſſary J e 


Te cine 4a forme 1 Ince 2 ma 10 
e e ee 


The words charme. fe Hs IE. 5 
inevitable ſnare for the compoſer; "ke hath here 


forgotten the fury of Armida, to take a little 


nap, from which he is to wake at the word percer. 


If you imagine that he hath employed the ſoft 
ſounds in the rt hemiſtich by accident, you 
need only liſten to the baſs to be convinced of 
the contrary. Lulli w was not a on ons 1 * 
e for nothing. 7 


IE vais percer fon indicle e coeur. h 12 on * 


The cadence at the end, is ridiculous. i in 16 im- 
uaus a movement. How cold and graceleſs 
is that trill ? How vilely Placed on a ſhort ſylla- 


ble, in the middle of a recitati ve that ſhould 


have flown with rapidity, in BY midſt of wang A 
violent paſſion. is 204 mnt 294g. 


Par lui tous mes captifs ſont Raby dale. 
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We fee here is a very artful reſerve of the 
Armida, after having declared ſhe would 

pierce the heart of Renault; perceives in her own 
the firſt emotions of pity! or rather of love. She 


feeks for reaſons to confirm ber in her reſolu 


tion: and this intellectual tranſition properly in- 
troduces theſe two verſes; which otherwiſe would! 
ill agree with the preceding, and would have 
been altogether ſupetſſuous, as relating what 
could be no ſecret either to the actreſs or the 

Ctators. Let us now ſee how the muſician 
has expreſſed theſe ſecret. emotions of the heart 
of Armida. He ſaw, indeed, that there muſt 


' neceſſarily be ſome interval between theſe two 
_ verſes. and the preceeding and therefore hath 


made a filent 'reſt, which he hath filled up with 
no accompaniment, though during the moment 


in which Armida had ſo 7 — to feel, and 


which of courſe the orcheſtta ſhould kave - 
Piet: . After this pauſe, he begins exactly in 
e ſame key, on the ſame. e and on the 
cf note with which he left off; paſſing ſac- 
ely through all the ſounds of the accord 


vs marc meaſure, and quitting it atlengthi 
* ifhculty, _ at 2 time EY it was no 
longer neceſſary. „n! n 3d; nog w 


© Quel trouble me fe? ? Quim me e ft kebter 7 | 
Another filent pauſe, and that is all. This verſe 


is ſet in the ſame key, and almoſt in the fame 


accord; as the preceding; without any alteration . 


which may indicate the prodigious change which: 


hath happened in the diſcourſe and the mind 
of Armida. The tones, indeed, become ſome - 
thin es by the movement of the baſs: but, 
good 1s this 1 at a time when all 
— | the 


os : A; ä on 


the — ſhould be interrupted, and every 
ching ſhould: deſcribe agitation and diſorder. 
Beſides, a flight alteration only in the baſs, altho- 
it may give an additional energy to the inflec- 
tions of the voice, it cannot ſupply the total want 
of them. In repeating theſe verſes, the heart, 
| 2 eyes, the countenance, the geſture of Armi- 
da, every thing is changed except the voice; ſhe 
ſpeaks often indeed, but always in the ſame note. 


Qu eſt- ce qu en fafaveur la wy me vent oP 
-" Frappons. þ 
As this verſe may be taken þ in two © ric 

eaſes, I ſhall not Fin at Lulli for not havin: 
preferred that which I chuſe to give them. # 
js nevertheleſs, inco 2 more ſpirited, and 
better Nluſtrates what follows. Armida, accord - 
ing to Lulli, continues to melt in aſking herſelf, 


Quieſt· ce qu en ſa faveur la pitie me veut dire? 


Then all of a fudden M e 
1 in the ſingle word 


Frappons. 
0 1. ieee chat —— 3 8 
aſter bavin 2 ſome time, rejects with pre» 
cipitation ſe compaſhon, and pronounces 
eagerly, railing up her dagger at the ſame time, 


Qu eſt· ce qu'en ſa nen, ns n 

Frappons. 

Perhaps, indeed, even the modes dey. 
* the verſes in the fame ſenſe, not withſtand · 
ing he hath ſet them otherwiſe : for the notes 
determine ſo little in the affair of declamation, 
that we may venture to give the words what 

Bow te we like beſt. 0 
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—— Ciel! qui peut m'arreter? 3 
Lace fremis 1. Vengeons-n noug— 
Je fene * 


This: is undoubtedly the moſt violent feuation | 


of the whole ſcene. ' Now it is that there is 


the greateſt ſtruggle i in the breaſt of Armida. 


Who could believe that | the mulician hath let 
all the agitation pals in the ſame tone, withour 


the leaft mental tranſition, without the leaſt 


harmonical break, and that in a manner fo in- 


 Gpid, and with a harmony ſo unmeaning aud 
n e chat, inſtead of ſaying with the poet, 


Acbeyons; je fremis... TOA: nous 
je ſoupire: 1 be ede ee 


the wuſician-ſays ere, : 4 aaſes ot I 7 


Achevons; achevons. : verena, ven- 
geons- nous. 


The trills have particularly A Wat effect on ſuch. 


words; and there is aſſuredly a r cadence 
on the word Janpire. n . . 


Eſt · ce ainſi que je dois me venger tas: 
| Macolere 8'eteint quand.j'approche de lui. 


Theſe two verſes: would be ſet in 2 manner ve 
ry declamãtory, had there been a greater inter- 


val between them; ami if the ſecond did not 


finiſh' with a perfect cadence. Theſe perfect 


̃ yy mer always ruin the expreſſion, ck ey all 


mne fall 


#7 


Ghe the French recitatise, in . 
heavily; | 


Plus je le vois, „plus ma vengeance eſt 1 vaine. 
lx e knows any yroug of the true 


MA 
3 
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declamation of theſe verſes, muſt eden *. 


ſecond hemiſtic as contrary to the ſenſe. The 


voice ought to riſe upon ma 3 and _ 
dun indy on va. 5 
vy refill 2 ayn doine... 


"A wretched full cadence f and by fo 998 
the) more ſo as it is accompanied by a trill. _ 


Ah] quelle cruaute de lui ravir le jour! 


Let Madam Dumeſnil ſpeak that line, 5 
you gill hue that the word cruaute is the moſt 
elevated, and that the voice lowers itſelf con · 


_ to the end of the verſe: but how is it 
11 he ſhould neglect to emphaſize 1 the word 

Here we diſcover the muſician.” - 
* over the reſt of the ſeene as having no- 
thing. farther in it -intereſting or zemarkable, 


except the general 9 and repeated | 


* through the whole. 
Que, $il ſe peut, je le haiffe. | 
This parentheſis, vl /e peut, appears. to me 


7 
* 7 


a ſufficient proof of the talents of the muſician 3 


when we find the words je le haifſe ſet to the ve- 
ry fame notes, and exactly in the ſame manner, 


n is very difficult not to perceive why Lulli was 
ſo little capable of ſetting to mubic the poetry of 


Xa the great genius he kept in his pay - 


With reſpect to the paltry air at the 1 of 
this ſoliloquy, I bad rather fay nothing about 
itz and if any of my readers are fond of the 
French muſic, and know any thing of the Ita- 
lan piece which was propoſed” as a parallel to 
this, and particularly the impetuous, pathetic, 
and tragical air which cloſes Fi they. ve I 
doubt not, be * ny lence. 1. 
7 0 
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To recapitulate in à few words my opinion of 
upon it in the light of finging, it contains nei · 


iber meaſure, character, nor melody if we con- 
ceive it only as ſimple recitative, it is both un · 
natural and inexpreſſive; and, whatever name 


ſoliloquy, I fay; that if we look 


pleaſe to call it by, it is full of wiredrawn 


undi; trills, and other ornaments ſtill more ti · 


diculous from their ſituation, than they even 


puerile on account of that regulatity, and at the 


fame time pedantic, without energy, and with- 


out intereſt. The accompaniment is confined 


to the thorough-baſs, in a fituation that requi- 


red a. diſplay of all the powers of muſic : and 
even that baſs is fitter to lay under the leſſon of 


a ſchool-boy, than to be the accompaniment of 
a ſpirited ſcene. of an opera; the harmony of 


which ſhould be well chofen, and 1 with 


the moſt exquiſite diſcernment, in order to ren- 
der the declamation more ſenſible, and the ex- 
preſſion more affecting. In a word, if any bo- 


dy ſhould take into their head to play the muſic 
of that ſcene, . without adding the words, with- 


*. Is modulation; -indeci;:is regular; but in % 


out ſqualling and without geſture, it would be 
impoſſible to deduce any idea from it analogous 


to the ſituation it ſhould deſcribe, or the ſenti- 
ments it is made uſe of to expreſs. © On the 
_ contrary, the whole would appear to be only a 


tedious ſucceſſion. of. founds modulated at ran 


dom, and folely with a view to lengthen out 


the time. And yet, this ſoliloquy always had, 


and I doubr not a ways will have, a ſtriking ef- 
fect on the ſtage; becauſe the verſes are admi- 


rable, and the ſituation lively and ä 
. i But 


<< 
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= But without the. looks and action of the aQftſs, 
bil Fam perſuaded that nobody could bear the reci- 

tative, and that fuch muſic ſtands in great need 
ol the aſſiſtance of the eyes to be ſupportable to 
_ Tho ene 21 57 5 itarta ut renn 
A conceive I have now fully ſhewn that there 
is neither meaſure nor melody in the French mu- 
disc, becauſe the language is not ſuſceptible of 
it; that French finging is only a continual 
quallin 7 intolerable to any unprejudiced ear; 
Wo chat its harmony is dull, inexpreſſive, and pue- 
mile; that the French airs: are no airs,” and that 
= their recitative is in fact no recitative. Hence 
I conelude, that the French nation have no mu- 
fle, nor can have any *; or that, if they ever 
1 have one, it will be ſo much the worſe for 
. T ĩͤ tet 2: 
he 5 7 / 1 Zh 9 Jam, Sir, &c. 5 71 N 3 
© F:; 1 , 333 ; - hn 42 8 a 5 X DES 2 
I do not reckon it having a muſic, to borrow that of a- 

1 nother language, and to endeavour. to adapt it to our own; 
. | Nay, I had much rather retain our old vile and ridiculous chant, 

il than fo mia ſtill more ridiculouſly the Italian melody with the 

French. This diſguſting union, which will perhaps be the 
Nl e ſtudy of our muſicians for the future, is too monſtrous to be 
— a admitted, noß will the character of our language ever bear it. 
1:41 | A few eomic- pieces may probably paſs under favour-of the 

. Symphony.; but I will be hold to ſay, that tragedy will never be 
 . even attempted. There has been much applauded this ſum- 

mer, at the comic opera, the performance of a man of talents, 

who ſecyas to have attended to good muſic with a good car, 
and has conyerted- a piece of this kind inte French, as near 
as poſſiblez his accompaniments are imitations, without being 
copies; and if he has not arrived at muſic, it is becauſe it was 
iinpoſſible. As to you, young muſicians, who find in your- 
ſelves talents for your art, go on publicly to deſpiſe the Italian 
- muſic; I perceive that your intereſt requires it: but I would 
adviſe you ſpeedily to ſtudy that language and its muſic, if you 
woulg ever be able to turn againſt your competitors that diidain 
which you at preſent aſſect to have ſor your maſters... 
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"PRs Comedy was written when I was but 
eighteen! years of age, and I have kept it by 

me as long as I ſet any value on the reputation 

of an author. At, length, howeyer, I have ta- 


ken courage to publiſh it, though I ſhall never 
be bold enough, to ſay any thing in its defence. 
It is not, therefore, in behalf of my piece, but 
1 that I now addreſs the — th . 


1 of the reluctance I feel in ſpeaking of : 
myſelf, it is necefſary that I ſhould either ac- 


knowledge the faults imputed to me, or that I 
ſhould juſtify myſelf againſt ſuch imputations. 


T am ſenſible that I do not engage with equal 
weapons; my opponents attacking me with rail - 


lery, and J defending myſelf only by argument: 
but provided I can conyince my adverſaries, I 


them. 


the moſt part, do as well without mine. But 


though it be of no conſequence whether people 
think well or ill of me, it is of very great con- 
ſequence that they ſhould have no reaſon to think 


ill of me. And ĩt is of conſequence to the truth, 


which I have maintained, that its defender 
ſhould not be- juſtly accuſed of raking its part 
merely out of ca price or vanity, Ae, er 
| loving or knowing it. 


The fide IT took, in che diſcuſſion of a N 
philoſophical queſtion, ſome years ago, did not 


fail to create me a „number of enemies *; more 


„ eee e zealous 


| 1 I ra $ 
WS” am W perſons take it ill tbat I call — 
enemies by "ag name of enemies ; nor indeed is it at all une 
* 22 Kite r 1 6 "> : $45 "8 likely 
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give myſelf very little trouble about Fernen 5 


By once to Merit felt. ere; 1 Fave | 
learned to do without that of others, who, for 
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AxLealous pefhaps for the intereſts of men of let- 
lers, than for the honour of literature. This I 
boteſaw, and did not at all doubt that their con- 
| duct on the 'occaſion would prove more in my 
favour than all my diſſertations. In fact, the 
aa not the prudence to conceal their ſarprife 
>  __ or yexation at finding an academy difplay its in- 
by in, proper vane. e al, tht xch my ay 
ins when I reply to any other objections than his own; 
Fa fu that I throw away my time in combating chimeras, | 
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is ſufficiently proves to me, that they do not throw away 

eirs in reading the objections of each other. As to my own 

part, I thought myſelf obliged to take that trouble: and have 
read all the numerous writings publiſhed -againſt me, even 
| from the firſt reply I was honoured with, to the four German 
ſermons lately printed ; one of which begiris much in the fol- 

| lowing mander: If Socrates, my (brethren; were to riſe 

from the dead, and behold the flouriſhing ſtate of the ſciences 

in Europe ;--why' do I fay Europe {—even in 8 

Why do 1 fay fay 
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Germany ?—even in Saxony ;—why do 
"Szxony ?—even in Leipzig j>—whyido I fay Leipſig !—even in 
this univerſity; Socrates himſelf, I ſay, ſtrue with aſtoniſh- 
ment and reſpect, would place himſelf modeſtly among our 
ſtudents; and, receiving oor lectures with ſubmiſſion, Would 
ſoon loſe among us that ipnorance of which he ſo juſily com- 
plained,” I have read all theſe mage and have made but 
| few replies to-them ; but I am very glad thoſe non, their 
Authors, have thought well enough of them to be jealous of the 
- preference. As to-thoſe perſons who! are offended at the word 
enemies, I conſent with all my heart to give it up, provided 
- they will rhe 1 e with another by which I may denote net 
| | 6nly all thoſe who have attacked my opinions, either in print, or 
[ more prudentially, and with greater ſecurity, in company with 
| | the women and the wits, hams. whom they might be aſſured 
1 ſhould not go yy SE myls f; but alſo thoſe who, pre- 
-- tending now to believe that I have ne enemies, yet at firſt 
| imagiaed the objections of thoſe enemies unanſwerable, and 
when I had e to them, cenſured me for ſo doing, becauſe, . 
according to them, I had not been attacked. They will per- 1 
mit me therefore, after all, to continue Mill to call my enemies 2 
. their proper name; for, notwithſtanding: the great polite · | Wy 
| of the age I live in, I am as unpoliſhed as the — | 
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deavours to invalidate the force of its 8 
Nor was I forgotten in the midſt of their decla- 
mations. Many of them undertook boldly to 
refute me; thoſe who are judges know with 
what force, and the public in general know with 
what ſucceſs. Others of them, more cunning, 
and ſenſible of the danger of controverting di- 
realy demonſtrative truths, artfully diverted on 
my perſon the attention which ſhould have been 
paid only to my arguments; while an examination 
of the accuſations they brought againſt me, made 
the more important accuſations I brought 7 N 

them overlooked. It is to theſe, therefore, 1 


muſt once again make reply. 


They pretend that I do not believe a word of 
the truths IJ have maintained; and that, though 
I have demonſtrated certain propoſitions, I am 


firmly perſuaded to the contrary: that is as 


much as to ſay, I have proved things fo ver 
extravagant, that it may be juſtly affirmed 
could do it only by way of amuſement. It is 
in this manner they do honour to that ſcience, 
which ſerves as a foundation for all the reſt; 
while the art of reaſoning muſt doubtleſs. be ſup- 
poſed to ſerve greatly to the difcovery of truth, 
when it can be employed ſo very ſucceſsfully in 
the demonſtration of bſurdities? 5 
They pretend that I do not believe a word of 
the truths I have maintained. This is doubtleſs, 
on their part, a very new and convenient man- 
ner of replying to arguments that are unanſwe- 
Vol. VIII. F rable, 
In the Mercury of the year 15 fr, may be ſeen the diſa- 


vowal of the academy of Dijon, with reſpect to a certain piece 
falſely attributed by the — to one of the members of that 
my. | | x 
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of; rable, a refute even the demonſtrations of Eu- 
clid, and 1 thing elſe that is demonſtrated 


in the world. It appears to me, that thoſe, who 
ſo raſhly accuſe me of ſpeaking againſt my own 
2 make very little ſcruple of ſpeaking 

ſt theirs. For they have found nothing, 
— in my writings or in my conduct, that 
ſhould ſuggeſt ſuch an idea, as I ſhall preſently 
prove: and they muſt not pretend to be igno- 
rant, that when a man ſpeaks ſeriouſly, he has 
2 right to be believed, at leaſt if his actions do 


not contradict his words; nor indeed if they 


did, would it be always a proof dan * did not 

delie re what be ſaid... 

| ey may exclaim, "hf any as. e as 
they pleaſe, that, in declaring myſelf againſt the 

ſciences, I ſpeak againſt my opinion. I know 

of but one anſwer to make to an aſſertion ſo raſh 

and fo deſtitute at once of proof and probabili- 


if; this is ſhort and expreſſive, and would have 
the 


m take my denial for their anſwer. 
They pretend farther, that my conduct is in- 
conſiſtent with m principles; and it is not to be 
doubted they will make uſe of this ſecond. plea 
to corroborate the firſt, for there are numbers 
of people very capable of diſcovering evidence 
. of what does not exiſt. They will ſay, that 
while I compoſe muſic and write - verſes, it is 
with a very bad grace I declaim againſt the fine 
arts; and that even in the province of the bel- 
les-lettres, which I affect to deſpiſe, there are 
many occupations much more laudable than 
that of writing comedies. It is neceſſary to 
make a reply alſo to this accuſation, 
In the firſt place, though this ſhould be ad- 
Nu as en true; I ſay it can only prove 
my 
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my conduct to be bad, but not that I do not 
ſpeak ſincerely. If it were lawful to deduce 
proofs of the ſentiments of mankind from their 
actions, we might with great reaſon conclude, 
that the love of juſtice is baniſhed from among 
mankind, and that there does not exiſt a ſingle 
Chiiſtian upon the face of the earth. Let them 
produce men who act always conformably to 
their principles, and I will paſs. ſentence on 


mine. Such is the lot of humanity, reaſon 


points out to us the goal, but our paſſions lead 
us aſtray. Though it were true, therefore, that 
I did not act agreeably to my ſentiments, that 


alone is no reaſon to accuſe me of ſpeaking con- 
trary to my ſentiments, or to charge my prin- 


ciples with being falſe. We 
But if I ſhould be condemned on this head, 
it will be ſufficient to compare the different 


times of my delinquency, to conciliate the mat- 


ter. I have not had the happineſs to think al- 
ways as I do at preſent. Deceived by the pre- 


| judices and prepoſſeſſions of the age, I long 
thought ſtudy the only occupation worthy of a 


wiſe man: I looked upon the ſciences therefore 


with reſpect, and the learned with admiration *. 


I did not comprehend how perſons conld be 
miſled who conſtantly follewed demonſtration,. 
JJC 42 nor 


cannot help ſmiling as often as J reflet on my former 
ſimplicity. IL never read à book of morality or philoſophy, 
but I thought I was looking into the very ſoul and principles 
of the author. I conceived. all theſe grave writers to be men 
of irreproachable lives, modeſt, prudent and virtuous. I 
formed angelical ideas of their converſation, and ſhould not 
have approached any one of their houſes, but with as much 
reverence as I ſhould have approached a ſanctuary. At length, 
I had the opportunity to ſee and converſe with them; this: 
puerile prepoſſeſſion vaniſhed, and it is the only error of which» 
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nor that they could do ill in always preaching 
up wiſdom. It was not till after 1 TD a cloſer 
view of things, that I learned to ſet a juſt value 
on them; and though, in my refearches,. I have 
always found ſatis elogentia, ſapientiæ parum, 
it required much time, obſervation, and reflec- 
tion, to diſſipate the illufion of ſcientific pomp, 
by which I had been captivated. It is not to be 
wondered at, that, during. the prevalence of 
| theſe errors and prejudices, while I held the 
character of an author in ſuch high eſtimation, 
I ſhould ſometimes aſpire to obtain it myſelf. 
At thoſe times were the verſes, with moſt. of 
my other pieces, and among the reſt this little 
comedy, occaſionally written. It would perhaps 
be too ſevere to reproach me, at this time -4 
day, with the amufements of my youth; it 
would, at leaft, be injurious to accuſe me boy 
this account of having acted contrary to princi- 
ples which I did not at that time entertain. It 
is long ſince I have given up all pretenſions to 
things of this kind; and think that my giving 
them to the public, after having prudently kept 
them by me fo long, is a frank confeſſion that I 
diſdain equally the commendation and the cen- 
ſure they may excite: for I no longer regard 
them with the eye of an author. They are a 
kind of illegitimate children, which one cateſ- 
ſes with pleaſare, though bluſhing. at the ſame 
time to have been the father of them, and ſend- 
ing them abroad, with a laſt fare wel, to take 
their fortune, without being greatly ſolicitous 
what may become of them, | 

But it is throwing away argument, to reaſon 


8 upon ſuch chimerical ſuppoſitions. If I am ac- 


a "_ without reaſon, of cultivating _— 3 


1 deſpiſe, I defend myſelf from ſuch accuſation 
without neceſſity: for, thaugh the fact were 
true, there would be no inconſiſtency in it; as 
it remains for me to probe. 

I hall to this end, according to my uſual 
| cuſtom, follow that ſimple and eaſy method 
| which beſt agrees with the truth. Flhall lay 
down the ſtate of the queſtion anew; I ſhall ex- 
| plain my principles anew, and upon that expo- 
ſition ſhall challenge my adverſaries to ſhew in 
what my actions give the lie to my words. 
They, on their part, will take care no doubt to 
give me-an anſwer; as they are ſuch adepts at 
the wonderful art of diſputing pro and contra 
upon all kinds of ſubjects. Fhey will begin, 
according to their cuſtom, by laying down a 
different queſtion after their own fancy; and 
this they will make me reſolve in the manner 
moſt convenient to themſelves. In order to at- 
tack-me with the greater advantage, they will 
make me argue not aſter my own manner, but 
after theirs; they will artfully divert the eyes of 
the reader from the eſſential object, to fix them 
on others which are inſignificant. They will 
combat a phantom of their own imagination, 
and pretend they have vanquiſhed' me. But I. 
ſhall do what T ought.. To begin 

„ Science is good for: nothing, and is pro- 
ductive of nothing but evil; for it is bad in its 
own nature. It is no more inſeparable from 
vice, than ignorance from virtue. Every learn- 
ed „ eople in the world have been corrupt; every 
ignorant people virtuous: in a word, there are 
no vices but what are among the learned, nor is 
there any ſuch thing as a virtuous man but a- 
mong thoſe who know nothing. There is one 
8 EY method 
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method therefore for us to become honeſt peo- 
ple; this is, to proſeribe the ſciences and the 
learned, to burn our hbraries, ſhut up our aca- 
demies, colleges, and univerſities, and to plunge 
ourſelves again into * barbariſm of the e | 
tive ages. | 
_ Such are the curious afſertions which my ad- 
verfaries have refuted; but then, I have never 
faid- or thought a fingle ſyllable of them; nor 
can any thing well be imagined more oppoſite 
to my fyſtem than theſe abſurd propoſitions, 
which they have the goodneſs to impute to me. 
What 1 have really ſaid, and think, and which 
they have not refuted, is as follows. 
The point in queſtion was to determine whe- 
ther the revival of the arts and ſciences hath 
contributed to the purity of our morals. In de- 
monſirating, : as I have done, that our morals 


are not pure an queſtion was in a att de- 
gree reſolved... 4, 
| I 


PG CO ati tage 1 dd not 
mean, in ſo ſaying, that thoſe of our anceſtors were pure; but 
only that ours were ſtill mach worſe than theirs. 'T here are a 
thoufand fources of corruption among men; and although the 
ſciences are the moſt rapid and copious, they are far from be- 
ing the only one. The deſtruction of the Roman empire, the 
2 of a multitude of Barbarians, cauſed a ſtrange mixture 
of a various people, which neceſſarily contributed to diverſify 
the manners and cuſtoms of each. ys eruſades, commerce, 
the diſcovery of the Indies, navigation, long Ae and ma- 
ny other cauſes which I do not mention, increaſed the diſorder. 
Every thing that ſerves to facilitate the communication be- 
rween different nations, tends reciprocally to con vey to each, 
nat the virtues, but the vices of the reſt ; and ſerves to dege- 
nerate thoſe manners which are peculiar and proper to their 
reſpective climates, conſtitution, and government. The ſci- 
ences, therefore, have not done all the miſchief; they yo 
only done a great part; and. what is ee theirs, is their 
having given to vice an agreeable co „a centain air of 


decency which prevents our ding ſhocked at it, ha 4 
er, 
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It evidently incladed, however, another more 


al and important one, concerning the in- 
pou which the cultivation of the ſciences 
ought ever to have on the morals of a people. 
Ic is this, of which the former is only a conſe- 
quence, that L propoſed more careful y to exa- 
mine. 
I began with fats, by which I denden 
that the morals of every people in the world 
have degenerated in proportion as they acquired 
a taſte for ſtudy, and cultivated literature and 
the ſeiences. 

Nor was this enough; for, without being able 
to deny that theſe things always accompanied 
each other, it might have been denied that one 
was neceſſarily induced by the other. I ſhewed, 
therefore, that the ſource of our errors in this 
particular, conſiſts in our comparing our own 
vain and deceitſul knowledge with that ſovereign 


intelligence, which ſees the truth of all things 


at one view. Science, conſidered abſtractedly, 
deſer ves our admiration; but the fooliſh ſcience 
of mankind merits only deriſion and contempt. 
A taſte for letters in a people always denotes 


the beginning of corruption, which is baſtily _ 


accelerated. For ſuch a taſte cannot prevail over 
2 en uno, but rom two bad cauſes, which 
ed erin vor 26 ..-  » ſtudy 


ber, whenthe Gd cated i the Villain * was kn repreſented, 
the character of the hero was not thought conſiſtent with its 


title. Cleon appeared to be only ſuch as people in general are; 


he was like the reſt of the world: ſo that the 3 cha- 
ratter, which is ſo fincly drawn and expoſed in that play, and 
ought to make Every one ſhudder at their own guilt that in the 

reſembled it, ſeemed quite imperfect; his crimes paſh 
= mere acts of gallantry, becauſe thoſe who thought them- 
Sau hone Or? found him OT. oth — 
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ſtudy ſupports, and in turn increaſes, viz. idle- 


neſs, and a deſire of diſtinction. In every well. 
conſtituted ſtate, each citizen hath his particu- 
lar duties to diſcharge; and theſe are too dear 


and important to leave him much leiſure for 


frivolous ſpeculations. In every wel V. oonſtitu · 


ted ſtate, the citizens are all fo far equal, that 


none are preferred to others for their abilities, 
but only for their virtue: and yet even this faſt 


diſtinction is often dangerous, as it tends to 


'make men knaves and hypocrites. 
'The taſte for letters, which ariſes Rows A ge. 
fire of diſtinction, is neceffarily productive of 


evils infinitely more dangerous than all their 
good conſequences are uſeful; making thoſe 
who indulge themſelves in its cultivation, little 


ſerupulous about the means of obtaining their 


end. The ancient philoſophers obtained great 
reputation, by teaching mankind their praQti- 
cable duties, and the principles of virtue. But 


theſe precepts preſently becoming common, it 
was 3 to obtain diſtinction by taking 
contrary methods. This gave riſe to the abſurd 
ſyſtems of Leucippus, Diogenes, Pyrrho, Pro- 
tagoras, and Lucretius. Among the moderns; 


Hobbes, Mandeville, and a thouſand” others, 
have affected to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 


ſame manner; and their pernicious doctrine hath 


fo far prevailed, that although we. have ſome 
true philoſophers zealous to enforce the laws of 
humanity and virtue, it is ſhocking to fee how 
far this rational age hath cartied its maxims of 


_ contempt for the duties of the man and the ei- 


tizen. - 
A taſte for letters, nn and the fine 


| arts, hath a bags 2 * 2 00 our princi- 


pal 
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pal duties and our ſenſe of true glory. When 
talents. have once laid claim to the honours due 


to virtue, every body becomes deſirous of being 
thought a man of parts, and w_ takes a 


pleaſure in being a man of probity. Hence ari- 
ſes another inconſiſtency, which is, that men 
are rewarded for qualities which do not depend 
on themſelves; for our talents are borne with 
us, but our virtues depend on ourſelves. 

The firſt and almoſt the only care that is ta- 
ken in our education, is to ſow the ſeeds of 
theſe: ridiculous prepoſſeſſions. Our unhappy 


youth are, tormented, in order to make them 


earn their letters. We learn all the rules of 
grammar, before we hear a word of the duties 
of man: we are told all that hath hitherto been 
done'in the world, before we are told a word of 
what we ought to do: and provided we can but 
prattle agreeably, nobody troubles himſelf whe- 
ther we know how either to think or act. In 
a word, we are required to be learned only in 
things that are of no manner of uſe; and our 
children are educated exactly like the athletics 
of the ancients; who, being bred to diſplay 
their ſtrength and agility in-the public ſhews, 


2 uſeleſs and ſuperfluous exerciſe, were careful 


o avoid employing them to any profitable or 
commendable uſe. 15 | 5:4 
A taſte for letters, for philoſophy. and the 
fine arts, enervates both body and ſoul. A con- 
finement to the cloſet makes men delicate, and 


_ weakens their conſtitution; and the ſoul pre- 


ſerves with difficulty its vigour when that of the 
body is loſt. Study wears out the human ma- 
chine, waſtes the ſpirits, deſtroys its force, and 
enervates its couragez which ſufficiently ſhews 

| © Nature 
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nature never intended it for us: it is by theſe 


means we become cowardly and puſillanimous, 
equally incapable of ſupporting pain or reſiſting 

our paſſions. It is well known that the inhabi- 
tants of cities are little adapted to ſupport the 
fatigues of war, and we are not leſs ignorant of 
the character of men of letters with regard to 
perſonal bravery . Now nothing is more ſuſ- 
picious than the probity of a coward. 


Much reflection on the weakneſs of 3 


nature, oſten ſerves no other purpoſe than to 
divert us from great and generous undertakings. 
In conſequence of meditating on the miſeries of 
humanity, our apprehenſion cauſes us to ſink 
under their weight; while 00 much foreſight 
deprives us of our fortitude in depriving us of ſe- 
cutity. It is in vain we affect to arm ourſelves 
againſt unforſeen accidents; for, though ſcience 
endeavours to furniſh us with new ſecuritics a- 
gainſt natural inconveniences, it impreſſes on 


dur minds a greater ſenſe of their weight and 


importance, than it -affords relief by its vain 
reaſonings and-argumentative ſubtilties.. 
A taſte for philoſophy relaxes all thoſe ties of 
mutual benevolence and eſteem, which attach 
men to ſociety: and this is perhaps the moſt 
pernicious of all the evils it generates. The 
pleaſures of ſtudy ſoon render every other at- 
en ae ” n of anne, on a 


ſtate 
1 an bes 655 a modern Ski for the ſake of thoſe 


who reproach me with bringing all my examples from the an- 


cients. The republic of Genoa, in order to reduce the Corſi- 


cans to ſubjection thought no method more certain than that 
of eſtabliſhing amon 5 them an academy. It would not be dif- 
g cult for me to ſwell this note; but it would be putting an af- 


front on the judgment of the learned, whom. poly 1 trouble 


myſelf 


I he 2 
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e I fate of humanity, and obſerving mankind, the 
, philoſopher learns to form a juſt eſtimate of 


g their value; and it is not eaſy to have an affec- 
i. tion for what we deſpiſe. He ſoon learns to 
ge concentrate in his own perſon all that intereſt 
of which. virtuous minds divide among one another. 
0 His contempt for others turns to the account 


. of his pride, and his ſelf- love increaſes in pro- 
portion to his indifference for the reſt of the 
A world. His family, his country, ſoon become 


to words without meaning; and he is no longer a 
8. father, a citizen, or a man; he is merely a phi- 
of ß ĩͤ $65 0555 ee een 103 LO 
Ik At the ſame time that the cultivation of the 
ht ſciences detaches the heart of the philoſopher 
e- in a great degree from the reſt of mankind, it 
es attaches men of letters to them in the ſame de- 
ce gree, with a different view, but equally to the 
a- prejudice of virtue. Every man, who employs 
on himſelf in the cultivation of agreeable talents, 


ad is deſirous of pleafing and being admired, and 
in do be ſo in preference to all others. The public 
oy applauſe belongs to himſelf alone; and he will 
exert himſelf to the utmoſt to obtain it, unleſs 
indeed he may exert himſelf ſtill more to pre- 
vent the ſucceſs of his contemporaries. 

Hence ariſes, on one ſide, the refinements of 
taſte and politeneſs, baſe ſervility, mean flattery, 
and all thoſe inſidious ſolicitudes and puerilities 
which in- the end debaſe the foul and corrupt 
the heart; and, on the other fide, the jealouſy 
and rivalſhip which ſubſiſt between artiſts ; to- 
gether with perfidy, calumny, knavery, treach- 
ery, and all the meanneſs and odium of vice. 
If the philoſopher deſpiſes the world, the artiſt 
ſoon makes the world deſpiſe him, while both 


* * g 


res . 
in the end concur to render themſelves con · 
—.. ·¹·¹²·v·˙⁊ ² DO ONTO 
Jo this may be added, that of all the truths 
I have propoſed to the conſideration of the ſen- 
ſible part of mankind, this is the moſt cruel and 
aſtoniſning. Our writers all look upon it as a 
maſter-piece of modern policy, that the ſciences, 
arts, luxury, commerce, laws, and our other 
connections, by drawing clofer together the 
bonds of ſociety * by perſonal intereſt, lay all 
under a mutual dependence, and by reciprocal 
wants unite them in one common intereſt ; by 
which means individuals are obliged to concur 
to the public, good, in order to promote their 
own. This notion is, doubtleſs, a very fine 
one, and is ſet forth in its beſt light: but if we 
examine it with attention and impartiality, we 
muſt deduct from it a number of its apparent ad- 
vantages. | 45 
It is, to be ſure, a very wonderful thing to 
have laid mankind under the impoſſibility of 
living together, without being under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſupplanting, deceiving, - betraying, and 
deſtroying each other! It is neceſſary for us ne- 
ver to appear what we are; as, for every two 
men whoſe intereſts may coincide, there are an 
hundred thouſand, perhaps, whoſe intereſts are 
totally oppoſite; nor are there any means for 
any one to ſucceed without deceiving or ruining 


on 
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What 1 complain of, is, that philoſophy relaxes thoſe 
bonds of ſociety which are formed by mutual eſteem and be- 
nevolence ; and that at the ſame time the arts and ſciences, 
und all other objects of. commerce, ſtraiten-thoſe bonds by per- 

ſonal intereſt. | It is, in fact, impoſſible to ſtraiten the one 
without proportionably relaxing the other; ſo that there is no 
in what is above alerted, 
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| the reſt, Such is the fatal ſource of outrages, 
robberies, villanies, and the horrors of all forts 
which are inſeparable from a ſtate in which 


4 every one, pretending to promote the reputation 
| and fortune of others, endeavours in reality only 


to promote his own, and that at their expence. 
85 What have we gained by all this? A great 
90 many babblers, rich people, and rationaliſts; 
1 that is to ſay, enemies to virtue and to common 
ſenſe. On the other hand, we have loſt our 
wu innocence and our morals. The populace are 
$4 involved in miſery, and all are the flaves of 
- vice. Crimes not aCtually committed are root- 
pd ed in our hearts, and nothing is wanting but 
" BO aſſurance of impunity for us to put them into 
execution. | | 55 
. Srange and fatal muſt be that conſtitution 
5 in which the accumulation of riches always fa- 
cilitates the means of farther accumulation, and 
of in which it is impoſſible for him that has no- 
1 thing to acquire any thing; in which an honeſt 
af man hath no means to extricate himſelf from 
; poverty; in which knaves are moſt honoured, 
A and in which a man muſt neceſſarily renounce 
" all virtue to become a reſpectable perſon. I am 
_ ſenſible, that mere declaimers have ſaid all this 
5 an hundred times over: but they ſaid it by way 
of declamation only; I give my reaſons for 
15 it: they perceived the evil, and I diſcovered the 
| cauſes; adding, belide, a very uſeful and confola- 
2 tory reflection, in ſhewing that all theſe vices 
be⸗ belong not ſo much to man in himſelf, as to 
s, man in a ſtate of ſociety ill governed v. Such 
oY r N are 
no 


It is remarkable that a number of petty maxims at pre- 
ſent prevail in the world, which ſeduce weak people under a 


falle 
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are the truths which I have laid down, and 
which I have endeavoured to prove in the ſeveral 
tracts I have publiſhed on the ſubject. I proceed 
1 | now 


falſe notion of philoſophy, and which are beſides very conve- 
nient to terminate diſputes in an important and deciſive tone, 
without our having occaſion to enter into a diſcuſſion of the 
queftion. Such is the following: Mankind have ever 

where the ſame paſſions, they are every where influenced b 

ſelf· love and intereſt; therefore, they are every where the ſame.” 
When mathematicians have laid down a ſuppoſition, which 
leads them regularly, ſtep by ſtep, to an abſurdity ; they return 
by the ſame ſteps back again, and thus demonſtrate the ſup- 
poſition falſe. The ſame method applied to the maxim in 
queſtion, would eaſily prove its abſurdity : but we ſhall pro- 
ceed in another manner. A ſavage is a man, and an European 
is a man. The ſuperficial reaſoner concludes hence, immedi- 
ately, that the one is no better than the other; but the true 
philoſoher reflects, that in Europe, the government, laws, 
cuſtoms, ſelf-intereſt, all lay individuals under the conſtant 
neceſſity of reciprocally deceiving each other: every thing con- 
tributes to make vice a duty; it is neceſſary they ſhould be 
wicked, in order to be wiſe : for there cannot bea greater folly 
than to promote the happineſs of had men at the expence of 
one's own. Among the ſavages, ſelf-intereſt pleads as ſtrongly 


as among us, but it does not inculcate the ſame maxims. The 


love of ſociety, and their ſolicitude for their common defence, 
are the only ties by which they are united. The word pro- 
perty, which makes even reputable people with us guilty of 
ſo many crimes, is a term of hardly any meaning with them: 
they lie under no manner of temptation to impoſe on egch 


other; the public eſteem being the only thing to which e- 


very one aſpires, and which they all deſerve. It is very poſ- 
ſible for a ſavage to commit a bad action; but it is impoſſible 
he ſhould acquire a habit of doing ill, becauſe it could ſerve no 
good purpoſe to him. TI conceive, a very juſt eftimation of the 
morals of men may be formed from the multiplicity of buſi- 
neſs ſubſiſting amorg them: the more trade they carry on, 
the more induſtry and ingenuity are admired, the more do 
they deceive and decently impoſe on each other, while they 
become themſelves more the objects of contempt, It is with 
reluctance I fay it; but the man of probity is he only who 
hath no need to impoſe on any one, and ſuch only is the / 06 

Illum non populi faſces, non purpura regum, « _- 

Flexit et infidos agitans diſcordia fratres ; 

Non res Romanæ, perituraque regna. Neque ille 

Aut doluit miſerans inopem, aut invidit habenti. 
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4 now to the concluſions which i have deduced 
al from them. . 

d Science is not made for mankind i in general. 
w Human nature is inceflantly erring in its re - 
. ſearches; and if at any time it attains their end, 
10, it is almoſt always to its prejudice. Man is 
me born to act and reſolve, not to reflect and ſtudy. 

by Reflection ſerves only to make him unhappy, 


without making him better or wiſer: it cauſes 


A him to regret the good that is paſt, and prevents 
ip. his enjoyment of the preſent: it preſents to him 
in an happy futurity to ſeduce his imagination and 
25 torment his deſires, and a melancholy one to 
di- anticipate his diſtreſs. Study corrupts our mo- 
rue rals, ruins our health, deſtroys our conſtitution, 
8 and oſten perverts the underſtanding ; and tho? 
an indeed it teaches us ſomething, the little know- 
be ledge thus acquired is very dearly obtained. 
wy I confeſs, that there are ſome few ſublime ge- 
ly niuſes, who can penetrate through thoſe clouds 
he which invelop the truth; that there are ſome 
2 privileged minds capable of reſiſting the abſur- 
of dity of vanity, the meanneſs of jealouſy, and 
m: thoſe other paſſions which are excited by a taſte 
* for literature. The ſmall number of perſons 
zof- who have the happineſs to poſſeſs theſe qualities 
ible are an honour to mankind; to theſe alone it be- 
— longs, for the good of the reſt, to apply them- - 
uſi- ſelves to ſtudy ; and this exception — — the | 
on, general rule: for, if every individual of man- | | 
55 kind were a Socrates, the ſciences would not be 
yith hurtful; but then there would be no occaſion 
wy for them. | 


All people who have mojals, and of courſe 
pay a reſpect to the laws, and are averſe to in- 
noyations, ought carefully to guard againſt the 

2 | ſcien- 
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ſciences, and particularly the profeſſors of them, 
whoſe ſententious and dogmatical maxims will 
ſoon teach them to deſpiſe their laws and cu- 
ſtoms; which no nation can ever do without 
ſinking into corruption. The leaſt change in 
a nation's cuſtoms, though in ſome teſpects ad- 
vantageous, turns out always to the prejudice 
of their morals: for on theſe their morals de- 
pends; and when they ceaſe to pay a proper re- 
ſpect to theſe, they have no other rule of conduct 
but their own paſſions, and no other reſtraint 
than the laws, which may ſometimes keep the 
vicious within bounds, but will never make 
them virtuous. Beſides, when philoſophy hath 
once taught a people to deſpiſe their ancient 
cuſtoms, they will ſoon learn to elude the laws. 
I ſay, therefore, it is with the morals of a peo- 
ple, as with the reputation of an individual: 
it is a treaſure which muſt be carefully preſer- 
ved; for if it be once loſt, it is never to be re 
covered *. 8 „„ 
But when a people are corrupted to a certain 
* ] ſind in hiſtory one example, and that a ſtriking one, 
which ſeems to contradict this maxim. This is the circum- 
ſtance of Rome being founded by a company of banditti, whoſe 
deſcendants became, in a few- generations, the moſt virtuous 
people that ever exiſted. It would not he difficult, however, 
to explain the fact, if this were the proper place; but J con- 
tent myſelf with remarking here, that the founders of Rome 
were not io much men whoſe morals were corrupted, as men 
© ,whoſe morals were not formed. They did not deſpiſe virtue, 
but they did not know what virtue was: for the words virtues 
and vices are complicated notions, which ariſe only from the 
frequent commerce of mankind. At the worſt, this objection 
cannot be brought in favour of the ſciences; for of the two 
firſt kings of Rome, who formed the republic, and inſtituted 
its manners and cuſtoms, the one employed himſelf only in 
war, and the other in religious ceremonies; the two things in 
Il the world moſt foreig a to philoſophy. 
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degree, whether the ſciences have contributed 
to their corruption or not, ought thoſe ſciences 
to be baniſhed or cultivated, in order to render 
the people better, or prevent their growing. 


worſe ? This is another queſtion ; in the diſcuſ- 


fion of which, I have declared abſolutely in the 


negative. For in the firſt place, as a vicious 


people never return to virtue, the point is, not 
to make thoſe virtuous who are not ſuch, but 
to preſerve them from becoming otherwiſe who 
are ſo happy as to be ſuch. In the ſecond place, 
the ſame cauſes which have corrupted a people, 
ſometimes ſerve to prevent their farther corrup- 
tion. Even as a man, who hath hurt his con- 
ſtitution by medicines, is obliged to have far- 
ther recourſe to medicines in order to ſave his 
life: ſo. when the arts and ſciences have given 
riſe to vices, they become neceſſary to prevent 
their degenerating into flagitious crimes. They 
deſtroy virtue in fact, but leave the external ap- 
pearance * of it; which is ſtill pleaſing. They 
introduce, in its place, decorum and. politeneſs ;. 
and inſtead of the fear of appearing vicious, 
they ſubſtitute the fear of appearing ridiculous, 

My advice therefore is, and I have given it 
more than once, that. we ſhould carefully main-- 
tain our preſent academies, colleges, univerſi- 
ties,, libraries, theatres, and all thoſe other a-- 
wn 4,5 muſe». 
bis appearance is a certain candour of manners, which 
is often ſubſtituted in the place of their purity ;- a certain ap- 
pearanck of order, which prevents the moſt horrible confu- 
ſion; a certain admiration of fine things, which prevents the 
good from ſinking totally into oblivion. "It is vice which af-- 
ſumes the maſk of virtue, not as hypocriſy, to deceive an! 


betray ;- but to prevent, under that amiable and ſacred appear- 


nce, that horrour which it conceives at itſelf when it be- 


holds itſelf in its true image. 
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muſements, which may create a diverſion to 
the vicious diſpoſitions. of mankind, and prevent 
their employing their leiſure hours in more per- 
nicious exerciſes. For in a country where there 
ſhould be neither probity nor morality left, it 
would be ſtill better to live en, knaves than 


among ruffians. 


I come now to aſk, wheres is the inconſiſte 
of my cultivating a taſte for thoſe arts and ſcien- 
ces, the progreſs of which I approve? It were 


now a fruitleſs taſk to perſuade people to do 
good; all that can be done is, to prevent their 


doing ill. To this end, they muſt be engaged 

in puerilities to divert them from bad actions; 
they muſt be amuſed inſtead of documented. 
If my writings have edified the very few good 
people in the world, I have done them all the 
ſervice in my power; and perhaps it may alſo 


be of ſome fervice to them, for me to throw out 


objects of amuſement to others, which may pre- 
vent their receiving any diſturbance from them. 
I ſhould think myſelf happy if J had a dramatic 
piece to be daily hifſed off the ſtage; if by ſuch 
means I might reſtrain but for two hours the 
vicious defigns of a ſingle ſpectator; if I might 
preſerve the honour of the daughter or wife of 
a friend, the ſecret of his confident, or the for- 


tune of his creditor. When morality hath no 
longer any influence, nothing ſhould then be 


thought of but the police; and it is well known 
that muſic and the theatres form one of i its moſt 
important objects. 


If, after this, there remains any difficulty with | 


regard to my juſtification, I will venture boldly 
to ſay, it reſpects neither my adverſaries nor the 
PR but myſelf alone. For it is only * 

| ſelt- 
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ſelf-· obſer vation that I muſt be enabled to judge? 
whether I am to reckon myſelf among the ſmall 
number of the ſelect, and whether my mind is 
capable of ſuſtaining the weight of literary ſtudies. 
I have more than once perceived the danger, 
and more than once have I abandoned them 
with a defign never to reſume them more; thus 
renouncing their ſeductive charms, I ſacrificed 
to my peace of heart the only pleaſures capa- 
ble of engaging it. And now, if amidſt the 
languors of a feeble conſtitution, if at the cloſe 
of à tedious and painful life, I have ventured 
to ſoothe my pains by employing a few moments 
in the ſame purſuits, I conceive that I have nei- 
ther ſhewed myſelf ſo much intereſted, or ſo 
vain of my performances, as to merit in this re- 
ſpect thoſe reproaches which I have caſt on men 
ol letters. 

There wanted but one __ to complete the 
knowledge I wanted of myſelf; and this I made 
without heſitation. After having examined in- 
to the fituation of my mind with reſpect to li- 
terary ſuceeſs, it remained for me to examine its 
ſtate in caſe of the reverſe. I now know what 
to think of it there too, and ſet the public at 
defiance. My piece had the fortune it deſer- 
ved, and I foreſaw; but excepting the uneaſi- 
neſs I felt at the repreſentation s having tired 
me, I went out of the theatre much better and 
more juſtly ſatisfied with myſelf, than I ſhould 
have done had it ſucceeded. 
Il adviſe thoſe, therefore, who are fo ready to: 
reproach me, to take the trouble to know my 
principles better, and alſo to obſerve my con- 
duct more nearly, before they tax me with con- 
Tan and inconſiſtency. If they ever per- 
ceive 
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eeive me uſing little arts to obtain the Guffrage 
and applauſe of the public; if they find me vain 
of having compoſed pretty ſongs, aſhamed of 
having written bad comedies, or that I endea- 
vour to detract from the reputation of my con- 
temporaries, or that I affect to depreciate the 
great men of the age in order to raiſe myſelf to 
their level; or if they find me aſpiring to aca- 
demical honours, paying my court to women 
of faſhion, ſervilely offering incenſe to the 
great; or that, unwilling to ſupport myſelf by 
the labour of my own hands, L am aſhamed of 
the profeſſion I have choſen, and am in the way 
of making a fortune; if they ever find, in a 
word, that the love of reputation makes me for- 


get that of virtue, I beg of them to advertiſe me 


of it, and that publicly; when I promiſe them 
I will immediately throw my books and manu- 
feripts into the fire, and confeſs myſelf guilty of 


all the errors they are pleaſed to reproach, me 


In the mean time, I ſhall continue to write 
books, to make verſes, and to eompoſe muſic, 
if I have abilities, time, and inclination. I ſhall 
continue very frankly to ſpeak the had opinion 


1 have of letters, and of thoſe who cultivate 
them “; and ſhall think myſelf not the worſe 


\ : for 


* I admire how the greateſt part of the literati are miſtaken 
in this affair. When they ſaw the arts and ſciences attacked, 
they thought they were themſelves perſonally intereſted; altho), 
without any inconſiſtency, they might all have been of my o- 
pinion, that, although theſe things have been very prejudicial 
to ſociety, it is at preſent become W a A to make 
uſe of them, as a remedy for the evil they have cauſed; even 
as we do ſome poiſonous animals, by bruiſing them to pieces, 
and applying them to the wound they have made. In a word, 

there is not one man of letters in the world, who, if he conld but 

1 | | ' ſupport 
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for it. It is true, it may hereafter be ſaid, that 
this declared enemy of the arts and ſciences 
wrote nevertheleſs, and publiſhed, theatrical 
performances ; and this, I confeſs, will be a bit- 
ter ſatire, not on me, but on the age in which 
ſupport the preceding article in his on conduct, might not 
fay in his own favour what I ſay in mine: and this manner 
of arguing appears to me very proper for men of letters in 
general; for, by the way, they care very little about the pro- 

eſs of the ſciences, provided the profeſſors of them are held 
k veneration; reſembling, in this particular, the prieſts of pa- 
ganiſm, who inculcated their religion only to maiutain their 
own importance, CE LES © 
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PERSONS of the DRAMA. 
MEN. 


Lisiuox, father to Valentine and Lucinda, and 
guardian to Leander and Angelica. 


VALENTINE; the Self- Admirer, 
LEANDER, brother to Angelica, 


FRONTIN, ſervant to Valentine. 


„„ . 
ANGELICA. 
Lvcikva. 


 MaxTHAa, Lucinda's woman. 


Scene, The apartments of Valentine. 


nd 
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SCENE L 


LucinDa and 8 


Luc. 1 JUST now ſaw my brother walking 
in the garden: let us make haſte and 

lay his picture on his toilet before he returns, 
Mar. There it is, madam, with the drapery 


ſo altered, that it cannot fail to make him ridi- 


culous. Well, though he be one of the hand- 
ſomeſt men in the world, he looks ſtill prettier 
in.the dreſs of a woman. 

Luc. My brother Valentine is indeed ſo deli- 
cate and affectedly nice in his dreſs, that he is a 
kind of woman in man's clothes; ſo that his 
portrait thus metamorphoſed, ſeems rather his 
natural garb than a diſguiſe. 

Mar. Nay, where is the harm ? If the wo- 
men are now-a-days fond of coming as near as 
poſſible to the men, is it not proper the men ſhould 
meet them half-way, and that one ſhould aſ- 
fect the airs of coquetry while the other affect 
airs of conſequence? Thanks to the faſhion, 


| the ſexes will thus ſoon be brought upon a level. 


Luc. Well, I cannot bring myſelf to approve 


ſuch, ridicaous faſhions. Perhaps our own ſex 


may be ſo happy as not to be leſs agreeable, tho? 

leſs reſpectable. But for the men, I lament 
their blindneſs and infatuation. What can the 
fooliſh young fellows mean by uſurping our pri- 
vileges? Do they think to render themſelves 
more agreeable to the women by endeavouring 
to reſemble them ? 


Mar. 
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Mar. If they do, they are miſtaken for the 
women hate one another too cordially, to like 


any thing that reſembles. them. But as to this 
picture, madam ; are not you afraid the Che- 
valier will be offended at the trick you are going 
to put on him? EEA 


Luc. Not at all, Martha: my brother is na- 


turally good-natured ; and, ſetting aſide his par- 
ticular foible, does not want ſenſe. He will 
readily ſee, by the ſilent reproach of his picture, 


that I only defigned to cure him of a piece of | 


folly, which is even diſagreeable to his miſtreſs 
Angelica, my father's ward, to whom he is juſt 
going to be married. It will be doing her at 
leaſt a piece of ſervice, to correct the faults of her 


lover; and you know how greatly I ſtand in need 
of the aſſiſtance of this kind friend, to break off the 
match my father intends for me with her brother. 
Mar. That young ſtranger then, I find, that 


Cleontes, whom you ſaw laſt ſummer at Paſſy, 
mull Tieks at your heart. -. .* _ - - 
Luc. I do not deny it. I even fully depend 


upon his promiſe of ſeeing me again ſoon, and 
on that which Angelica hath made me to engage 


her brother to renounce me. 


Mar. Renounce you, madam ! No, no. Be- 


lieve me, your charms will have a greater in- 


fluence to confirm that engagement, than An- 


gelica will have to break it. 


Luc. You are a flatterer, Martha; but I tell 
you, as Leander hath never ſeen me, it will be 
eaſy for his ſiſter to prepoſſeſs him againſt me, 
and to perſuade him, that, as he cannot be happy 
with a woman whoſe heart is engaged to another 
rſon, he cannot do better than to diſengage | 


imſelf by a decent refuſal. 


; . 5 Mar. 3 
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- ie refuſal? Can you think) ma» 
dam, Leander can have the decency to refuſe 


' ſuch a ſine young lady as you are, with: a for- 


tune of forty ie, crowns ?—(Afide) If the 
knew-that Leander and Cleontes were the ſame. 
perſon, ſhe would not think ſuch a refuſal very 


decent. 


Luc. Hark, Martha! What ob is that b 
Quick, quick, hide the picture. It is- certainly 


N my brother coming; and we have loſt an oppor- 


tunity, by ſtanding to prattle here, of putting 
ou project in execution. 


Mar. une madam, it is miſtrefs Angeles. - 
5 * 9 0 8 25 5 1 4905 
AxGELICA Lucinda, MarTHA. 


Ang Lou know, my dear Lucinda, with- 
what 8 J gave into your project, when 
you cauſed the drapery of your brother's picture | 


' to be altered: and now I fee you on the point 


of putting it into execution, I tremble to think 
how much he may be diſpleaſed with us, when 


he finds himſelf made a jeſt of. I beg of you, 


therefore, to give up this fooliſh deſign. I per- 
ceive I am not formed for divernng: myſelf at 
the riſk of my repoſe. | 5 
Luc. What a timid creature! Valentine is 
too fond to take any thing amiſs from you, ſo 
long as you are only his miſtreſs. Remember 
you have but one day left to indulge yourſelf in 
following your own inclinations. His turn will 
come ſoon enough. Beſides, the intent is to 
cure him of a foible which expoſes him to ri- 
dicule; and this is properly the taſk of a mi- 


ſtres. We may correct the faults of a lover; 
Vol. VIII. K but, 


T_T TEIN 
* 


| (Afide.) 


5 * but, alas l we muſt bear with thoſe of a bul- 


5 all, do you find him 


Jo very ridiculous? As he is really amiable, is 
he ſo very wrong to think ſo ? Do not we ſet 
him the example ? He is deſirous of pleaſing ; 


but if this be a foible, by what virtue more a- 


| greeable can a man recommend himſelf to ſo- 
ciety? 


Mar. Particularly the any of the ladies. 
=- In ſhort, Lucinda, if you will be-ruled 


by me, we will conceal both the portrait, and 


this air of raillery; which may as well be taken 
for an inſult, as ſor a correction. 


Luc. Oh! No. I will not throw away thus 
| the fruits of my induſtry. However, Twill my- 


ſelf rum the riſk of its ſucceſs; you may be no 


- accomplice in the affair, any farther than to 
ſtand by and look on. | 


"5 il A mighty pretty diftin&tion truly ! 44: 


* 5 I wall be delighted to obſerve the looks 
of Valentine. It will be a charming ſcene to 


. behold haw he takes the deceit. 


Mar. True, madam. The pretence, I ſee, i is 
the correction of Valentine; but the real motive 


is to laugh at his expence. This is the happy 


turn of the women. They often correct the 
ridiculous, in thinking. oy: to - amuſe rays 
ſelves. 

Ang. Well, well, if you are i addolved on 4t, 


do: but remember, you 55 be nn, to 


me for the event. 
Au. Be it ſo. n 
. Mind, you have e played me, bac ned 
| en 


W 


err 


Low ad 


Angelic happy! 
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been cakes a hundred unlucky tricks that 1 
owe you payment for, If this affair ſhould in- 
volve me in any e with en E care 
of yourſelf, _ | 5 
Luc. Ves, ves. 2 | 
Ang. Think a little of your 3 
Luc. Ah! my dear Angelica 
Ang. Nay, nay, if you make me quarrel with 
your brother, I proteſt you ſhall: marry mine.— ' 

(in @ lower tone Martha) Re ou have 

promiſed to keep the ſecret. 

Mar. Lou may 14 ae on me. 

Luc. Well then, I | 7 

Mar. I hear the Chevalier's voice. Away, 
away, unleſs you intend be ande have a circle 
of women at his toilette. | 

Luc. Let us take care he a mat ſee us. (She | 

Joys down the piure on the Failed There, now, 

the trap is baited. 

+ Now will I watch my gentleman, e to . 
Luc. Huſh ! ! Let us be going. | | 
Ang. Well, I have an ominous notion of the 

ſucceſs of this bulineſs. 


Sy > .C: E N E III. 
| VaLEenTINE, FRONTIN. 


Val. wen, my Frigidia, to day will be a 
great day for you. 

Fron. Frigidia ! That is as ach as to fay, . 
Angelica. Yes, yes, a wedding - day is a great 
day indeed, that * e all thoſe 
that come after it. 


Val. What pleaſure it will give me to make 


H2 3 Fron. 
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Fron. Why; fir, 40 you intend ſoon to leave 


her a widow? : 
Val. Away wich your anſeaſoutdlowitticifins 


Lou know how much 1 love her. Tell me 


now, what do you think can be wanting to her 


happineſs? With fo much love, with ſome un- 


derſtanding, and ſuch a figure as you ſee; I 


think Fam always certain to —_—_— 
Fron. Oh, fir! the think is indubitdble; you 

bave made the experiment firſt on yourſelf. 
Val. What I moſt regret in this affair is, that 

my marriage will make a number of others die 


with chagrin; they will be at ſuch a loſs to know 


where to beſtow their hearts elſewhere. _ 
Fron. Oh! moſt certainly. Thoſe who love 
ou, for example, will fincerely' hate your dear 
if. And the eee e "hy devil 


ſhall we find any of them? 


* 


Val. But it gros late. It i is time to refs to 
go to Angelica. Come on. {He fits down to 
his toilette.) What do you think of my looks 
to-day? I am vely POS 1 ou t ſeem to look 10 


well as ordinary. 


Fron. As ordinary! No. | r are only as 
you are in ordinary. 


Val. This is a very vile lies; Mis * of 


rouge; and Frs cannot do without i it; 1 ſhould 


be undone by the want of it. Where is my 
patch-box? Ha! what's this? a picture! 
Ah Frontin, what a charming object — 


5p 
. 


Where' did you get this portrait? W 
Fron. I lay 1 de ere i 1 know a 
t of the matter. | 


Val. What! was it not you. who pe 
picture upon my toilette? 

Fran. No, IEA me : dic if Tr did. 8 

5 | * a b 


Val: Who could it be then? | 
Fron. Faith, I can't tell; it could be only the 


Fes or 3 ho | 
Val. r ſomebody elſe. You are paid for 


your Pony I ſee. Do you know that the 
ſight of this object is depreciating to Angelica? 
Upon my honour it is the prettieſt figure I ever 


1515 in my life. What eyes are here! Frontin, 


I think they reſemble mine. 

Fran. That is ſaying every thing. 

Vel. And a good deal of my air too! Faith, 
ſhe's a charming creature; if her mind be an- 


ſwerable to her perſon. But her taſte is a proof, 


of her underſtanding. . The little. rogue is a 
judge of merit. | 
Fron. What the devil is all this? Let me have 


the honour, lir, to look upon this marvellous A 


beauty. 


Val There, look. But don't think me the 
dupe of your affected ſimplicity. Lam no no- 


vice in adventures. 


Fron. Am I not miſtaken? No. Tis even 
he; it is himſelf. How is he dreſſed up here 
with flowers and pompoons? This is, doubt- 
leſs, ſome trick of Madam Lucinda's; in which 
Martha hath at leaſt her ſhare. But I ſhan't 


interfere with them, my indiſcretion hath al- 


ready coſt me many a time too dear. 


Val. Well, doth Mr Frontin know the ori- | 


ginal of that picture? 

Fron. Poh! know her! Some hundred 133 
on the breech, and as many repetitions of a box _ 
on the ear, Rok I. have had the honour of re- 


ceiving from her, have ſufficiently confirmed 


remembrance of her. 
Val. A young lady give kicks on the any, 
| "IL 3 That 
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CL sus: „n, 1 


- That j is a little frolickſome,'truly.” r 
Fron. Oh fir! only the effects of a litde ho 
gs impstiemes, which n her paſs for no- 
thing. 
Val. How] have you bw in her Sede 
Fron. Yes, ſir, and have even now the ho- 
nour to be her very humble fer van. 
Fal. This is pleaſant enough, that there 
ſhould be a pretty woman in Paris, and I not 


know her Come, tell me lincerely, is the 


original as handſome as the portrait? 
Fron. As handſome, fir! why, to an if 
any body hath any thing like your petfections, 


I know nobody capable of bearing a neon 


with you but her. 
Val. (looking earneſtly on the pereVais)" My | 
heart can no longer reſiſt ſuch attractions. 


5 Frontin, tell me the name of this beauty. 


Fron. (aſide.) Ah! faith, now I am r 
Val. What is her name, 1 fay Speak. 
Fron. Her name, ſir Her name 
She has no name, fir :—She is one of tho ſea- 
nonymous beauties, with which the town ſwarms. | 
Val. Into what ſuſpicions and perplexity this 


raſcal throws me! Is. it poſſible theſe charming 


features can be thoſe of a wench nobody knows 
Fron. Why not, fir Beauty often takes a 
pleaſure in ornamenting the laces of 5 


have nothing elfe to boaſt. . 


Fal. - And fo this 1 1 —— 


Fron. A little coquet, very es nd 
| very vain, without having any reaſon to be ſo: 
1 in a word, a true female petit-maitre; ' © 


Val. Thus it is that theſe raſcally valets weak 


of their maſters and miſtreſſes. I am reſolved, 
however, to ſee her. * is her houſe? k 


F 


Fron. 


„ 


that picture no better than you. 


af 
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Fes, ler Roulrz Ar b do you think ſuch 2 


i kttle ereature as that ever had a houſe? 
Val. Don't provoke me, raſcal. Tell me 

whete ſhe lodges then. * 
Fron. Faith, fir, without telling you a word 


of à lie, you know as much of her as I doe $03.59 
Val. Howt. 1 ct K it 85 2111 1 # Mx 
Fron Tl be fworn 1 know the! original de 
rl. And it was not you that put it pere? 
Fron. Devil take me if it was. 
Vul. How then could ter e, me duch ideas 


of . 1. 


Fron. You furniſned me with chem voelllf. 


Can any thing in the world be more ridiculous & 


Val. What, ſhan't I diſcover where this por- 
trait came from! The difficulty and the myſtery. 
excite my curioſity: ſtrangely; for I muſt con- 


feſs that I am actually in love with the object. 


Fron. (afi de.) Well, this is admirable! He i is. 
fallen in love with himſelf. 


Val. And yet Angelica, the charming An | 
Well, in reality I know nothing of 


vice 
the ſtate of my heart; I muſt have a fight of this 
new miſtreſs, before L determine Wen on 
my marriage. 

Fron. How, fir? You will not furcly——T 
fee you are in jeſt. e | 

Val. No, I tell you very ſeriouſly, tit Picdn- 
not give my hand to Angelica; this uncertainty, 
in my ſentiments would be an obſtacle to our 


mutual happineſs. I cannot 71 808 her to. day 


that i is a point reſolved on. 
Fron. Les, with you. But the good eld gen- 


| tleman, your father, hath alſo his little reſolu- 
tions Os 1151 is perhaps the laſt man in the 


word 


* 


: world een * in complaiſance to others. 


Val. I muſt find her out, be the conſequence 


What it will, Come, Frontin, make haſte, let 


phe us make a thorough ſearch: we muſt find her. 
Fron. Come, Frontin, make haſte; ay, fly I 
warrant ye. Let us take an inventory of all the 


| pretty irls in Paris. A fine liſt we-ſhall have, 
truly! The ri * ſuch a book would. _ 
ſet one to ſleep. . 11 181 


Val. Come, cams; make pate 2 Feel 9 


Fron. Les, ſir; but in the mean time, very 
opportunely, here comes your father. Let him 
make one of the party. 


„. 
| 8 by ue * 1115 5 


Linsen, VALENTINE, FronTM. 


III. Well, ſon. f | 
Val. Frontin, a chair for my. 1 


Li. I had rather land. A have but a word 


or two to ſay. 


Val. Indeed, ar, 1 cannot. hear them till Hi 


pleaſe to be ſeated. 


Liſi. But I don't chuſe to be ſeated,. What 3 


the devil means the impertinent fop in ſtanding 
thus upon compliments with his father? , _ 
© Fat. Sir, the reſpect which is due 9 
Lifi. The reſpect due to me ſhould conſiſt in 
bein obedient, and not being troubleſome. 
But bow is all this? What! not dreſſed yet? and 
that upon your wedding-day? This is mighty 
pretty]! What, I ſuppoſe you have not yet. waged 
by "i 5þ iv D 
Fa. 1 ſhall juſt kai wy head, 1 ond or 


% 


Val. TO: _ . How 5 


. Ro »-1 


1 


8 


the road. 


dreſs myſelf" im e ately to pay y my reſpects to 
her. 94, \F . 638 - $6.7 7 
Life. Does'i it ee all this apparatus to e 

up your hair and put on your coat? Zounds! 
when I was a young: fellow, we made better: uſe 
of our time; and inſtead of loſing three parts of 
the day in taking turns before the looking glaſs, 
had a better method of getting inte the good 
graces of e ladies m yd u et 

Val. And yet, fir, it ſeems to me that 4 
perſon deſirous of being beloved cannot take 


too much pains to render himſelf amiable,” and 


that a lover attentive to pleaſe ſhould never us, 
pear in the garb of a ſloven. 

Lili. Mere nonſenſe. A little: nee bex 
comes a lover. The women are better pleaſed 


with our impatience than with our throwing a. 


way our time atꝭ the toilette; and, without af- 


fecting ſo much delicacy in dreſs, we ought to 


have it in the heart. But all this is nothing to 
the purpoſe. I have a deſign to defer your mar- 
riage till the arrival of Leander, in order that 
be may have the ſatigfaction of being preſent, 
and that I may have the pleaſure of ſeeing 5 0a 
and your ſiſter married on the ſame day. 

12 81 . 10 ere derer is not this | 
lucky ? 17110 * 
Fra Oh yes, br, ee delay of marriage is 
de ys ſo much time gained on repentance, | | 

bee Valentine, what ſay vou? It ap- 
gel de me not quite decent to marry the ſiſter · 
without ng for or the ER 1; Mp when he is on 


41 T3 L 


Val. I fay, fir, it is moſt ande ebenes | 
Ii. And you are not diſpleaſed at this delay? 
7 My readineſs to obey your W 

- urn, 
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_ ir, will overcome every kind of reluctanee. 


Lifi. It was out of fear of diſpleaſing you, 
however, that I did not propoſe it before. 

Val. Your will, fir, is no leſs a rule for my 
indinetions than my aQtions.—( {fide to hap 
What a yes creature of a father! 

Lil. I am pleaſed to find you ſo traQtable ; 
and you ſhall have the merit of it at an eaſy 
rate; for by a letter I have juſt now received, 
Leander-informs me $hat he will be here to-day. 
Vs Va. How, ir! 


14%. Yes, fon 3 and fo nothing, you fees nec 


— ovary 
Val. And would you marry bim, ür, the mo- 
ment of his arrival? 


Fron. Ay? Marry a man in his'boots and. 


and he have not as yet ſeen each other, i it is ne - 


Lf... Not fo, CS Beſides, 26 Ln Lucinds 


ceſſary they ſhould have ſome little time to get 


acquainted. But he may be preſent at the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter; and I have not the cruelty to 


reſtrain any longer the e Sen * is o- 
bedient a ſoit as YOUs - „ 5 
Val. But, fir— n 11 1 12 


Li. Fear nothing; 1 88 and approve che 


. warmth of your paſſion too much to deceive you. 
Val. But, my good father —— - © 


© Lift, Leave i * me, I ſays [ know very well 


what you are going to — 


_ lo hug 47 dear 6—1—-beve reflected 


Lik. Refleted 1 You reflect 11 ſhould never 
have ſuſpected that. Well, fir, and pray what 
bas been 1 e of 2 N medi- 
; TO 2 Tpke Þ ET PL N 

1 5 | Va . 


be 
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Pal. The inconveniences of matrimony, fir. 
Fron. A very fertile ſubjeQ, truly 
Li. A blockhead, indeed, may ſometimes 


reflect; but it is never till the folly is commit= 
ted and paſt remedy. Here again is my ſon 


Valentine. 
Val. How, fir! committed and paſt remedy! 
I am not yet married. 
Life. True, Mr Philoſopher ; ; but you are to 


know, that there is no difference between my- 


will and my act. What I reſolve on, is as good 


As dove. You ſhould have moralized when I 


firſt Propoſed the match, and you were ſo eager 


* for it. I ſhould then have willingly liſtened to 
you objections: for you know very well how 
good · natured I am. 

Fron. Les, yes, fir, we are all ready to do you 
juſtice in that reſpect. | 


Life. But at preſent, when every thing is ſet- 
tled, you are at liberty to ſpeculate at leiſure ; 
you may indulge your reflections without wy 
prejudice to your marriage. 

Val. My appcehenſions, fir, increaſe my re- 


luctance. Think of the importance of the af- 


fair; I intreat you, and delay it a few days. 


Liſi. Good -day to you, Valentine; you will 
you unclerſtand 


be married this evening, or 


me. How was I duped by the pretended obe- 
e a this equirocating W Exit. 


8 CE N E 1 
VALENTINE, FronTIN. | 


| Pal. 1 How his obſtinacy diſtreſſes mei 


Fron. Yes, fir, it is even ſo; married or diſ- 


inhetjted. _ You muſt either be tied to poverty 
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mo 6; W 
or a Leman. To be e the preference ; is 
. doubtful. 

Val. Doubeful 1 No. My choice was before 
uncertain; but my father's derbe * de · 
termined me. 
Frrn. In favour of Angelica ? ? 45 

Val. No. To the contrary. * 

Fron. I congratulate you, e on fo 3 a 
reſolution. Tou are determined then to ſtarve, 

a worthy martyr to liberty. But if you were re- 
quired to marry the original of the portrait, I 
ſuppoſe matrimony would not appear quits: io 

terrible; ha! 

Val. No. But if n my 8 pretends to com- 
yel me, I believe I ſhall reſiſt his importunity 
with equal obſtinacy. And yet I perceive my 
heart would bring me back to Angelica, if it 


Vere attempted to force me from her. 


Fron. Very tractable indeed! I ſee, whether 
u inherit your father's fortune or no, you will 
| ke at leaſt his virtues. (He looks ns 
at the picture, and gives a loud Neeb. * Ab. Fi. 
Val. What's the matter? 
Fron. Since our diſgrace, this portrait ſeems 
| to me to have aſſumed a kind of family counte- 
nance; a certain chop-fallen—— _ | 
Val. It is throwing away time to liſten t to hie 
impertinence. Ae een by this time have been 
all over Paris. Exit haſtily. 
Fron. Ay, "ach * to chat pace, . you will 
ſoon be the whole town over. I will go and 
wait the iſſue in the ſn1 corner of ſome ta- 
rern, _ ha: * may N T bave been upon the 
h 18 3„½ 414. 86451:04h 
egg 43 dvr 2d l ic E N E. 


"Te; 


* 


1 for the diſcovery. | 
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"CEN en 


ANGELICA,: MazTH4. / 0 


Mar. Ha! bat ha! What a diverting ſcene! 
Who could have. thought it? O madam, what 
have you loſt by not being on the watch with me, to 


have ſeen him ſo enamoured with his own charms! 


Ang. He ſaw them doubtleſs with my eyes. 
Mar. And can you have ſtill the weakneſs to 
entertain a Karr for a man capable « of fork ex- 


travagance 


Ang. It appears to you then very einst ? 


But what can he be reproached with more than 
the common vice of his age? Think not, how- 
ever, that I am inſenſible of this injuſtice done 


me by the Chevalier: I am afflicted that he 
ſhould thus prefer the firſt agreeable face that 
preſents itſelf; and have too much love, not to 
have ſome delicacy. Nay, Valentine ſhall either 


make a ſacrifice of his follies to me to-day, or 


I ſhall make a facrifice of my paſſion to the dic. 
tates of reaſon. 

Mar. I am afraid, madam, the one will be 
juſt as difficult as the other. 

Ang. Here is Lucinda. My brother is ex- 
pected to-day, Take care that ſhe does not ſuſ- 
pect him to be her incegnito, till . den be 


— 
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Mar. Twill lay you a wager, madam Lucinda, 
11 will never gueſs what has been the effect of 
our ſcheme. You will laugh moſt immoderately 
at the ſucceſs of the picture. 

Vor. TOS „ Luc. 


TP 
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Luc. Oh, Martha, I cannot trouble my head 


about the portrait now. I have other things to 
mind. My dear Angelica, I am diſtracted, 


ruined, and undone. - Now is the time I ſtand 
in need of all your aſſiſtance. My father hath 


_ Juſt informed me of the arrival of Leander; in- 
fiſting upon my receiving him as a ſuitor to-day, 


and to give him my hand in a week's time. 
Ang. And what is there fo terrible in all this? 


Mar. Not terrible, ma'am ! What, to marry 
a a fine young lady of eighteen, to a handſome 
rich young fellow of twenty-two! Bleſs me, it 


is enough to make one tremble all over; and I 
am ſure there is not a young girl in all Paris 
come to years of diſcretion, whom the very no- 


- 


tion of ſuch a marriage would not throw into 


a fever. „„ 5 
Luc. I will conceal nothing from you, Ange- 
lica. I have at the ſame time juſt received a 
letter from Cleontes, whom I expect every mo- 


ment from Paris, to make propoſals to your fa- 


ther. He conjures me to delay my marriage; in 


mort, he ſtill loves me. Oh, my dear friend, 


can you be infenſible to the agitation of my 


| heart? By that friendſhip which you have ever 


Ang. The more value I ſet on that friendſhip, 
the more I wiſh to confirm it by your marriage 
with my brother. However, your happineſs, - 
Lucinda, is the firſt: object of my wiſhes; which 
are more conformable to yours than you may 
imagine. ; PR 

Luc. RecolleCt your promiſes then, Lucinda, 
and give Leander to underſtand that my heart 


never can be his; that—— 


Mar. Nay, madam, make no raſh declara - 
A Eko tions. 


= 
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tions. The men have ſo many arts, and the wo- 


men ſo much inconſtancy, that, if Leander ſhould 


take it into his head to make love to you, I'd 


lay a wager, he'd carry his point in ſpite of your 


Luc. Pray, Mrs. Martha—— q 
Mar. I would not give him above two days to 
ſupplant your incognito, and that without cauſing 
you the leaſt regret, _ „ 
Luc. Prithee, mind your own affairs ——It is 


on you, my dear Angelica, I rely in the midſt 


of this trouble. 1 ſhall uſe all my influence with 
my father, to defer, if 'poſliblez a marriage 
which the pre-engagement of my heart makes 
me look upon with horror. .  [Exit- 
Ang. Now ſhould I prevent her going to her 
father; but I know Lifimon is not a man to be 
moved by the ſolicitations of his daughter, 


| whoſe intreaties will only ſerve to render him 
the more determined on a marriage which ſhe 


as much wiſhes for as ſhe ſeems to dread. If I 
divert myſelf a little with her preſent uneaſineſs, 
it is only to render the event more agreeable 
when ſhe is undeceived. Indeed, this is all the 
revenge our friendſhip will permit. 


Mar. I will follow her, however, madam, to i 
prevent ber, if poſſible, doing ahy thing ridi- 
culous, without betraying your ſeeret. | 


s CEN 2 vn. 
__  AnGxLaica ſola, 9 
What an inſenſible creature am I, to amuſe 
myſelf thus, when I have ſo many things that 
lie at my heart! Perhaps even now Valentine is 
repeating his ens: Or perhaps he hath 
„ 2 diſ- 


diſcovered the impoſition, and out of reſentment 
makes an offer of his heart to ſome other object. 


* 
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For men are ſuch ſtrange creatures, that they 


never reſent any thing ſo much as when they are 


in the wrong. But here he comes, taken up in 


8 cee of his r 


WY c E. N E -. IX. 
Aeli, Vazn rin. 


Pal. (not ſeeing Ang. ) I. ramble about. with- 
out knowing where to look for this charming 
object. Oh that love would direct me in the 


ſearch! 
Ang. (afide. ) Ungratefu creatute! he direQs. 
you but too we 
Fal. Thus love is always attended with its 
diſquietudes; and becauſe I am not under the 


ſolicitude of making myſelf beloved, J muſt ſuf- 


| fer the torment af looking i in. vain. for a beloved A 


ob) ect. 


| Ang. ( 95 de.) What — impertinence | 
How. is it polhble to be at once ſo amiable and 


fo filly! ! 
Val. I muſt ſtay = the return of Frontia. He 


may poſſibly have been more ſucceſsful, But at 


the worſt, Angelica loves me. 
Ang. (aſide.). Ah, traitor | You are but too 
ſenſible of my weakneſs. 


Val. After all, 1 ſhall ſtand no bad ance 
with her; her goodneſs. of diſpoſition, her 


3 cbarme . 


Ang. (aſide.) He does me the eur to take 
up with me at the worſt. 
Val. How unaccountable are my Gn enn ! 


: 1 renounce the poſſeſſion of a charming object, 


4 4 to 
4 b 
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to which I find my heart at bottom ſincerely de- 


voted; I expoſe myſelf to the reſentment of my 
father, to run after a miſtreſs, perhaps unwor- 
thy of my ſolicitude, perhaps merely imaginary, 
and that ſolely at the inſtigation of a portrait 


dropt from the clouds, and no doubt a flattering 


one. What caprice! what folly! But then 
theſe caprices and follies are an amuſement, a 
relief to an agreeable man. (He looks at the 
portrait.) What graces! What features 
How enchanting ! How divine] No, no, An- 
gelica muſt not flatter herſelf that ſhe can bear 
any compariſon with ſuch beauty. 

Ang. ( ſnatching the portrait out of his hand. \ 
To be ſure, I ſhall not pretend to it. But pray, let 
me ſhare in your admiration of it. A ſenſe of 
the charms of my rival, will e at Gs 


the diſgrace of my defeat. 


Val. O heavens! 
Ang. Well, ſir, what have you Pa ſay 7 Sou: 


' ſeem confounded. I did not think a petit-maitre | 
could have been ſo eaſily put out of countenance. 


Val. Cruel Angelica! But you know the aſ- 


cendant you have over me, and e may 
inſult me without reply. 


Ang. To be fure, I am greatly i in che wrong: 
and of right, doubtleſs, you ſhould reproach me. 
Come, fir, I will have pity on your embarraſſ- 


ment. There is your portrait; and I am the 
leſs diſpleaſed to find you are in love with the 
original, as my ſentiments are in that reſpect 


perfectly agreeable to yours. 


Val. How! Do You: know the perſon of the 
original | ? 


Ang. I not only know, but can aſſure you l 155 | 


a perſon better than any other in the world. 
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Val. Indeed! That is new to me, and the lan- 

guage ſomething imgular too in the mouth of a 
rival. 

Ang. I know nothing af 165655 u what I 97 

is very „ OATS he is piqued, triumph. 
( (Afade,) 

Val. She has then a om deal of merit, you 

N It depends only on herſelf to o have an 
infinite deal. 

Val. What! No faults at call? 

Ang. Oh yes, a great many. oY is a little, 
mh ſical, capricious, fickle, flighty thing; 
whoſe vanity is inſupportable. But what of that? 
She is amiable; notwithſtanding all this; andi 
can fortel already, that you will love _ giddy. | 
creature as long as you live. ; 1 
Val. And you conſent to it—Ha } [ 


Tes. 
. And are not diſpleaſed at *? 


„ No. e 
| Fal (aſide.) Her indifference dikrads me. 
| . 0 Angelica aloud.) And may I flattern 
myſelf you will renew your acquaintance with 
her i in my favour? _ L 
Ang. 1 deſire nothing more ardently. ar. 
Val. (in a tone of anger and reſentment.) "Hh | 
| 7 all this with a tranquillity that charms me. 


Ang. How! Lou juſt now complained of my | 


raillery, and now are angry at my indifference. 
There is no knowing how to deal with you. 

Val. (aſide.) 1 ſhall burſt with ſpleen.— 
(Aloud to Angelica.) Will you do me the favour, 
madam, to bring me acquainted with the lady? 

Ang. This is not a piece of ſervice, I am ſure, 
5 expected of me 3 __ Ankeny be better than 


your | 


er 


hk 
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a your expeRtations for once, and Pune you 1 


will. | 
Val. It muſt be in a fork time. 
Ang. Perhaps this very. _ | 
Val. I can no longer contain myſelf. (Going 


out.) 
N (aſde.) This is a good omen: he hath 


too much anger not to have more love. (Calling 


after him) Where are you going, Valentine ? 


Val. 1 ſee my company is diſagreeable, ma- 


ang and therefore was going out. 


Ang. Oh no, I am juſt going myſelf; it is 
not fair to drive you out of your own apartments. 

Val. Go, then; and remember, that thoſe who 
have no love themſelves, deſerve not to be loved 

. 

Ang. And yet it is better to hong no 0 love at 


all, than to be in love with one's ſelf.” 


8 S. - N. 2 X. 
VALENTINE folus.. no 


Ja oh with one's ſelf ! Is it a'crime'to {et A 
juſt value on one's own accompliſhments? Tam, 
however, greatly mortified. Is it poſſible for her 
to give up ſuch a lover as I am, without concern? 


44 
: - 


One would think the looks upon me as an or- 


dinary perſon. It is in vain to diſguiſe the 
trouble I feel; and,. indeed, I am almoſt afraid 
to love her after this proof of her inconſtancy. 


But—No—my whole heart is at preſent taken 


up in the contemplation of this charming object. 
J will renew my ſearch, and to the care of en- 
ſuring my own happineſs, add that of exciting 


the * of Angelica. Oh here is Frontin. 


| PO "ECL 
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8 © E N E XI. 
. uon rin drunk., 


- From. What the devil, can t T walk upright 
1 Come, cheer up. 

Val. Well, Frontin, have you found—— 

Fron. O yes, fir. 

Val. Heay'ns! is it poſſible ? Do 

Fron. But I have taken a world of trouble. 
Val. Well, come, tell me where? 


Fron. I have run about among all the taverns | 


in this part of the town. 
Val. The taverns! 


Fron. But I have ſucceeded beyond my ex | 


ations. -. 
Val. Tell me then ; how was it? | 
Fron. It was a—a—a— 
Val. What the devil is this vile animal mut- 
tering about? 
Fron. ors » fir, ſtay; let me tell you in me- 
thod and order. 


Val. Silence, you 33 raſcal ; or give I 
me a direct anſwer about the original of the | 


Portrait. Ws cies 
Fron. O ay, the original. True. | Rejoice 
fry rejoice'; good n, I fay. 1 
Val. Well. 


Fron. It was neither at the White-Croſs, nor 


at the Golden Lion, nor at the Pine- Apple, 


nor 


Val. When will ou ſpeak to be ſe, 
OT OO . purpo , 
Fron. 3 fir, patience ; as it was not 
theres it muſt of courſe be ellewhere 4 0 | 
; , 


=, 


it 


18 


| | og 
Oh, ned fear but 1 ſhall come. to it—1 thall 
come to wt: 


Val. I have a 3 e eee fellow 
on the head. I cannot bear him ay 11 N 


s o K N KE XII. "I 


'FRONTIN folus. e 


To be ſure, I am a very pretty tan 
This floor is deviliſn rough. Where was 1 t 
1 am r out. Ah! if 1 did 6 N 


8 0 E N E XIII. 
Loemnpl, Fon TIN. 5 
ana Tess, where is your maſter? 
Fron. Gone in ſearch of himſel. 


Luc. In ſearch: of himſelf! 019} 2 31901. 5 15 51 
Fron. Ay, to be married to himſelf. 


2 os. 


Luc. What's the meaning of this nonſenſe? 
1 4 Nonſenſe ! 1 1 don t . e N 
it then 561 N N T 


Luc. No, truly. 

Fron. Faith, nor I neither; I will Ain i it to 
you, however, if you pleaſe. 5 

Luc. What, will you explain what you don t 


underſtand yourſelf? oof fait 1 


Fron. Oh, Madam, I have been at — ; 
Luc. You have been at the tavern, I believe:| 
He's certainly drunk. Come, Frontin, collect 
your fenſes a little, and nenn to ein 
yourſelf underſtood. e 
Fron. Nothing in the id is more eafys 
Stay. The portrait that you metamor—no,, 
not metamor yes, metamorphoſed. That 


1 to NG my maſter, — that i is, I mean 1 1 5 
Ot | | Y— 
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lady,—between whom you made ſuch a mix- 


ture I found it all out—you could not im- 


poſe upon me. ee eee | 


plainly? — 
Luc. Oh no, tis ede. . 


Fron. Every body elſe but my maſter can un- 
derſtand me: but he is fallen in love with his 


own picture. 
Luc. What! without knowing i Is M 447 
 * Fron. Yes, and that! is what makes It fo er · 
traordinary. 
e gd: all the reſt. But he 
could foreſee that? Run quickly, good Froptin, 


fly, and find out your maſter : tell him I have 


ſomething of the utmoſt conſequence to com- 


municate to him. But take particular care: not 
to Jet him know any thing of your ſuſpicions, | 
| et there's ee for you—— 


(Gives him money.) 
Fron. To FIRY madam; is it not? 
- Iu, Oh no, you have no occaſion for drink. 
Fron. 88 way of huſh · money, . 


SCA NE XIV. 
_ Lvcinna fes. 


1 will 3 ls a moment, but * the 


whole, whatever be the conſequence; I cannot 
bear a brother ſo dear to me ſhould make him- 
ſelf ridiculous, by the very means that were em- 

yed to cure — How unhappy am I? I 


15 diſobliged my brother; my father, irritated 


by my reluctance to be married, is only the 
more abſolute; my lover is abſent, and in no 
condition to relieve me. I am afraid of being 


N = my bend, and the * of a 


man 


a c 1 
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man I cannot bear; for I certainly hate Leander, | 
d to him. 


8 8 E N EY. 
| ANGELICA, LUCINDA, MarTHA. 


Ang. Come, come, comfort yourſelf, Lucinda; | 
Leander will do you no great hurt. I muſt con- 
feſs, however, that he was deſirous of * 
you without your knowing it. 

Luc. Alas! ſo much the worſe. 

Ang. But do you know that his behaviour v was 
none. of the moſt civil on the occafion? _ 

Mar. Oh, only a little vein of family-humour. 

Luc. Good Goa! how provoking you are! 
Well, after he ſaw me, what did he ſay? 

Ang. He ſaid he ſhould be very ſorry to have 
you againſt your conſent. 

Mar. He even ſaid, your repugnance to him 
gave him ſome pleaſure, But he faid this wit 
a comical air \ 

Luc. 'This mode of obedience is certainly not 
very polite; * _ 

Mar. To be polite with other. women, it is 


not neceſſary to be always ſo very obedient. 


Ang. The only condition of his renunciation 
is, that you receive his viſit of leave. | 
Luc. Oh no. 1 ſhall excuſe him that cere- 
mony. | 
Ang. Nay, dur you cannot refuſe him that. 
Beſides, I engaged for you that you ſhould do it. 
And indeed, I muſt acquaint you in confidence, 
that he depends greatly upon the ſucceſs of chat 
interview; flattering himſelf that, when you 
have ſeen him, ur! will Have” no W to 
his * £2 | 5 
Luce 


\ 


nity, ehen. ff 
Mar. He conceives be ſhall be able to capti 


vate ou. 
Ang, And it is in 8 of hid. exPec- 
tation that he has conſented t to the treaty. | pro- 


poled. INT 


Mar. PU ane for it he d not bare ac 
eepted.the bargain, but that he was very ſure 


you would not take him at his word, © 

Luc. He muſt be ſurely an inſupportable block: 
head. Well, he need but make his appearance; 
I long to fee how he will diſplay his charms; 
and I will give you my word it ſhall be with an 
air——Let him come, let him come; he wants 


a leCture, and depend. upon it he ſhall receive 


an inſtructive one. 


Ang. Well, we ſhall ſee, my dear Ind 
but we do not always abide by our reſolutions; | 
I would venture to lay a wager he will ſoften you. 


Mar. Ah! theſe men ate * — 0: 
Ka will ſee he will win upon you. 
Luc. Make yourſelt eaſy about that. 


Ang. Well, look to yourſelf. You cannot ot fay 


we did not caution you. 


Mar. A „ it is not our foult, if 25 ſufter | 
yourſelf to be ſurpriſed. ' 2 
Luc. Well, really 1 believe you will make v. 


crazy between you. 
Ang. (to Martha.) We have worked her up 


to the pitch (Aloud to Lucinda.) Well, ſince 


you will have it ſo, Martha will 8⁰ and Intro- 

duce him. x \ 3 5 
„Luc. What's that? nn e 1 
Mar. We ly Ich him in We and beben 


5 5 He will be bere i in a moment. (Exit. 


. „ Luc. 
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th 
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Lie. Oh that my dear Cleontes were here, 
that he might ſee in what manner I receive his 
ZS . | 


ine; Br CK ere 
ANGELICA, LUCINDA, Mar THAa, LAN DER. 


Ang. Come in, Leander, and know Lucin- 
da's ſentiments from herſelf. She imagines ſhe 
hates you, and is doing herſelf violence to give 
you a bad reception: but 1 will anſwer for it, 
that all thoſe appearances of hatred are in fact ſo 
many proofs of her love ſor you. | 
Lac. (turning her head away from Leander.) 
On that ſuppoſition, he muſt be highly in favour. 
indeed. Contemptible! 1 
Ang. Lucinda: Doth your reſentment get. 
the better of your manners, child ? Don't you 
look at the gentleman? „„ 

Lea. If it be my paſſion which excites your re- 
ſentment, behold a criminal indeed. (Falling 
en his knees to Lucinda.) | | 

Luc. Ah! Cleontes! Provoking Angelica! 

Lea. Leander hath diſpleaſed you too much for 
me to hope to receive, under that name, the fa- 
vours I experienced under that of Cleontes. But, 
if the motives of my diſguiſe may juſtify the ef- 
tect of it, you will pardon the delicacy of an 
heart whoſe weakneſs was the deſire of being 
beloved ſolely for its own ſake. 

Luc. Rife, Leander. An exceſs of delicacy 
can offend only thoſe who are themſelves deſti-. 
tute of it. Mine is fully ſatisfied with this proof 
of yours, as yours ought to be with its ſucceſs. 
But, .as for you, my dear Angelica, how could 

- os + a you 


- 
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vou have the eruelty thus to amuſe yourlel with 
my diſtreſſes? : | 
Ang. You certainly have great reaſon to com- 
plain. You are both happy, while I am ſubjec- | 

ted to a thouſand anxieties. .. 

Lea. And have you, my dear alter, been la. 
bouring for my happineſs, while your own hath 
been at he 7 + La is ſuch bonnet as T ſhall 

never e Ke hiffes her hand. ) 
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LAN DER, VALENTINE, ANGELICA, Los 
 CINDA, MaRrTHA. -- 


| Pal. (obſerving Leander and Angelica.) $6 | 
So—Nay, let not my preſence lay you under 
any reſtraint. I find I did not know, madam, 
the full extent of your conqueſts. I was a 
ſtranger to the happy object of your preference; 
and ſhall have the mortification to remember, 
that, after having been ſo long your faithful votary, 
Valentine hath been the perſon moſt injured. 
Ang. It will be better ſo than you im- igine; 
in fact, you ſtand i in need of a leſſon or two of 
modeſty. 
2 Val. How, Mam! do you join raillery to 
- » inſult? Have you the effrontery to applaud your- 
ſelf for what you ought to bluſh at? 
Ang. Oh, fir, if you are angry, I leave you: 
I am not ford of being abuſed. 
Val. No, madam, you ſhall ſtay if you pleaſe; 
I will have the ſatisfaction of being witneſs to 
Jour confuſion. 
Ang. Well, Sir, enjoy that ſatisfaction. 
Val. For I hope you have not the aſſurance to 
W your e „„ 


* 1 
* - 4 
2 Ss @© r mad os wwe e OeaS 


Ang. 


to forgive me? | 
Ang. Why really, you do not ethos: * 
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.. You need not fear it. ® 
Val. And that you don't flatter yourſelf Kre- 
tain the ſmalleſt ſentiments in your favour. 
Ang. My opinion on that ſubject will make 


no difference in the thing. 


Val. J proteſt to you, I am determined forthe 
future to hate you. | TE 
Very well, fir. 
N (Taking out the portrait. ) And this (hall 
be the only object of my affection. 


Lou are much in the right of it, fir; 5 


and 1 proteſt to you, that I have an attachment 
to this gentleman (turning to her brother) by no 


means inferior to yours for the original of that 
Fenn | 

Val. Ungrateful woman! Death i is then my 
an refuge. 

Ang. A word with you, We I really 
pity your ſituation. But you muſt confeſs, that 
jou are the moſt unjuſt of mankind, to take fire 
at an apparent inconſtancy, of which you your - 
ſelf have ſet me the example: but my good na- 
ture is {till greater than your extravagance. 

Val. You will ſee he will _ me the der 


. 4 


will tell you, however, upon what conditions I 
may be brought to do it. Tou have heretofore 
profeſſed ſentiments for me, to which I made 
too. tender a return for ſuch ingratitude. You 


have, nevertheleſs, injured me, by conceiving 


an extravagant and fantaſtical paſſion, at ſight 


of a mere picture; with all the levity, and 1 


will add folly, of your age and character. We 
are not now to examine whether I ought to have 


imitated your behaviour; nor does it become 


K 2 | yous 


«of 
, ; 
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you, who are guilty, to cenſure my conduct. 
Val. Not become me! Good God! But let 
us ſee what all this fine diſcourſe tends to. 
Ang. It tends to this. I told you I knew the 
object of your new paſſion; and that was true. 
I added, that I loved that object tenderly ; and 
this was but too true. In avowing its merit, I | 
did not diſguiſe its faults. I did more; I pro- * 
miſed to bring you acquainted with that object, WM ” 
And I now give you my word to do it this very 
day, even this very hour: for I can aſſure you, 
_ It is much nearer you than you imagine. 
Val. What am I to underſtand by all this? 
Ang. Pray, don't interrupt me. The truth, 
in fine, obliges me to ſay again, That perſon ar- 
dently loves you; and I can anſwer for ſuch at- 
p tachment, as well as for my own. It is now 
your buſineſs to make choice, between that ob- 
ject and me, of the perſon on whom you are de- 
termined to beſtow all your tenderneſs. Chuſe, 
Chevalier; but chuſe immediately, and that for 
Ever. VVV þ dare 
Mar. A pleaſant alternative this! How devil- WW 
+ Hhly my gentleman is embarraſſed ! Be ruled by 
me, fir, take the portrait, and you will be ſure 
to ke eons » » ooo TI » 
Luc. Oh! Valentine, is it neceffary to heſi - 
tate ſo long, to follow the diftares of your 
„%%% ᷣ ee ny oe 58 
Val. Lame e picture away, an keel" inp 
to Angelica.) conflict is over—You have 
conquered, my dear Angelica, and I feel how | 
much inferior the ſentiments which ariſe from 
 - Caprice are to thoſe which are inſpired by a love | 
for you. (Martha picks up the portrait, and 
gives it to Angelica.) But alas tho! my heart 
e CE £5 des 


=—& 33 


e et 


it is he himſelf. 
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returns to you, may I flatter myſelf it will re- 


cover yours? 5 

Ang. You may judge of my eee | 
by the ſacrifice you have made me. Riſe, Va- 
lentine, and contemplate theſe features. E 


(Holding out the portrait. ) 
Les. (looking alſo on the portrait.) Sure I ſhould 
hoes that face! Hold Les, faith it is—— ' 


Val. Hel who? You mean me. Hig is a 
woman, whom I renounce together with the 
Abele f ſex, and that for erer, in favour of * 

klica. 

Ang. Yes, . ; it has been a mere 
woman hitherto: but I hope for the future to 
find him a man, ſuperior to all thoſe little foibles 
which degrade his ſex and character. | 

Val. You ſurpriſe me ſtrangely. - 

Ang. You. ought the leſs to be ignorant of 
this object, as you have had the moſt intimate 
connection with it, and certainly cannot be ac- 
cuſed of having neglected it. Take away but that 


effeminate drapery by which your ſiſter n 


diſguiſed it, and you will ſee it i- 
Fal. Myſelf — Heavens! what do I ſee? 
Mar. Is it not plain? You * unde _ mou 

trait, and there the original. 8 | | 
Val. I ſhall die with Ge. | 
Mar. You are the firſt; perſon of the 8 | 

ter, perhaps, that ever n what ſhame. was. 
( (A/ade.) 
Ang. Ungrateful man Was 1 weokg 40 ys 

Loved the original of this picture? 

Val. I will love 1 it for the tutures only becauſe 
it loves you. ; 

08; To confirm our ir reconciliativn, Iam whom . 
ö K 3 pou 
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you will have no objection to my preſenting o 


you my brother Leander. 
Lea. Permit me, fir 
Val. Oh heavens ! this is the 8 of gel. 


city; and was not Angelica falſe when I was 


ungrateful ? x 4 : 
Luc. In taking part with our k 


ther, my own is augmente 


8 C R N E XVII. 


ieee FRoxTIN, with the Licht / the 
foregoing ſcene. 


L. Had 1 dee you are all met gether very 
ortunely. Tou, Valentine and Lucinda, 


8 * 
8. bro- 
4 


having refuſed to marry agreeable to my Invli- 


nations, I at firſt intended to compel you; but 


I have reflected that it is ſometimes neceſſary 
to act the part of a good father, and that con- 
ſttraint does not always make happy marriages. 


I have, therefore, determined to break off all the 
former connections, and to enter upon new ones. 
I will marry Angeliea myſelf. Lucinda ſhall go 


into a convent; Valentine ſhall be diſinherited; 


and as to you, Leander, you muſt have patience. 
Mar. Excellently well determined, faith. 


Iii. How's this? You all look confounded. 
Fran. Pll be hang'd if any of them can open 


- © their lips. Plague take all fooliſh lovers, I lay. 


Be Come, come; now you know my mind, 
have nothing to do but to conform to it. 


Lea. Hold, fir, hold; condeſeend to ole 


your ſentence a little. Don't you read re 
tanee in the looks and perplexity of the offenders 5 


And would ou erp the innocent * 
„ 121 4 1 18 n 4 2 £7 
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o T,. Well, I will be fo weak as to make a- 
x nother trial of their obedience. Let us ſee. 
Come, Mr Valentine, do you ſtill make your 
reflections on matrimony? A . 
Val. Yes, fir. But inſtead of its inconveni- 
ences, I ſee nothing in that ſtate but happineſs. 
* Liſs. Oh ho! you have chang'd your note, I 
ſee. And you, Mrs Lucinda, are you ſo fond of 
liberty ſtill 2 | 5 
Luc. I am ſenſible, the loſs of it, fir, muſt be 
he pleaſing, when our duty requires it to be given up. 
Lifi. Ay, now you talk like reaſonable crea- 
tures. Now you give me pleaſure. Let me em - 


© 7 


ry brace my children; come, we will haſten to the 
a, celebration of your happy nuptials. A little 
li exertion of authority, I ſee, is ſometimes very: 
ut proper. | | 

ry Val. Well, my fair Angelica, you have cured 
n- me of a foible which was the diſgrace of my 
es. youth ; and for the future, I hope to experience 
he in your ſociety, that when we truly love ana- 
es. ther, we ceaſe to be fond of ourſelves. 
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AN INTERLUDE. © 
Repreſented before his Maj eſty at Fontaine- 
bleau, on the 18* and 24˙ of October 1752 
and at Paris, by the Royal Academy of Mu- 
fic, on Thurſday the firſt of March 1753 . 
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| Mix D 1 8 L © S, 


| Hiſtoringrapher of France, one of the 


Forty Members of the French Aca- 


demy, and Member of the OT 
of Belles Lettres. 


| Pran. me, Sir, to ple your name at - 


the head of a work, which, without your 
patronage, had never been repreſented or made 
public. May this my firſt and only dedica- 
tion, do as much honour to our as it does to 
myſelf. 


: | 4 £ 
1 am, Sir, | 

: Tour very 11 
PRA moſt obedient NO 
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of the Conjurer : On the other, Trees and 
Fountains, A ** of a Hamlet in the 


„ 3 ec 'E 7k 


Enter coli Th Sting, and wiping 4 eyes * 
with her apron. „ 


VII ; Conjunnn. [i 
Av INTERLUDE. fl 
1 The Theatre WIE) on one gate, the Kos”. 1 
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1.48) e 
And in tears hath left to moan 3 
„Unhappy Colinet! 1 OO x 


Bewail I muſt the fickle youth, 
Whom loſt to me, to love and truth, 
I would but can't forget. 
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Les, inconſtant Colin's flown, 5 
And i in tears hath left to 8 & £13 
Unhappy Colinet. | 


He do d me once, unhappy me 
But now ſome fairer maid prefers z 

| Who like myſelf will lighted e, 
And my complaint in turn be her's, 


But about my wretched fate „ 
Wherefore ſhould I thus Oy Nas 5 
Vol. l. L. Since 


. 
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"> Colinet counts out ſome money into her hand, then 
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Since it only makes me fret? 
- Les, inconſtant Colin's flown, 


And in tears hath left to moan 
Unhappy Colinet. 


+  T ought to hate him——and 1 r . 
But perhaps he loves me ſtill: ; 
For. why ſhould now the lover fly, 


Who was once for ever nigh ? 


ru aſk the cunning man who here doth dwell; ) 
He reads the ſtars, and can my fortune tell— 
On? "oe he comes ER Were well. 18 


9 9 6 ib A | 
The CoNnJURER and CoLmert. 
[While the Conjurer /lowly advances forward, | 


4 
” w © 
* 
3 


wraps it up in a piece of paper, and, going 7 to 
im, offers it with much 4 hoſe tation. 


ec , — 


CoLixntT, with an air 7 great timidiy, 
Say, will Colin always fy! 
Tell me if Pm doom'd to die. 
| The Conu RER, with an Hebe folemnity 
I Colin's heart, and alſo thine, have ene s 


__ Corixtgt.. 
Oh! Heavens! 5 
_  ConJunes. | DO oF 
Have patience. 
1 5 | CoLmxer. e | 
What, when Colin' 8 fea?! 
Conjures. . 458 


Colin ana Sth vita of HF 
8 1 3 7 "3 
7 L * * 1 41 * p * Co- 
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1 "Cormer.” 8 
e Colinet will un. 
, „ 
And yet, believe me, Colin loves you gill. 
© CoLiner, eagerly. 
Hor oy you” what 
| .CoONJURER. - 
Our Manor. ad; 3 charms. 
An x artful WOman—_ | 
99 ner,, 4.s 
Wins kit from my arms. 
. Cen . | 5 
| Already I've declared he loves you ill. 
CoLIinET, forrowfully. 
And yet he ſhuns me. 
8 15 ConJURER. | 
r TL tas Truſt my vate Kill | 
1 the rover will reclaim, — 
Whoſe vanity's alone io blame; 
Gaudy dreſs and rich attire 
Set his giddy heart on fire. 
But his love ſhall ſoon repair 
All your mo and ſoothe your care. 


— 


2 eee .. Ira Eng 
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Ra 2 nw 


rr 
5 Had not 1 to the youth of the city, 
| So proud all around me to bow, 
Been deaf when they ſaid I was pretty, 
I ſhould have had (uitors enow. 


Bedizen'd in richeſt a | a 

Wich ribbands, and ounces; and lice, 

I might have gone gallant and gay, 
As fine as the beſt in the.place. 


But I, for a falſe· hearted fwain, _ 
Have all their fine offers deſpiſed; 1 os 


OY - 
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Leſs bandſome content to remain; g 
41 Wy e eee the man that I priz d. 


= N nens 
Ig \ Conjures, . 
His bears: ſhall be reclaim'd: War taſk 3 is 
| mine; 
The n, to preſerve it muſt be thine, 
A "= kia eo you'd augments |. 1A. 
- .. You muſt feign your own We 
Love decays beneath content, | 
And increaſes as it pines. 
= Hence the nymph's coquettiſh vein... 
4 Conſtant makes the __ . 
| a | CoLinzr., SR 
_ By your cas I'm led, now wiſer grown. 
=, | Comets. 8 | 
| Aſrume with Colin, then, a different tone. 
= — ... | 
| 5 will and ** his conduct ade my own. 
| | 85 "'Comonrn. 
A Not ſo in eat, but ſo that he 
| | Ik) be quaint deception may not ſee. 
| But, hold; my art informs me Colin 8 
5 „ 
| Be thou at hand, and when I call appear. 
= & 2154 
| | 1 -* C E N E m. * 
| 55  ConjuRER, FOE 2 08 : 
Theſe lovers in ſimplicity impart - 1 8 
=.” waa 7's conceive I e from my art; 
6. | ; $4.84 | & | And 
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And then admiring ſtand, while I unfold, - 
With ſkill profound, what they before have told. 


I, by their means, my full revenge will take: 


Colin his haughty lady ſhall forſake; 
Who, ſeeing him to Colinet return, 
With red "_ and-ſhame in vain will 


J c E N E IV. 
Cordon, ad CoLin. 


| | CoLiw. 
Love and your good advice have made: me wiſe 
For Colinet, I all the world deſpiſe. 


She lov'd me when a ſhepherd's frock I wore - 
-Andin embroider'd ſuits what can ſhe more? 


- - Conjonen. : 
Colin, *tis now too late, for Colinet 
3 quite forgot you 
CoLIN. 
Hear ns! and can ſhe change?... 
CONJURER. 


No woman young and pretty fail'd cer yet, 
: On an inconſtant ſwain to take W 20 


Cc oLIN. 

If my Colinet deceive me, 
Plighted were my vows in vain 
No, ſhe never ſure can leave me, 
: Never love another ain. a 

| - Conjures, 
Thus: Colinet prefers no other clown, 
But ſomefinelord or gentleman from town. 

5 L 3 Co- 


_ 5 


— 
. 
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: r 

woe told you n 
CoNjuRRR. . | 
— art hath found it out. 

3: CoLIN. | | 

Then of the truth, alas! there is no Ben 
low dear my late «pee will coſt, 

* * I have for ever loſt! 


5 . 'ConjunER. Wo 
1 Doubtleſs it ſomething coſts to go fo fine : . 
But love and riches different ways incline. 


xs os Col. e e ae ee 
Las me intreat you then the means impart | 
"To ſhun wy ruin 
25 CoNMURER R. 1 

III conſult pat. 


The Conjurer takes a book out of his pocket, and 
with his wand makes a circle. While he is thus 
employed, the young peaſants come in to conſult 
him; but, affrighted at his contorſions, let _ 
their preſents, and run away. 


7 4 CoxjuRER. 
The charm is done; 3 and Colinet is near. 
Wait till ſhe comes. 
Col ix. 2 | 
| Alas! but will the hear, 
11 1 ſhould ſue to ſoften her diſdain 2? © 
- CoNjJURER. + 
A faithful heart may favour hope to gain. 
But now, young ſhepherd, I muſt leave ye, 
e, To * her to receive . 


s C E N E 


| CoLin- folus. _ 
Now my dream of grandeur's o'er, 
Riches ſhall ne'er tempt me more; 
Let but Colinet be true, 5 
Welcome her, and wealth adieu; 
If my tears and ſighs may move 
Colinet again to love, 
All the joys I knew before 

She to Colin will reſtore. 


When love we can feel and impart, 
Tis all that is wanting below; 

Then Colinet, give me thy heart, 
For Colin's was thine long ago. 


My pipe, crook, and ſcrip by my fide, 
My whole fature grandeur ſhall be; 
My Colinet's favours my pride, 


And her fmiles worth a kingdom to me. 


To lords, and fine folks of the town, 
If ſhe but thoſe favours deny; 

In ſpite of their wealth and renown, 
They'll not be ſo happy as I. 


| Conn CoLINET gaily dreſſed. 
__ + CoLin, afide. 


1 ſee her coming; but I dread to ſtay, 
And yet I loſe her if I ſlink away. 


Col IxE r, aſide. 
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He fees me — how * flutt' ting heart doth 


x beat | 77 


Co- 


CoLmet, aſide. 5 1 


How! ſo near! I can t t retreat, | Ti 

Cor ix, aſide. 9 85 1 
1 cannot ſhun her, and muſt therefore meet, W 
e ſpeaks to Colinet in a TO tone, 10 5 : Ml 

Jmiling, yet un 11 0 | 

s Colm. ? 1 

Ab! bby from Colin turn with ſuch diſdain? Ne 
* not my ſhepherdeſs one look for mer A 

| CoLineET. f 
No. Colin lov'd, and was a faithful . i Is 
I look on you; but ah! you are not 1 1 Fa 
k | 5 5 8 g C 

CoLix. 


| My heart 3 is till the ſame, tho' led aſtray 
By ſome bewitching and malicious ſpright; 
Whoſe charm our good "magician a to | 


ſway : 


I'm Colin ſtill, and you my ſole delight. | 


5  CoLinerT. 
| "+ in my turn, eB magic too am ſway d, 
Above his art 5 
EN. 1974 | To 
Then I am he made: 
_ CoLinET. : 
Ny new admirer's conftant——  ' | WI 
CoLin. | 5 1 
Oh! 'tis death! 


i Jour falſeho od 3 N 25 TT / WI 


CoLINET. 


| Noo forbear this waſte of meat 
Shepherd, give complaining o'er, | N 11 09 } 
Te Can never love you mote. | 


th ..Coras.. 8 
Who by force your hand can take ? 
Better, then, conſult your heart: 
For if mine be doom'd to break, + 
Thine will feel as ee t. 
115 [4492 f 4210 x 


Col. IdR T. 
No, no. Alas! you've once: deceiv'd, 
And never more can be behev'd. 
Is't then determin'd you would have me die? 
Far from this hamlet will poor Colin fly. 


FOO moves ſlowly away, on which Colinet calls 
him bac. | - 


45 Dajanyy.; 
C 1 TIRE 
Sol in 55 
Well? 


if, # 


COLINET: 
So you hence? 
..CoLin. 
5 What, an! Tap 
To ſee you to another lover ſtray ? 


"Cohinn®Ts jo > - 
When Colin I Flares how to pleaſee,,, 
| I look'd on 7 fortune as bleſt. 
Gon 
While my ſhepherdeſs lov'd, at my eaſe 


Li andimy boart way an reif: . drt 


* © | — 
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* | CoLIN RET. 
5 | Bur foon/as my love he deſpis'd, 


CC onen. 


I favour'd a faithfuller ſwain; 


COLIN. 4 3 
Since broken the fetters I priz d, 


EA: 7, No Joys for poor ain remain. 

EE: (ina * tone.) | 

Abt e and a muſt we e part? 
I 4 a e | inconſtan oy 755 7 


Let us mm 72 agree, 


, 
And yet, tho' wealth and beauty dard, 


A Lately tempting, wak' d my — 


To Colinet my heart inclin'd, 


= 1 all the world deſpis'd bende. 


; | Corn. 
| 5 Tho to-day a noble youth 
# FE Vow'd and ſwore eternal truth, 
Colin I preferr'd by far 
| To his ribhand and his ſtar. 


1 : | g : patheticalh. . 


— 


| 5 | | | | corn, lng; 


| N Both er. Ty ET . 
Come then, it and _ TT BP 


To forget, if that can be 
=. | Nea , ende., en 


I Ah roving fwain | I ; 
= "Nu my heart til * remain 5 
i . 


Pa 
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[Colin kneels at the feet of Colinet, who point- 
ing to a gaudy ribband which the lady had put in. 
his hat, he ſnatches it out, and (throws it away. 
with diſdain. Colinet then gives him a plain 
one, which ſbe herſelf wore, and which he re- 
calves with tranſport.] 


Both i YL 
Oh! let the 1 our hands. unite; 
While our mutual troths we plight, 


From each other ne'er to ys” 
But the laws of love e 
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CoLin, 3 Conunen. 


5 | Conjurtr. 
Thus freed from cruel charms, confeſs my Kill, 
And, * of envy, love each other Rl. 


Cor IN, ; (whit both the lovers ”_ the e 


rer Ny: 7 


What preſent, for ſuch bare can a be « made? | 


E; 1 Conjoniy:' aha 
If you are happy» I am well repaid: | 


Hither, lovely nymphs and ſwains,” 
Come, and join this happy pair; 
Celebrate, in {prightly ſtrains, - 
Joys N ſhould learn to » ſhare. = 
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| fa us ſing of our - Conjurer' s art, 


Tu meet her with joy on the way, 
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5 Coons Cor, CoLinet, young lads and 


 laſſes of the village. i 
Cnonus of Villagers. . 


Let us celebrate Colin's return 


To his Colinet faithful and true;; 


a Ls: both with their old paſſion burn, 2 


And every TP think it new. wi _ 0 155 


Who knows to reclaim 4 his ſkill | 
The wild and inconſtant of heart, 
And make N, ' happy at * 


adam, 155 
Tho' dark i is my cottage, and low; 
While open to weather and care, 
To the ſun and the wind and the ſnow, 


It ten ent ier. Fepvir 2: 


Yet there if my ſhedherdeſs deigns | I, 
To reſide, I ſhould feel no regret; - 

But Colin, the happy'ſt of ſwains, 
Will be bleſt with his dear golinet. 

In the fields and the — all — 4 ii 
With p [eaſure. returning „en. 


t [ 


And with kiſſes her Welche receive. 18 


nr 


Till the ſun ſhall be up i in the morn 
will ſing of our loves with delight, 
Old care and rough weather will ſcorn, - + 
* in raptures we . all the night. 
Here à dance. 
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Conju AER. | 
| While the nymphs and ſwains dan 
Vying in the ſprightly dance; 0 
I, who cannot boaſt ſuch eaſe, 

. Have a ſong perhaps may pleaſe. 


He takes a ballad out of his pocket, and Angst. | 
: | | 1 8 if 

Love may help receive from art, 
| 'Tho? alone it wins the heart; 


Thus fine folks that lovelier be, 
Love not half ſo well as we. 


Love is peeviſh oft and wild, 
And, while here and there it runs, 
Knows not what it ſeeks or ſhuns; 

For, alas! tis but a child—— 
Love is nothing but a child. 


CoLix repeats the burden, 
| Love is peeviſh oft and wild, &c. 


( (Lockingat the ballad ) 3 
| That i is not the end, ſome other couplets ſee. 
1 5 8 ColIN ET, eagerly. | 
Ay, come, * ling them; a give it me. 
MF 
| Here doth love, and only here, 
In ſimplicity appear; 


While in borrowed charms array'd 
It is in towns and courts diſplay d. 


Love is peeviſh oft and wild, &c. 


| (This verſe repeated at the end of earh 222 ) 
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el is nothing but a child. | 
an. TOP 
III. 


; Otten is the tender flame 5 EA 
--  Cheriſh'd in che faithful breaſt; * 
Oft coquetry muſt reclaim -_ | 
M hearts, to make them bleſt. 
Love is peeviſh oft and wild, . 


ConJuRER. „ 


Love diſpoſes of mankind Eh 
As belt ſuits its fickle mind, 
Makes us often jealous grow, 
And torments for being ſo. - ; 
| aptly Is. n oft and was, Nc. . 


Wann, 


W. | | TA 
' While os fair to-fair we range, 
Oft we ſuffer by the change. 
And as oft th' inconſtant's priz'd, 
While the conſtant is deſpis'd. 
Love i is how = oft and wild, e. | 


195 Colin Er. 8 
5 „ ? 
Gubjedt to its ſtrange caprice, 1 
Now we laugh and now we cry ; $ 
At our At our —— _ 


(Corix afifts her to read.) 
At our ONS it will decreaſe,. 


' Corixer.. 


And even n our ſmiles will fly. 
„„ Fade 
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Love is peeviſh oft and wild; | 
£ 1 while here and there it rugsg "$44 47 

= jd not what it ſeeks. ane ſhuns: od 
For, alas ! *tis but a child. 
Love i is N but a child. | 
Koike r 
Lore! is nothing but a child. 1 


8 a dance, Colinet advances. 


Corner. 5 
Sure the object of my heart | 
Nought but pleaſure can impart; _ 
While his ſmiles reward my ſong 
Every day and all day long. 


L.ife is like a joyous dream, 
When our days are paſs'd in love, 


- Gliding like a winding ſtream | 
77" That through flow'ry meads doth rove. : 


Another dance. 


Colix kr. 
Come, beneath the green · wood tree, 
Chear up, nymphs, and dance away; 
* in mirth and jollity, 
Shepherds, take your TY and mow 


With your lovers dance and fog 
Joyous catches o'er and o'er, 
Hand | in hand make up the ring, 
Nor alone &er wander more. 


CHORUS. 


— 


Come, beneath the green · wood tree, &c. 
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Coin r. 
- dnt the fine folks of the city and court, 


Who ſo; bleſt in their, love, or fo gay in their 


While ſtrangers to art, [ſport ? 
We ſpeak from the — 
They never can be 
So happy as we: |  [ſport. 


And though ſimple our mufic, much better our 


Than the concerts afford of the city or court. 


CHORUS of Lofts. th 


Come, beneath the green- wood Ng Kc. 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 24 


THE following little piece is a kind of extract 
of thoſe paſſages in which Plato treats of 


Theatrical Imitation. I have done little more 
than barely collect them, and join them toge- 


ther in form of a connected diſcourſe, inſtead of 
that of dialogue in which they were firft writ- 
ten. I was induced to this undertaking, on ac- 
count of the letter I wrote to Mr d' Alembert on 
the ſubject of theatrical entertainments *; but 


as I could not conveniently inter weave it in that 
work, I laid it aſide to be made uſe of N. . al | 


or to be totally ſuppreſſed. 

Since that time, it being got out of my bands, 
J found it included, I know not by what means, 
in a bargain with which I had nothing to do. 
The manuſeript was returned me, but the book- 


ſeller claimed it as a fair purchaſe, and T had no 
mind to expoſe the perſon who had furniſhed” 
him with it: Thus bath Fe trifle found i its way 


to Wo preſs. E | 
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Inſerted in this Volume. 
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On THEATRICAL IMITATION. 

HE more I reflect on the inſtitution of our 
. imaginary Republic, the more it appears 

to me, that we have laid down ſuch laws as are 

uſeful, and peculiary adapted to the nature of 

man. I conceive, in particular, that it was ve- 

ry neceſſary to lay a reſtraint, as we have done, 


on the licentiouſneſs of the poets, and to forbid _ 


them practiſing all ſuch pane of their art as 
relate to imitation. *- 

We will reſume, if you pleaſe, this topic; ; 
as we have already examined all the more im- 


portant ſubjects. And, in the hope that you | 


will not betray me to thoſe dangerous enemies, 


I will confeſs to you that I look upon all drama- 
tie writers: as corrupters of the people; who, 


ſuffering themſelves to be amuſed b their i- 
magery, are not capable of contemplating it in a 
true point of view, nor of beſtowing the neceſ- 
fary corrections which their fables require. 
Whatever reſpect I may have for Homer, their 
model and firſt maſter, I do not think I owe 
more to him than to truth; and to begin by be- 


ing certain of the latter, I ſhall enter imme- 
diately on an Inquiry into the nature of imita- 


tion. Pg; 


In order to imitate a thing, it is nice to 
have an idea of it. This idea is abſtracted, ab- 


ſolute, fingle, and independent of the number 
of copies which may exiſt in nature of the ſame 
thing. This idea is always prior to its execu- 
tion: for the architect who builds a palace, has 
| the idea of a palace before he begins to build. 
He does not form the model, he only copies 


it, and this model muſt Rs 1 in bis 


mind. 
con- 
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Confined, by the nature of his art, to this ſole 
object, this artiſt can only build his own palace, 
or other palaces like it: but there are many o- 
ther artiſts more univerſal, who can imitate e- 
very thing that is in the power of workmen to 
do, every thing that is produced in nature, or 
that is viſible in the heavens, on the earth, in 
hell, or among the Gods themſelves. You 
will readily comprehend that theſe marvellous 
artiſts are painters ; and that the moſt ignorant 
of men may do as much with the help of a com- 
mon looking-glaſs. You will tell me chat the 
painter doth not form the things themſelves, but 
only the images of them: juſt as much as the 
workman who really conſtructs them, ſince he 
copies a model which exiſted before them. 
I fee here three palaces very diſtin, Firſt, 
the model, or original idea which exiſts in the 
mind of the architect, in nature, or at leaſt in 
its Author, together with all poſſible ideas, of 
which he is the ſource. Secondly, the palace 
of the architect, which is the image of that 
model; and laſtly, the palace of the painter, 
which is the image of that of the architect. 
Thus God, the architect, and the painter, are 
reſpectively the authors of theſe three ſeveral pa- 
laces. The firſt palace is the original idea, ex- 
iſting by itſelf; the ſecond is the image of it; 
the third is the image of the image, or what we 
properly call imitation, Hence it follows, that 
imitation does not, as is generally conceived, 
hold the ſecond rank, but the third, in the order 
of beings z and that, as no image is exact and 
perfect, the imitation is always in a degree far - 
ther from truth than is imagined. kit | 
The architect may conſtruct many palaces on 
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144 On Theatrical Imitation. © 
the ſame model, as the painter may draw ma- 
ny pictures of the ſame palace; but with regard 
to the type or original model, it is perfectly ſin- 
gular: for if it bo ſuppoſed that there may be 6 
two exactly alike, they would be no longer ori- g 
ginals: they may indeed have one original mo- q 
del common to both, and this only would be 
the true one. Now what is here ſaid of paint- || *© 
ing, is equally applicable to theatrical imitation : 1 
but before we proceed to its application, let us { 
examine more particularly into the imitations of 
i 
{ 
{ 


o 


the painter. „„ 1 | 
This artiſt is not only confined in his pic- 
_ tures ſolely to the imitation of the images of 
things, that is, the viſible productions of na- 
ture, and the works of other artiſts; but he does 
not even attempt to give the real figure of the ' 
object, but only its appearance. He paints it 
- fuch as it appears to be, and not ſuch as it is. 
He deſcribes it only in one point of view; and, 
making choice of this point at pleaſure, he re- 
preſents the ſame object, according to his fancy, 
either agreeable or diſagreeable to the eye of the 
ſpectators. Thus they never can judge of the 
thing imitated by the thing itſelf, but are obli- 
ged to judge from a certain appearance aſſumed 
at the pleaſure of the imitator. Frequently, 
indeed, they judge only from habit, and caprice 
itſelf extends even to the art of imitation'*., 
Experience teaches us, that fine harmony does not pleaſe 
an ear unprepared for it; and that it is habit only which ren- 
ders conſonances agreeable, and enables us to diſtinguiſh them 
from intervals the moſt diſcordant. As to the ſimplicity of 
thoſe relations on whith it is pretended the pleafure of har- 
mony is founded; I have ſhewn, in the Encyclopedie, under 
2 Conſonanc e that, ſuch. principle is not to be maintain- 
3 and 1 think it eaſy to prove, that all our harmonyi s a bar- 
92 | © » barous 
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The art of repreſenting objects, and that of 
conveying the knowledge of what they are in 
teality, are quite different. The firſt gives us 
eaſure, without inſtruction; the fecond, in- 
ucts, but does not pleaſe. The artiſt, who 
draws the deſign, and takes the dimenſions with ' 
nicety, preſents nothing very agreeable to the 
eye; his work therefore is never examined, but 
by perſons of ſkill. But he that draws in per- 
ſpective, pleaſes the ignorant, becauſe he does 
not teach them what the thing is, but only 
gives them the reſemblance of what they were 
before acquainted with. Beſides, menſuration 
ſhews us the magnitude of objects only by de- 
grees, and it is ſome time before we arive at a 
. true knowledge of their real dimenſions; but 
the repreſentation gives the whole at once, 
„„ 0 
barous and. gothic invention, which is become, by length of 
time, an imitative art. A certain ſtudious magiſtrate of my 
acquaintance, who, inſtead of ſpending his leiſure hours at con- 
certs, amuſes bimſelf with inveſtigating the theory of muſic, 
has diſcovered, that the relation of a fifth is not as three to 
two, except by approximation; but that this relation is, ſtrict- 
ly ſpeaking, incommenſurable. Nobody, at leaſt, can deny that 
it "may be fo on our harpſichords properly tuned: yet this 
would not prevent thoſe fifths appearing agreeable. Now, 
where, in fuch a caſe, is that Gmplicity of relation, which 
ſhould make them ſo? We do not even know whether our 
whole ſyſtem of muſfc is not founded on mere con vention: 
we know not if its principles are not altogether arbitrary; nor 
whether, if another ſyſtem were ſubſtituted in its place, it might 
not in time become habitual, and give us equal pleaſure. By 
à very natural analogy, theſe reflections may excite others on 
the ſubject of painting, relative to the tone of the picture, the 
accords of its colouring, and on certain parts of its deſign, in 
which there'may be ſomething more arbitrary than is imagined, 
and in which the art of imitation itſelf may be limited by rules 
merely conventional. Why, for inſtance, do not the painters 
undertake new imitations, ſuch as have nothing againft them 


but their novelty, and appear in every other reſpect peculiar 
to their art? GY OW Were no tl ory 1 


1 
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which being taken for the effect of greater ge. 


nius, is more pleaſing to the ſenſe, as it is more 


flattering to our vanity. 
Ihe figures produced by the painter's art, 
which have in themſelves no ſolidity, could ne- 


ver appear to us under that form, but by means 


olf certain lights and ſhades, which make us take 
the repreſentation for the thing itſelf. If there 
Were any mixture of truth in thoſe imitations, 


he mult of neceſſity. know the objects he imi- 


| fates; he ſhould underſtand natural philoſopity 
and mechanics, before he could be a painter: 
but, on the contrary, the extent of his art has no 


foundation but his ignorance; and he is capa- 


dle of repreſenting every thing, becauſe. it is 


not neceſſary he ſhould know any thing. When 


be preſents. us with'a philoſopber at his medi- 
_ tations, an aſtronomer obſerving the ſtars, a 
geometrician drawing figures, a turner. at his 


the, can he alſo turn, meditate, caleulate, 


or make obſervations on the planets? No, he 


can only paint thoſe who can, in their proper 


attitudes. e eee 1 5 
Without the capacity of accounting for what 
be repreſents on his canvas, he doubly. abuſes 
us by his imitations; either by giving us an 
uncertain and deceitful appearance, the error 


of which is not to be diſtinguiſhed either by 
himſelf or others; or by uſing falſe meafures, 


to produce that appearance; that is, by changing 
all the true dimenſions, and adapting them to 
the laws of perſpeCtive; ſo that, if the altera- 
tion be not perceived by the ſpectator, whoſe 


ſenſe is confined to ſeeing the picture juſt as it 


is, he will either be deceived with regard to 


the conformity of what is repreſented, or will 
| ; 1 5 | dete & 
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detect the fallacy. - Yet the illuſion ſhall be 
ſuch as will impoſe on the young or ignorant: 
they will believe that they ſee © re. which 

the painter himſelf knew nothing of; and artiſts 
employed in wr to which he was an entire 
ſtranger. 
Let us learn, from this example, to diſtruſt | 
thoſe univerſal genuiſes, thoſe jacks-of-all trades, 
who know every thing, diſpute on all ſubjects, 
and ſeem to unite in themſelves the different 
talents of mankind. 

If any body tells us of ſuch a wonderful per- 
fon, let us aflure him, that he is cheated by the 
legerdemain of a mountebank, and that all the 
knowledge of that great philoſopher is founded 
in the ignorance of his admirers, who cannot 
diſtinguiſh the error from the truth, nor the i- 
mitation from the reality. | | 

This leads us to the conſideration of the tra- 
gie authors, and of Homer their chief . Man 
people aſſure us, that a tragic poet ſhould know 
every thing; that he ought thoroughly to under - 
ſtand the virtues and vices, politics and morals, 
laws both human and divine; and that he ſnould 
be acquainted ſcientifically with all he treats of, 
or he will never riſe to perfection. Let us ex- 
amine now, whether thofe, who have carried 
poetry to that high pitch, have not ſuffered 
themſelves to be impoſed on by the imitative art, 
common to poets: whether their admiration of 
theſe immortal works has not blinded them ſo 
ne as not to e ur diſtance from the 


truth 5 


lt was commonly thou t by the ancients, that all their 
tragie authors were but imitators of Homer. One of them 
faid of the Tragedies of Euripides, They are the leavings of 
Aren s banquet, 9 away by ſome of the gueſts,” 
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truth ; as not to know that colours without con- | 


ſiſtence are mere empty ſhadows; and that to 
draw ſuch images, nothing is leſs requiſite than 


the knowledge of truth: or rather, whether a- 


ny real utility can be found in all theſe; and if 
poets are maſters, in fact, of that variety of 
wings which the vulgar . they deſcribe 
ſo well. 

Tell me now, my friends; if a man might 
| have his choice, do you think he would prefer 
the picture of his miſtreſs, to the original ? If 
an artiſt could make the thing he imitates, as 


well as the repreſentation of it, in matters of va- 


lue, which would he chuſe ? and would he con- 
tent himſelf with the picture of an houſe when 


he was capable of — one? If, therefore, 
ofe 


the tragic 20m knew all thofe things he pretends 
to deſcribe, if he poſſeſſed the qualities he paints, 
if he was able to do himſelf all he afcribes to his 


characters, would he not exerciſe the ſame ta- 


lents? practiſe the fame virtues? Would he 
not raiſe monuments to his own glory, in- 


ſtead of ſpending his time in contributing to 


that of others? And would he not chuſe to do 


praiſe-worthy aCtions himſelf, rather than be 
confined to the celebration of them in others: 
The merit would undoubtedly be different; and 
| there can be no reaſon why, being able to do 
more, he ſhould be ſatisfied with lefs: 


But what think you of him who — 


teach us what he was never himſelf capable of 
learning? Who would not laugh to ſee a crowd 
of fools go to admire a raſh young fellow of 
twenty, turning into: jeſt all the cs of 
policy, and the receſſes of the human heart, to 


whom the wo ee among them would not 


. truſt 
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ruſt, the conduct of the ſmalleſt affair 7 W | 


have now done with arts and talents, © 
When Homer fays ſo much of the ſkill of 


Machaon, we never aſk what was his own 


knowledge of the ſame ſcience. - We do not 
concern ourſelves with inquiring-what diſorders 
he cured, what pupils he brought up, what fine: 


works of engraving or ſculpture} he finiſhed, 
what tradeſmen he formed, or what monuments 
he has left of induſtry. We permit him to in- 


ſtruct us, without knowing how far he is capa - 


ble. But when be treats of war, government, 


laws and ſciences, that require the longeſt ſtu - 
dy, and contribute moſt to the good of mankind, 
let us then dare to interrupt him for a moment, 
and ſay, O divine Homer! we admire your in- 
ſtructions, and we only defer following them 
till we find how you practiſed them yourſelf: if 
you are really the perſon you have taken ſuch 
pains to appear, if your imitations hold the ſe- 
cond and not the third rank after the truth, let 
us ſee, in you, the counter-part of what you have 
drawn in your works; ſhew us the great cap- 
tain, and the wiſe legiſlator, whoſe pictures you 
have ſo boldly painted. 

Greece and the whole world acknowledge the 


benefits received from men who poſſeſſed thoſe 


ſublime arts whoſe precepts colt you ſo little - 
Lycurgus gave laws to Sparta, Charondas to 


Italy and Sicily, Minos to Crete, Solon to us. 
If the queſtion relate to ſocial duties, to good 


economy, to the conduct of a family or that 
of a citizen in all conditions of life, Thales 
the Mileſian, and Anacharſis the Scythian, have 


given both the precept and example. Are we 


to ONO: others in the ſame duties, and in- 
| For. Valk. N ces ſtitute 
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ſtitute ſages and philoſophers to practiſe what 
they teach? thus did Zoroaſter among the Ma- 
gi, Pythagoras to his diſciples, and Lycurgus 


td his fellow. citizens. But if it be true, Homer, 


that your excellence has been ſo various; if it 
be true, that you could inſtruct men, ſo as to 
render them at one wiſer and better; if it be 
true, chat you have joined knowledge and un- 
derſtanding, to poetical imitation; ſhew us the 
labours that prove your abilities, the ſtates you 
have inſtructed, the virtues that do you honour, 
the ſcholars you have educated, the battles you 
have gained, the riches you have acquired. 
Why have you not procured crowds of friends ? 
Why were not you admired and beloved by the 
whole world? How is it poſſible that you could 
have no follower but Cleophilus ? Still you ſhew 
your ingratitude. What! a Protagoras of Ab- 
dera, a Prodicus of Chios, without quitting 


their private life, drew multitudes of their co- 


temporaries about them, perſuaded them to learn 
of them only the art of governing their country, 
their family, and themſelves; and yet thoſe 


.  .. wonderful men, an Heſiod, an Homer, who 


had univerſal knowledge, who could inſtruct all 
perſons of their time, neglected that duty, to go 
rambling and begging through the world, chant- 
ing their verſes from town to town, like idle 
vagabonds or impertinent ballad-ſingers? In 
theſe rude ages, when the weight of ignorance 
began to be felt, when the greedineſs of know- 
ledge, and the need that required it, joined to 
render every man uſeful and reſpected who had 
a little more learning than the reſt if theſe 
perſons were as wiſe as they ſeemed to be, if 


_ they were poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities they * 


;_ 


— 
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ſo ſplendidly ſet forth in others, they would | 
i ' have paſſed for ſupernatural, they would have 
i been ſought aſter. by all: every one would hare 
, ſtriven to attach them, to poſſeſs them entirely, 

t to keep them at their houſes; and thoſe ' who 
) were not ſo ſucceſsful as to retain them, would 
- rather have followed them all over the world, 
- FF than loſe ſo good an opportunity of becoming 
e ſuch heroes, as they had admired in the deſcrip- 
u tions of theſe men e hh 
i We muſt agree, therefore, that all the poets, 
u 
| 
e 


x beginning with Homer, do not repreſent to us, 
in the pictures they have drawn, perfect mo- 
? dels of the virtues, talents, or qualities of the 

| | ſoul, or any other objects of the ſenſes or un- 
d derſtanding which they bad not in themſelves; 
* but only the images of thoſe objects, drawn 
5 from objects foreign to them; and that they are 


g not a jot nearer to truth when they give us the 
J- features of an hero or a general, than a painter 

rn | who, drawing a geometrician or an artificer, 
ys troubles not himſelf about the art he is a ſtran- 
ſe * ger to, but only minds the colours and figures 
10 of the pieces. In like manner, names and 
all words enchant thoſe who, having an ear for 
70 rhime and harmony, ſuffer themſelves to be 
t- WM charmed by the poet's bewitching art, and are 
lle ſeduced by the attraction of pleaſure; ſo as to 
In take the images of objects, which neither they 
ce SY FRIED. . 73 2 or 
We : Plato would not ſay that a man of ſenſe, and converſant 

to in lucrative buſineſs, cannot make a fortune by dealing in poe- 
TY try or by other means. But there is a wide difference be- 
tween growing rich, and illuſtrious ; from the talent of poę- 

eſe try, and becoming ſo by ſuch talents as the poet pretends to 
ik teach. It is true, we may inſtance Tirtæus; but he drew him- 
a ſelf out with honour, by being rather conſidered as an orator 

10 „„ „„ ac. 2 
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or their authors know any thing of, for the ob- 
jects themſelves; and are afraid of being unde- 


ceived, in an error that flatters them, whether 


in covering their ignorance, or in the agreeable 


ſenſations that accompany that error, 

In effect, take from the moſt beautiful of 
theſe poetic draughts, the charm of numbers, and 
other embelliſhments; ſtrip it of the colouring 
of poetry and ſtyle, and leave nothing but the 
plan; you ſhall ſcarce be able to know-it again; 


And even if it can be known, it will be no more 


pleaſing, like thoſe children, rather prett y than 
handſome, who, once paſt the flower of their 
youth, loſe all their. charms-without changing a 


feature. Not only the imitator or author of a 
repreſentation knows nothing more than the 


appearance of what he imitates, but even the 
true knowledge of the thing itfe]t is concealed 


5 from him that made it. 


1 fee, in a picture, horſes yoked to the «ha 


riot of Hector; theſe horſes have harneſſes, bits, 


reins; the gold-ſmith, the black-ſmith and 
ſadler, have made all theſe; the painter hath 


| repreſented them. But neither the workman 


who made them, nor the painter who deſigned 
them, know what they ought to be: it is the 


' gentleman that is to determine their form by 


the uſe they are intended for; it is he only who 


is to judge whether they are good or bac and 


who is to reCtify their faults. So, in every thing 
that can be made, three things are to be conſi- 


dered as objects of practice: The uſe, the 


make, and the imitation. The two laſt. evi- 
dently depend on the firſt ; and there is nothing 
in nature that can admit of imitation, to which 
"_ ſame diſtinctions are not applicable. If the 
utility, 
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utility, the goodneſs, the beauty, of an inſtru- 


ment, of an animal, of an action, has a refe- 
rence to the uſe it is deſigned for; if it belongs 


only to him that gives it to be. made, to judge 
jf it be executed according to his plan; ſo far is 


the imitator from being capable of knowing the 


- qualities of the things he imitates, that the deci- 
ion is not even to come from the original maker. 


The imitator follows the workman; the 
workman follows the artiſt, who formed the de- 
ſign; and it is he only that can equally value 
the mk and the imitation. This is a confir- 


mation that the repreſentations of the poet and 
painter have but the third place after the ar- 
chitype or che truth. | 


But the poet who has no judge but the 3 igno- 
rant whom he ſeeks to pleaſe, will he not flat- 
ter them? Will he not disfigure the objects he 


offers them? — He will imitate what appears ſine 
to the vulgar, without troubling himſelf whether 
it be fo in reality. If he draws an image of va- 


lour, ſhall he be judged by Achilles ? If he ſhews 


us craft, will he be governed by the opinion of 


. Ulyſſes ? Quite the reverſe : Achilles and 
Ulyſſes are his characters; 1 herſites and Do- 


lon, his ſpectators. 
Tou will, perbaps, object to my argument, 


and alledge, that the philoſopher in this point 


is as deficient as the poet with reſpect to the 


arts about which he treats, and that the one is 
as free with his ideas as the- other is with his - 
images. I admit this: but the philoſopher does 


not ſet out on the principle of abſolutely know- 


ing the truth; he inveſtigates, he examines, 


and ſearches oe © it in its retirements; he enlar- 


ges our views, and even his miſtakes contribute 
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to inſtruct us; he propoſes doubts as doubts, 


. conjectures as conjectures, and affirms nothing 


of which he is not certain. In his reaſoning, 
he refers all to our opinion; and even the imi- 
tating poet preſumes to judge. When he fur- 
niſhes us with images, they are conformable. to 


truth, and he is under a neceſſity of knowing 


how far he can rely on the certainty of his own 
art. He advances nothing, but with a deſign 
of arriving at the truth of his propoſition. The 
poet is the painter who draws the perſpective, 
the philoſopher is the archite& who elevates the 
plan: the one ſcarce thinks it worth while to 


view the object he intends repreſenting ; the 


other meaſures ee before he lays down the 
proportions of his edifice, © 
But that we may not be abuſed by analyti- 


cal impoſition, let us examine what faculty of 
the ſoul has a conformity to theſe imitations of 
the poet, and then confider from whence proceed 


the deceptions of the painter. 

If we view the ſame objects at different di- 
ſtances, we ſhall imagine them to differ in mag- 
nitude, their forms are not ſo diſtinguiſhable, 
nor their colours of ſo ſtrong a tint, If in wa- 
ter, they alter their ſhape; that which is ſtraight 
appearing crooked, and ſeeming to undulate 


- with the medium through which it is ſeen. By 


* of a convex or concave glaſs, the ſimili- 


tude is entirely changed. By the mixture of 


light and ſhade, a flat ſurface appears either 
prominent or hollow as the painter thinks pro- 
per. His pencil cuts as deep as the ſculptor's 


chiſſel; and in the elevations traced on the can- 


vas, our ſenſe of feeling is ſo ſtrongly contra- 
dicted by that of the ſight, as to leave a doubt 


which 
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which of the two we ſhould believe. All erro- 


neous judgments are certainly made through 
precipitation; and it is owing to that weakneſs 
of the human underſtanding, always inclinable 
to determine without knowing the nature of 
things, that our ſenſes are cheated by the illu- 
ſions of magic, raiſed by the deceitful operations 
of optics and mechanics. We infer merely from 
appearances z and reaſon, -from what we know, 


ol that which we do not know; our falſe con- 
. clufions hence producing numberleſs extrava- 


gant chimeras. 
But what are our remedies for theſe deviptivie 


of our ſenſes? Analytical inveſtigation, the art 


of curbing our imagination, the uſe of weights, 
meaſures, and arithmetic, are the antidotes a- 


pe the faſcination of the ſenſes. We ſhould, 


y theſe helps, be capable of determining what 
was great or ſmall, round or ſquare, pellucid 


or denſe; not by their appearance, but by num- 
ber, weight, and meaſure. 


The compariſon, the judgment we erer of 


the proportions which bodies bear one to ano- 
ther by theſe different impreſſions, is undoubt- 
_ edly the province of the reaſoning faculty; and 


that judgment is often at variance with the par- 
tiality our 11 0 have in favour of external 
ſigns. BY, 

Now we bak defend eee, chat it cannot 
be one and the ſame faculty of the ſoul which 


forms contrary judgments of the ſame things, 
when conſidered under the ſame relations t6 


each other. It is thereſore not reaſon, the moſt 
excellent, but a different and inferior faculty, 


that is this dupe to nn and ſo a 
careſſes imitation, 
| This 
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This ie what I before meant in faying that 


3 painting, and the imitative art in general, exer- 


Liſes its operations far from the truth of things; 
as it is the object of that part of the foul which 
is void of reaſon and diſcretion, and it is inca- 
in itſelf of knowing truth from falſchood *, 
Thus the art of imitation, baſe in its nature, 
8 by its alliance with that low faculty of the 
ſoul by which it acts, is ſtill mean in its pro- 
ductions, at leaſt with regard to that material 
| ſenſe by which we judge of the labours of the 
painter. Let us now conſider the ſame art 
immediately applied to the internal ſenſe or un- 
derſtanding by the imitations of the poet. 
The poetical landſcape repreſents men as act- 
ing either voluntarily or by conſtraint, ratin 
their performances as good or evil with relpeck | 
to the conſequences they imagine will be the 
ue, and ſuffering diffecent emotions either 
of grief or joy. Now, for the reaſons before al- 
ſigned, it is impoſſible a man ſo circumſtanced 
. Ean-ever be conſiſtent with himſelf ; and as the 
appearance or reality of ſenſible objects pro- 
duce different opinions, he will eſtimate the ob- 
jects of his actions differently, as they are near 
or remote, agreeable or repugnant to his paſ- 
ſions; while his judgment is variable, as they 
raiſe a perpetual contradiction in his deſires, 
b a his will, and all the powers of his 
u 
The ſtage then repreſents mankind in gene- 
„ even thoſe prepreg as worthy our imita- 
tion, 
. * We maſt not wade, . the SAP pars in a ſtrict ſenſe, 


as if Plato had ſuppoſed the ſoul to be capable of diviſion.” By 


this is meant only the different * operations of 9775 re are o- 
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tion, as being influenced by paſſions quite re- 
pugnant to that ſtate of d re and tran · 
quillity neceffary for their happineſs. -- Let A 


wiſe man, who has fortitude, loſe a ſon, a 


friend, a miſtreſs, or any object deareſt to him, 
we ſhall never ſee him given up to an unreaſon- 
able or exceſſive grief; and though human weak- 
neſs prevents him from ſurmounting his afflic · 


tion entirely, yet his reſolution will prevail 
in a great meaſure againſt the firſt tranſports 
of his grief. A ſenſe of ſhame will conceal 


part of his pains in his own bofom: and, being 


kept in awe by the world, he will bluſh to ſay, 


or act, in its preſence, many things he might 
not ſcruple to do when alone. As he cannot 
be what he would, he at leaſt attempts to ap- 
pear to others ſuch as he ought. 2 and 
paſſion are his tormentors, but reaſon and law 
prefcnibe patience and reſignation; his will, even 
while he is agitated by theſe contrary emotions, 


| conſtantly declaring in favour of the latter. 


| Reaſon, indeed, requires that we ſhould be 
patient in adverſity; that we ſhould not add to 


its weight by fruitleſs complaints; that ſublu · 


nary objects ſhould not be regarded above their 
juſt value; that we ſhould not waſte, in lament - 
ing our misfortunes, chat aſſiſtance which na- 
ture has furniſhed for ſoftening their rigour; 


and laſtly, that we ſhould fometimes reflect on 


the impoſlibility of preventing what muſt hap- 
n, and to know ourſelves well enough to 


| judge whether the event be a good or an evil. 


It is thus a wiſe and moderate man will be- 
have, when attacked by misfortune: he will try 
to make an advantage of his very calamities, as 
a a prudent gameſter endeavours to apply N _ 

ucky 
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lucky hit to his own benefit; and, 5 of 


| whining: like a child who falls againſt a ſtone 
and weeps over it, he can bear, when neceſſary, 


the probe that ſearches his wound, and will 


even loſe his blood in order to eſtabliſh- his 
i mk TOUR ds awed, that cy | 
and reſolution in our affliftions are the effect 


of reaſon; and that tears, lamentation, and de- 


pair, proceed from a faculty of the ſoul quite 


oppoſite to the other, weaker, leſs ſpirited, and 


much inferior in dignity. . 
Now it is from this puſillanimous and len- | 
ble part, that all the affecting i imitations we ſee 


repreſented in the theatre are derived. The 
prudent man, always conſiſtent with himſelf, is 


| not ſo cabily imitated; and if he were, the re- 


preſentation would be- wanting in that agreeable- 


_ variety which conſtitutes its value with the vul- 


gar. An image would be little intereſting, that 
is ſo unlike themſelves, and in which they 
could: perceive neither their manners nor paſ- 
ſions. The human heart never aſſimilates the 
objects to which it is an abſolute ſtranger. So 
the poet, who knows the way to ſucceſs, in 


aiming to pleaſe the taſte of the vulgar, takes 


care never to preſent them with the ſublime 
image of an heart replete with fortitude, and 


ſo far maſter of itſelf as to liſten only to the 
voice of wiſdom: but he raviſhes his audience 
by characters made up of inconſiſtencies and 
contradictions; who make the theatre reſound | 


with their exclamations; z who compel us to pity 
them, even whilſt they do no more than their 


duty, and make us think what a terrible thing 
| virtue is that renders its * ſo . 
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tt is by ſuch arts, with ſome eaſy diverſities of 


imitation, the poet flatters and affects his audi- 
ence, and plays with their paſſions at pleaſure. 


The cuſtom of ſeeing thoſe perſons, whom the 
poet has brought into our eſteem, given up to 


to the rage and government of their paſſions, 
warps our judgments with reſpect to what is 
praiſe · worthy, ſo that we accuſtom ourſelves to 
honour weakneſs under the name of ſenfibili- 


ty; and to treat thoſe, as brutes, and void of 


ſentiment, who prefer the ſeverity of duty to 


the indulgence of their natural affections. On 
the contrary, we eſteem thoſe as good - natured, 
who; being ſtrongly affected with any thing, are 


the ſport of every wind that blows; who weep, 


| like filly women, for the loſs of what was dear 


to them; who- become unjuſt, through a miſ- 


applied friendſhip, in order to ſerve thoſe they * 


love; who know no rule but the blind dictates 
of their partiality ; who, always praiſed by 
that ſex to whom they are ſlaves, and whom 
only they imitate, have no virtues but their 
paſſions, nor merit but their weakneſſes. So 


that equanimity, fortitude, perſeverance, the 


love of juſtice, and the force of reaſon, become, 


| Inſenſibly, odious qualities, and even deteſtable 
"Hen --: ee e e 
Honour is beſtowed on men who only de- 


ſerve our contempt, and the ſubverſion of all 
juſt opinions is the never-failing effect of leſ- 
fons taught at the theatre. ; 


It is with reaſon,' therefore, we have blamed 


the imitations of the poet, and that we place 


him on the ſame rank with the painter; whether 
on account of their being equally removed from 


truth; or becauſe that both the one and the o- 


ther, 


— 


8 


= Os Taurus! Initation, 


_ flattering the weak part of the ſoul, and 
neglecting to pleaſe the rational, turn the order 


of our faculties upſide down, and make the bet- 


ter part-of us ſubſervient to the worſt, Even as 
chat perſon; in the commonwealth,. who ſhould 
bring good ſubjects into a ſtate of ſubjection to 
the bad, and place rebels in the ſeats of the ma- 
giſtrates, would be a traitor to his country, and 


an enemy to the ſtate; fo the poet by bis imita- 


tions brings diſſentions and death into the re- 

public of the ſoul, by exciting and nouriſhing 

the baſeſt of the faculties at the expence of the 

more noble; by waſting all his ſtrength on ſub- 

7 the leaſt worthy his regard; confounding, 
va 


in teſemblances, the beauty of truth, with 


the falſe attraction that is pleaſing to the popu- 
lace, and throwing down the barriers between 
mimic ſplendour and real magnificence. 
Where ſhall we find thoſe daring ſpirits that 
| would venture to oppoſe the care the poet takes 
to corrupt ot diſcourage them? When in Ho- 
mer, or ſome other tragic writer, we. ſee an 
hero, loaded with. affliction, lamenting and 
beating his breaſt; an Achilles, the ſon of a 
deſs, ſometimes ſtretched on the ground, 
and throwing handfuls of burning ſand on his 
head; ſometimes running like a demoniac along 
the obe, and mingling the moſt ſavage how- 
lings with the hoarſe murmur of the waves; a 
Priam, illuſtrious for his dignity, venerable for 
his age and for the merit of his numerous off- 
ſpring, rolling himſelf on the ground, and pol- 
, luting his ſilver locks in the mire, filling the air 
with curſes, and arraigning the juſtice of the 
gods: who could be inſenſible to his com- 
; . We e take a pleaſure in 65 
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| his afflictions. Who does not find correſponding 


ſentiments raiſed in his own mind? Who does 


not ſeriouſly applaud the author, and celebrate 


his art for drawing ſuch maſter-ſtrokes.? And 
yet, when any domeſtic or 'real' misfortune af- 
fects us, we pride ourſelves in bearing it with 
moderation, and not ſuffering our tears to flow. 
We then regard the courage we have ſhewed 
as a manly virtue, and ſhould think ourſelves 
ſpiritleſs as women did we weep and groan like 


the heroes repreſented on the ſtage, and whoſe 
paſſions claimed ſo much our admiration and 


pity. Are not thoſe mighty uſcful entertain- 
ments, where the examples we moſt applaud 
are ſuch as we would bluſh to imitate ? and 
where the follies we are ſo much intereſted in, 
demand all our care, in order to ſhun them in 
our private calamities ? „ 
Tbus the moſt noble faculty of the ſoul, by 
loſing the empire of itſelf, bends with eaſe to 
the tyranny of the paſſions. It no longer re- 
ſtrains our cries and tears: it gives us up to the 
weakneſs of being afflicted for objects quite 
ſtrange to us; and under the pretext of generous 
pity for chimerical misfortunes, far from letting 
us deſpiſe ourſelves for our exceſſive grief, far 
from preventing our applauſe of what has diſho- 
noured us, it ſubjects us to the vileſt abaſements, 
through the falſe tenderneſs with which we are 
inſpired. It ſuffers our vaia ſelf-admiration of 
our own generoſity in pitying the diſtreſſes of 
others; this is a pleaſure we believe to have 
gained without weakneſs, and which we indulge 
without remorſe. | 5 of 

But if we thus ſubject ourſelves to the aflic- 
tions of others, how {hall we ſupport our own? 
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' fo much ſoftened by imaginary ones? What! 
tall we be the only perſons who have no com- 


how courageouſly reſiſt real evils, when we are 


mand of our own fenſibility? Who is there 


that can deny thoſe ſentiments of pity to him- 
\ ſelf, who fo liberally beſtows them on ſtran- 
gers? I may ſay as much with regard to comedy; 
the indecent laughter it raiſes; the habit of 
- ridiculing every thing, even ſubjects the moſt 
ſerious; and the pernicious effect it has on our 


minds, by turning the moſt reſpectable charac- 


ters into theatrical buffoons. The ſame may be 


ſaid of love, anger, and the reſt of the paſſions, 
which being rendered every day more familiar 
in jeſt, we loſe the power of reſiſting them 
when they attack us in earneſt. In ſhort, from 


- what point ſoever we view the theatre and its 


imitations, we conſtantly ſee, that, by animating 


the diſpoſitions it ought to ſuppreſs, it gives us 
a maſter that ſhould be our ſubject. Far from 


making us wiſer or happier, it renders us more 
miſerable and vicious, and makes us pay dearly 


for the pains it takes to flatter and pleaſe us. 
When therefore, friend Glaucus, you meet 


with any of the enthuſiaſtic admirers of Homer; 
when they tel] you, that he was the inſtructor of 
Greece, and maſter of all the arts; that the go- 
vernment of kingdoms, and the conduct of ſo- 


cial life, the education of mankind, and all civil 


regulations, are taught in his writings ; honour 
their zeal; love and eſteem them, as men of ex- 
cellent endowments ; admire, with them, the 


"wondrous talents of ſo great a genius; agree 


with them that Homer is a perfect poet, and the 


chief of tragic authors: but ſtill remember, that 


hymns in honour of the gods, and the praiſes of 


O 2 | great 


- 


# 
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great men, are the only ſpecies of poetry that 


| ſhould be admitted into the republic of learning; 


and that if we once allow the imitative muſe, 


which charms and deceives us by the ſweetneſs 


of her voice, the actions of men will no longer 


| have either laws, or the beautiful and good, for 


their object; but pleaſure and tendernefs will 
uſurp their places; inflamed paſſions will change 
ſituation with reaſon; the citizens will be no 
more virtuous and juſt, always obedient to duty 
and equity, but poor weak creatures, ready to 
do either good or evil indifferently as their in- 


- clinations lead them. Laſtly, forget not, that in 


baniſhing from our republic all ſpecies of the 


drama, we do not purſue a rude and barbarous 


repoſſeſſion, or deſpiſe the beauties of the art; 
5 prefer thoſe immortal charms, which are the 
reſult of the harmony of the ſoul, and the good 
diſpoſition of the faculties. 


Let us go a little further.—In order to guard 


ourſelves againſt partiality, and to avoid that 
old diſagreement that ſtill reigns. among poets 
and philoſophers, let us leave poetry in poſſeſ- 
ſion of all it can alledge in its defence, nor de- 
prive ourſelves of the innocent pleaſures it pro- 
cures us. 1 5 
Let us pay that deference to truth, as to reſpect 

even the reſemblance of it, and leave it at liber - 


ty to make itſelf underſtood in all that can add 
to its reputation. Whilſt we impoſe filence on 


the poets, let us permit their friends to defend 
them, and to ſhew, us, that the art we condemn 
is ſomething more than pleaſing, and is of uſe 
to the citizens. and commonwealth. Let us hear 
their arguments without prejudice; and let us | 


agree that we ate great gainers, if they prove 


we 


% 


Fg 
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we may, without hazard, give up ourſelves to 

| ſuch ſweet impreſſions: Otherwiſe, my dear 
friend, as a wiſe man, who is enamoured of a 
miſtreſs, ſeeing her virtue on the point of failing, 
breaks, though with regret, ſuch pleaſing fetters, 
and eee love to duty and reaſon; fo, infa- 
tuated from our youth by the ſeducing attrac- 
tions of poetry, and too ſenſible of its charms, 
yet we ſhall be thus able by'the force of reaſon 
to defend ourſelves from its enchantments, Tho! 
we dare indulge ourſelves in ſomething we have 
an inclination for, yet we ſhould not venture at 
leaſt to put ourſelves in the way of the firſt ob- 
je& of our love. We may ſtill ſay, There is 
nothing ſerious or uſeful in the parade of the 
drama: in liſtening ſometimes to poetry, we 
ſhall guard againſt its abuſe, and we ſhall never 
allow it to diſturb order and liberty, neither in 
the ſpiritual republic of the ſoul, nor in that of 


| civil ſociety. The alternative of becoming bet- 


ter or worſe is no light matter, and we cannot 
be too cautious in our choice. 

It is a fine thing, I admit, to refign ourtblecs 
to the charms of that hewitching talent, and to 
_ acquire by it, riches, honours, power, and an 

high reputation; but power, renown, wealth, 
and pleaſure, diſappear, like ſhadows, before the 
glorious light of juſtice and virtue. 
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| | I. | 
| W HAT pleaſing tranſports fill my heart! 
How ſweet, in theſe delightful e f 
Our pains or pleaſures to impart, 
To the fair object of our loves; 
Where leafy ſhades, and cryſtal ſtreams, 
Raiſe fancy in poetic _. 5 
Bleſt ſolitude, romantic bow'rs, 
Where happy peace, and calm repoſe, 
Gently beguile the lazy hours, 
And eaſe the ſmart of mental woes! 
Cruel remorſe ſhall end my days, 
When thy ſoft charms no longer pleaſe. 
& i 
Be gone, vain hopes, and projects vain, 
Far hence from this ſecure retreat; 
No more my heart ſhall entertain 
A wiſh fo low, as to be great; 
Lour empty promiſe, long believ'd. 
I'm now too wiſe to be deceiv'd. 
| 1 
Alas 1 vain man's a ſummer flow'i ry. 
Born to be pluckt by Fate's decree: 
Let him enjoy the preſent hour, : 
Not anxious of futurity; ; | 
But time improve, if he be wiſe, - 


Nor haſten what fo 95 flies. 
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V. 
"Tis virtue and fair innocence, 


| Toi foreknowledge can ſupply 


A fund of wealth at ſmall expence, 
Content, and, bleſt tranquillity. 


Contentment to the wiſe is giv'n, 
HhHeeſt bounty of indulgent heav'n ! 
4 VL. 


' | Paſſions with baſe inſidious ſway, 
8 of our pleaſures and our pains) 


Firſt reaſon's fortreſs do betray,— 


Then load us with its galling chains. 
From paſſion all our miſchiefs flow— .._ 
Its reign is anarchy, its fruit is Wo. 


IIl fate purſue the ſordid W 

Who ſees with joy the ſhining ſtore; 

To want and penury a ſlave, 

Not to enjoy, but heap up more. 

Riches to ſuch a wretch are ſent, 

To be his curſe and puniſhment. 

| VIII. 6 

Shame on the fierce and haughty foul, 

Whoſe odious inſolence of place, 

Whoſe damn'd ambition, would controul 

And keep in chains the human race, 

Till one as inſolent and great, 

Shall hurl him from « es ſeat! 
Sham to the man, wherever found, 


' Whom no misfortune ever moves; 


Who calmly views diſtreſs around, 


And nought beſide his own dear perſon bes! 


May he, when ſtript of all his pelf, 
Find n no one kinder to himſelf. . 
X. In 
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In this as truth we may believe; +; 
Some ſouls are to ſome crimes ally'd, 

And ſuch impreſſions do receive 
From paſſions that in them reſide; 
But ſouls ally'd to good, we ſee, 
From fouler crimes * free. 
But tender hearts, tho? good, are found 

From virtue's ſtricter paths to ſtray, 
When youthful pleaſures dance around, 
And love points out the flow'ry way. 
But theſe the ſofter paſſions move 
All ruder ones are m_ by love. 
II 

Why ſhould thoſe paſſions be a crime, 

Which by the ſofteſt impulſe move? 
In ev'ry age, in every clime, 
*Tis nature that inſpires with love. 
Then can it be the will of fate, HE. 
That love ſhould &er be turn'd to hate 2 
XIII. 
Thbeſe charming leſſons learn'd with eaſe, 
To practice can the young induce; © | 
I that have loſt the pow'r to pleaſe, 
Should be conſign'd to other uſe. 
Morals I preach, which are a jeſt, 
While love fits brooding in the breaſt. 
XIV. 

Ah me! why thus the truant play, 
Already paſt my flow'ry prime? 

Why in the paths of pleaſure ſtray, 
When blooming youth gives place to time ? 
Too foon, alas! ſhall hoary age 
4 * Drive theſe mock: — off the ſtage. 
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k To this ſucceeds ſevere diſguſt - 

Of all, but ſtern philoſophy; 
Then the ſtrict rules of 3 muſt 
Ariſe from hard neceſſity, _ . 

Which cenſure youth and pleaſure paſt, 
When age forbids i its 8 joys to taſte. 
| Tho' cloth'd with wiſdom's bed mien; 

Ew n age is not from folly freez  ' — 
The hoary faint is often ſeen 323544 
To trip in vice and vanity : 

As veſſels by rude tempeſts toft, 

Juſt making of their port are loſt. 

Thus under wiſdom's form we cheat,. 

Nor can the prying world diſcloſe, on 

We on ourſelves ſo oft impoſe. - 

Tho far remov'd from wiſdom's voice, 

eu call that wiſe which. is our choice... 35 
XVIII. e 

80 in the bloom of hardy youtn 
Is vice by folly often led; | 
Error aſſumes the garb of truth, 

And plants itſelf in t'other's ſtead. 

The ſour fanatic cants and lies, 

008 thinks himſelf oaks good 1 vile. 5 
| 

Ab! N we find but one true fage,. 
' How different would his manners prove Ba” 
Agreeable to youth or age, = 


In friendly mirth and ſocial love,  — 
His worſhip pure, his manners. free—.. | 

0 1 me * a friend as be. . 
AD v E R- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


To an ANONYMOUS WRITER®. 
VHV Paris, Nov. 29. 1755. 

I Received, the 26" of this month, an anony- 
1 mous letter dated the 28" of October laſt, 
which, being wrong directed, had been at Ge- 
neva, and was returned poſt paid to Paris. To 

this letter was annexed a paper written in my de- 

fence, which I could not give to the Mercury, 

as the author deſired, for reaſons which he will 

be very ſenſible of if he has really that eſteem 

for me which he expreſſes. He may have that 

per back again therefore, by addreſſing a bil- 

t to me in the ſame hand- writing: otherwiſe 
it will be ſuppreſſed. 12 n 

The author ought not ſo readily to have be- 

N lieved, that the writer he refuted was a citizen 

f of Geneva, although he aſſumed that character; 

for it is eaſy to date a letter from that country: 
but a perſon may boaſt this advantage, and yet 


affirm 
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* Two anonymous pieces were ahout this time addreſſed to 

Mr Rouſſeau; the one by means of the Mercury, and the o- 
ther by the poſt. The firſt told him that, . the face of 

« ſociety could not now he chang, the arts were become ne- 

e ceſſary, and the inequality of conditions unavoidable : why. 

te then ſhoulc| the preſcnt eſtabliſhed order be diſturbed, by ex- 

e citing in its members the ſpirit of diſguſt and independence? 

When ſuch a man as you writes for the uſe of others, 

« he ought to do it only for their amuſement or inſtruction. 

Thus, if, inſtead, of having thrown away your time in 

„ writing two philoſophical diſſertations, you had compoſed 

++ ſach another opera as Le Devin du village, you would have 

again charmed the hearts of all thoſe = might read it. 

Dog The ſubject of the other letter is ſufficiently intunated in Mr 

Wauſſeau's advertiſement. tl ne Haw aft # | 
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affirm the contrary without knowing it. 1 have 


neither the vanity nor the ſatisfaction to believe 
that all my fellow-citizens think as I do: but 1 
- know the candour of their proceedings ; if any of 
them had thought proper to attack me, they 
would have done it openly and boldly. They 


would reſpe& me ſo much, even in oppoſing 


me; or at leaſt. they would reſpect themſelves 
fo much as to act towards me with that frank- 
| neſs andzſincerity with which I act to all the 
world. Add to this, that thoſe for whom that 
work * was written, to whom it was dedicated, 


and who honoured it with their approbation, 
never aſked me once about its utility. They 


did not object, like many others, That, ſup- 
poſing what was advanced to be true, I ought 


not to have advanced it, as if the happineſs of 
| oy were founded only on the errors of man- 


They ſaw there, I will venture to ſay, 


very cogent reaſons for reſpecting their own go- 
vernment, as well as the means of preſerving i it. 
And while they found in it thoſe maxims which 


become every honeſt and virtuous citizen, they 
could not deſpiſe a treatiſe which breathes 
throughout a ſpirit of humanity, Iberty, 22 2211 
otiſm, and obedience to the laws. 


As to the inhabitants of other countries, if 


they find nothing in the work that is entertaining 
or "aſeful, I think they ſhould be rather aſked 
why they read it, than that I ſhould be aſked 


| why it was written. A certain genius of Bour- 
deaux adviſes me gravely to lay aſide political 


inveſtigations, and to compoſe operas z. becauſe 


he, r a genius, is much better en- 


| tertained 
7 * The nf on the -g among Mankind. 
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tertained at the repreſentation of the Devin de 
village *, than by the peruſal of my Di/cours 
far Pinegalite. And in this he would doubtleſs 
be right, if it were true, that, in writing to the 
citizens of Geneva, I was obliged to find enter- 
tainment for the inhabitants of Bourdeaux. | 
Be this, however, as it may, in acknowledg- 
ing my obligations to my defender, I beg of 
him to leave the held open to my adverſaries; 
; feeling myſelf no little regret at the time I have 
formerly thrown away in anſwering them. 
When our ſearch after truth degenerates into 
| _ diſputes and perſonal quarrels, it does not heſi- 
tate to aſſume the weapons of falſehood ; but let 
us beware of debaſing ourſelves in this manner. __ 
- Whatever value we may juſtly ſet on ſcience, 5 1 
g | 


peace of mind is of ſtill much greater. I deſire 
no other defence for my writings, than reaſon 
and truth; nor for my perſon, than my conduct 


„ morals : : if theſe fail, nothing can ne » 1 
A me; and if they 9 me, what have I to 1 
8 fear ? 2 ED | 
8 | vj 
« ExTaAcTofaLETTERoaFninnD, | 


on the Works of M. RAMEAU. 


" * ae IPRS? 


if 

8 | 1 Wen endeavour, firſt of all, to determine, | : 
d as near as poſſible, the idea which an impar- [ 
d tial and reaſonable man ought to have of the | 43 
: works of M. Rameau; for I regard the clamours 
ſe 
1 
d 


7 I 2 18 pv was 
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of the cabals, for and againſt him, as nothing. 4 it 
As to my own part, I may poſhbly be miſtaken iN 
in my 3 for want of knowledge; er 9 
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if what I advance be not altogether reaſonable, 


it will cenainly be partial, which 1 18 often the | 


There is one circumſtance winding the the- 


oretical works of M. Rameau, very ſingular; 


which is, that they have gained a great reputa · 
tion without having been read; and they will 
be {till leſs read for the future, ſince a certain 
Philoſopher took the pains to write a ſummary 
of that author's doctrine. It is very certain, 
that this abridgment will annihilate the originals, 
Nor. will there be any reaſon to regret them 

' while poſſeſſed of ſo good a ſubſtitute. His ſe- 
- veral performances include nothing either new 
or uſeful, except the principle of the fundamen- 
tal baſs : but it is not a little affair to have 
given a principle, were it even merely arbitrary, 
to an art which ſeemed to be void of principles; 
and to have ſo facilitated the rules of it, that 
the ſtudy of compoſition, which was formerly 
the buſineſs of twenty years application, is at 

preſent ans # that of a few months. 

: he muſicians eagerly embraced the diſcovery 
of M. Rameau, while they affected to diſdain 
it. Their pupils multiplied with aſtoniſhing ra- 
pidity ; on every fide were ſeen petty compoſers 
juſt initiated into the ſcience; moſt of them de- 
ſtitute of talents, who. ſet up for adepts at the 
expence of their maſter. Thus the very great 
and real ſervices which M. Rameau rendered to 
muſic, brought with them at the ſame time this 
inconvenience, that France was over-run with 
bad muſic and wretched muſicians; becauſe, e- _ 
very one conceiting he knew all the fineſſes'of 
his art when he had juſt acquired the elements, 
all of them ſer about g harmony, . 
| ore 
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fore their ear and experience had taught them 
to difcern good harmony from bad. | 

With regard to the operas of Rameau, the 
public lie under this obligation to them, that 


they firſt raiſed the opera theatre above the ſtages 


of the Pont- neuf. He boldly broke through 


that petty circle of very petty muſic, in which 


our trifling muſicians conſtantly moved, after 
the death of the great Lully. So that, though 
one ſhould be unjuſt enough to deny Rameau 


. the poſſeſſion of ſuperior talents, it cannot at 


leaſt be denied that he opened in a manner a 
new'carreer for them, and thereby gave the mu- 
ficians 'who ſucceeded him an opportunity of 
diſplaying theirs with ſecurity ; which was un- 


doubtedly no eaſy enterpriſe. He felt the 


thorns, and his ſucceſſors gathered the roſes. - 

It appears to me, that he is accuſed too light- 
ly of baving never ſet any but bad words; be- 
ſides, to give any weight to this reproach, it 
ſhould be 25 ſhown that he had it in his power 
to chuſe better. Would it have been better then 
that he had ſet none at all? A more juſt re- 
proach is, that he did not always underſtand the 
words he made uſe of; that he often miſtook or. 


' miſrepreſented the ſenſe of the poet, and was 


guilty of many inconſiſtencies. It was not his 
fault that he was employed on bad words ; but 
it is to be doubted, whether he could. have 


made the molt of bets: It is certain, that with 


regard to ſenſe and underſtanding, he was great- 
ly inferior to Lully; to whom he was almoſt al- 
ways ſuperior in point of expreſſion. M. Ra- 


meau would have no more been able to have 
compoſed the ſoliloquy of Roland, than Lully 


that of „ 5 


17 ExTracrof aLetTTEiR 
It muſt be acknowledged, that M. Rameau 
poſleſſed fine talents, great fire, a truly harmo- 


' ical head, a great knowledge in all the parts 
of the-art capable of producing effect; a great 


deal of art in adopting, improving, and embel- 
liſhing the ideas of others, and of repeating bis 
on: at the ſame time, he had little facilit = 
inventing new; more capacity than fertility 3 
more knowledge than genius, or at leaſt a genius 


| everwhelmed by too much knowledge; but he 


had always force and cleganers. and very often 
a beautiful modulation. . 
His recitative is leſs au. but much more 


varied, than. that of Lully; admirable in ſome 


few ſcenes, and almoſt always bad in all the reſt. 
But this is, perhaps, as much a defect in the 


nature of things as any fault of his; for it fre- 


quently happens, that his ſubjecting himſelf too 
ſervilely to declamation, occaſions his tranſitions 
to be harſh, and his modulation unmuſical. Had 
he had the power to invent the true recitative, 
and to have been able to beat it into the heads 
of the ſheepiſh animals about him, I conceive 
he might have excelled in it. | 
le is the firſt who compoſed ſ mphonies and 
ebene accompanyments, and he made an = 
uſe of them. Before his time, the orcheſtra of 
the opera reſembled a company of paralytics in 
the height of their paroxyſm. He hath, to be 
ſure, revived them a little. They zare us at 


pPreſent that they have execution; but, L fays 5 


for my own part, that theſe people never had e 

ther feeling or taſte. It is nothing for them to be 
merely all together, to play ſtrong or ſoftly, and 
exactly to accompany the actor. To ſtrengthen, 


zolten, ſupport, fink hy ſounds, as taſte and 
. „ 
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expreſſion require; to enter into the ſpirit of an 
accompaniment, to keep up and make the moft 
of ſounds z ſuch is the art of all the orcheſtras 
in the world, excepting that of our opera. 
Now, I tay, That M. Rameau hath abuſed 
this orcheſtra, even ſuch as it is. He hath made 
his accompaniment ſo confuſed, ſo overloaded, 
ſo frequent, that the head can hardly bear to 
hear that continual noiſe of the ſeveral inſtru- 
ments during the execution of his operas z which 
would be heard with ſo much pleaſure if they 
did not ſtun the ears quite ſo much. Hence it. 
is, that the orcheſtra, being conſtantly in play, 
never affects or ſtrikes us, and almoſt always 
loſes its effect. It is ſometimes neceſſary, after 
a ſcene of recitative, that an unexpected ſtroke 
3 of the bow ſhould alarm the moſt abſent auditor ; 
and compel him' to be attentive to the images 
Which the author is going to fepreſent, or to the 
ſentiments he would excite. But this is what 
an orcheſtra never will effect that are perperantly 
r 
Another reaſon aloft theſe too-laboured ac- 
companiments, is, that they have a direct con- 
trary effect to what they ought to have. Inſtead 
of fixing the attention of the ſpectator in the 
moſt agreeable manner, they deſtroy it by di- 
viding it. Before any one can perſuade me that 
it is a fine thing to have three or four deſigns 
huddled one upon another, by three kinds of 
inſtruments, it is neceſſary to prove to me, that 
three or four actions are neceflary i in a comedy. 
All theſe fineſſes of art, theſe imitations, double DE. 
deſigns, forced baſſes, counterfugues, are mon- 
ſtrous deformities, the monuments of bad taſte, 
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. which ought to be ſhut up in the cloiſters, as 


- their laſt aſylum. 


To return to M. . * Gnih this di- 


greſſion; I think nobody has known better how 


to manage particular circuraſtances, nobody has 
been better verſed in the arts of contraſt : but, 


at the ſame time, nobody has known leſs how 


to give his operas that unity which is ſo maſterly 


and ſo truly to be deſired; and he is, 0 


the only man in the world who has 
capable of making a good work out of a * 


#, 


n in- 


— 


of fine 285 excellently arranged. 


; —k ung "ATA 
28 et molles imitabitur are cadillde 7+ 701 
Infelix operis {en guia Penere Fe i 

"Nefjeeet. 


This, ür, is das I think . the * of 4 
celebrated M. Rameau, to whom the nation muſt 
pay deſervedly great honours. I know that this 
e, will not ſatisfy either his partiſans or 

is enemies: for all I had in view was to give a 


juſt one; and I propoſe it to you, not as a rule 


for yours, but as an example of that ſincerity 
with which it is proper an honeſt. man ſhould 
ſpeak of theſe great geniuſes he admires, and 
whom nevertheleſs he dogs not gs to 12 with- 
.out fault, FIN 74 | EE . r 
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EXTRACT of. a LETTER 
- FROM 
Mc Ross EA to a Ff Exp. 


Written 2 1 the 5th of April 


1749, in regard to Mr RoussREAVU's Freedom 


N of entry at the Opera; which was given him 
for his VILLAGE CONJURER; was taken 


from him, on account of his Letter on the 


French Muſic ; and was offered to be returned 
to him again, after he had quitted Paris. 


Arran having deprived me of the Pr 2a | 


of the Opera- houſe when I reſided at Pa- 
ris, to offer i me when I am yo longer there, 
is to add raillery to inſutt. Do-not thoſe people 
very well know that I have neither the means 
nor intention to profit by their offer? Why the 
devil thould 1 go ſo far to hear their opera, 
when I have at my very gate all.the rooks and 
ſcreech-owls of the foreſt of Montmorency 


'They do not refuſe, Mr D—*—* ſays, to hs 
_ reſtore me the freedom of their houſe. I un- 


derſtand them very well. Yes, they will re- 
ſtore it to me to-day, in order to have the plea- 
ſure of giving me a ſecond affront by taking it 
away again to-morrow. As no dependance is 
to be made upon the word and aſſurances of theſe 


people, who is to anſwer to me for them and | 
their intentions ? It muſt certainly be very agree- * 


225 to me to — Pet at the door of the 
£34; es ay 


\ 


laws 
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opera, only in the expeQation-of Having it a fe- 
cond time ſhut againſt me. You will fay, per- 
haps, They will, for the future, have no pre- 
text. Pardon me, Sir, they will never want a 
pretext of ſome kind or other. For whenever it 
is neceſſary to admire the opera, I muſt be ſent 
about my buſineſs. Why did they not propoſe 
that admirable condition in their bargain ? 
They ſhould not then have murdered my poor 
. - Compurer. When they have a mind to pick a 
quarrel with me, is it poſſible they will want a 
pretence? Lying is a fertile and never-failing 
- _ - reſource. Have they not charged me with ma- 
LY - King a diſturbance in the theatre, and thence 
pPretended that my excluſion was neceſſary for 
the preſervation of the public peace? 
| In the firſt place, they lie. I can call to wit- 
.neſs the pit, and indeed the whole audience then 
preſent. I never amuſed myſelf in my life in 
clapping or hiſſing a parcel of buffoons; and I 
could neither laugh nor prattle at the French o- 
pera, for I never could have the patience to 
ſtay there. My ears were no ſooner ſaluted by 
their mournful pſalmody, than I immediately 
took refuge in the Corridors. | No, if they could 
but have found me at fault in this particular, 
they would have taken ſufficient care I ſhould 
not repeat it. Every one knows how particu- 
larly I was pointed out and recommended to the 
- ſentinels. A fingle word or motion would 
_ -  *have been ſignal enough for them to apprehend 
me; in the mean time, the moment I came in- 
to the pit, I was ſurrounded by gad-flies, who 
endeavoured to provoke me. I leave you to 
imagine if ſome prudence was not neceſſary to 
prevent their taking any hold of me. All _ „ 
„„ | 8 ws . | 
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efforts, however, were-in vain; ſor I have long 


ſince ſaid to, myſelf, „“ John- James, as ou 


have undertaken the dangerous employ of de- 


fending. the truth, be conſtantly attentive to 


yourſelf; ſubmit to all laws and rules; that 
when people are deſirous of : ill- treating vou, 
they may be ever in the wrong.“ Would to 


God, I may be able to obſerve this preeept to 
ew md "WF kits as well as 1 have done hi- 
therto } 


Thus, my good. friend, I ſpeak reſolutely, . 
and fear nothing. I am ſcofible there is not a 


man upon earth who can juſtly do me harm; 


and with reſpect tg injuſtice, it is what nobody | 
in the world is ſecured from. I am, 7 1 


the moſt feeble of human beings; and every 


one may inſult me with impunity. I experience 
that this is well known, and the inſults of the 


directors of the opera reſemble, with regard to 
me, the aſs kicking the ſick lion. As nothing 
of all this depends on myſelf; what can I do 


in it? But it is my buſineſs. to ſee that every 


one who dbes me harm, hath not juſtice on his 
ſide; and for this I will take _ me to an- 


Fe £ 


In the feſt place, then, I * again, They lie; 
and, in the ſecond place, fuppoling they had 
not lied, they would have been in the wrong. 
For, whatever harm I might be able to ſay, write, 


or do, againſt. them, they ought not to have de- 
prived me of the freedom of their houſe; - | 


ſince they were ſtill in poſſeſſion of my work, 
they ought to pay the price agreed on. What 
then ſhould. they have done? Arreſt me; tra- 
duce me before the courts; proſecute me; 


| tang draw, quarter me, if I had deſerved. Ms 


any 
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any thing but deprive me of the freedom of the 


-_ houſe. © And by the way, if I were impriſoned 


or hanged, it is very certain I ſhould not go to 
make — we opera. But ey 4 fay 
farther, 4 What harm have we done Mr Rouſ- 
ſeau, in taking from him the freedom of our 
theatre, when he does not like our performan- 
ces?” T anſwer, They have done me wrong, 
have committed violence, "injuſtice, and inſult; 
all which are harm. What! becauſe my neigh- 
bour does not chuſe to employ his money, is 
that a reaſon why I ſhould go and cut his purſe? 
In whatſoever light I confider this thing, and 
to whatever rule of juſtice 1 apply it, I cannot 


help conceiving, that, if the cauſe were brought 


before any tribunal on earth, the directors of 
the opera would be immediately condemned to 
_ reſtore my piece, with reparation” of damages 
and coſts of ſuit. But it is clear that I am in 
the wrong, becauſe I carinot obtain juſtice; and 
that they are in the right, becauſe they are 
more powerful than I am. I defy the whole 
world to alledge any thing farther in their fa- 
I muſt now ſpeak to you of my bookſellers. 
To begin with Mr P——1 am ignorant whe- 
ther he is a gainer or loſer by me: every time I _ 
aſked him if my pieces fold well, he as con- 

ſtantly anſwering, Tolerably ; without my ever 
being able to get any thing farther out of him. 
For my firſt Diſcourſe he did not give me a 
fingle penny, nor ever made me any kind of 
preſent except a few copies for my friends. I 
agreed with him for the engraving of the Village 
Conjurer, at five hundred livres; half to be 
paid in books, and the other half in yy. 
1 * whic 
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which. he laid himſelf under an obligation to 
pay me at ſeveral: times, and in certain pay- 
ments. He did not keep his word reſpecting 
any one, and I was long obliged to run after my 
two hundred and fifty Iĩivres. 

With regard to my bookſeller i in Holland, 1 


| have found him in every reſpect a careful, ex- 
act, and boneſt man. I aſked him twenty: five 


guiveas for my Diſcourſe onthe Inequality of Man- 
Kind, he gave me the ſum immediately, and be- 


_ tides, made a preſent, of a gown for my gover- 


nante. I aſked him thirty guineas for. my Letter 
to Mr. d' Alembert, and he gave me them imme- 


diately ; but ſent no preſent, on that occaſion, 


either to me or my governante: indeed he 
ought not; but be gave me a pleaſure which I 
never received from Mr P— in-declaring-in- 


 genuouſly that he had reaſon to be ſatisfied with 


our connections. 


This, my friend, is the true ſtate of the eaſe, 


| If any one informs, you Write, oy Jufog- Fr) 
mation is not true. 


If thoſe, who accuſe me of wantiag dbnter- 


1 mean that I cannot with pleaſure ſee 
myſelf deprived of the little I earn for my ſub- 
ſiſtence, they are in the right; and it is evident 


J ſhall never appear diſintereſted in their eyes, 
till I ſuffer myſelf to be ſtarved to death. If they 
mean that all kind of reſources are equally in- 
different to me, and that provided I get mon 

1 trouble myſelf very little whence it comes 4 
conceive they are miſtaken. If I were leſs ſcru- 
pulous about the means of acquiring money, it 


would be leſs painful to loſe it; and it is well 
known that no people are ſo prodigal as robbers. 


bo en Lam unjuſtiy ſtripped Mowhas: be- 
longs 
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longs to me, when the moderate produce of my 
 Jabour'is taken from me, the injury is ſuch as 
is not caſily repaired; and it is very hard to be 
denied the liberty of complaining. The good 
ople of Paris have long fince formed a John- 
7 after their own imagination; and have li- 
berally loaded him with preſents, which the 
real John - James of Montmorency never had a 
ſight of. Infirm and ſiek for three quarters of 
che year, it is neceffary for me to earn, by the 
labour of the other quarter, as much as will 
provide ſubũſtence for the whole. Thoſe who 
get their bread by honeſt means, know the va- 
ue of it, and will not be ſurpriſed that I cannot 
be very laviſh of mine. Believe me, you will 
-have too much to do, if you undertake to defend 
me in public. It is ſufficient that you yourſelf 
are not abſurd on my account, and that I ſtil 

preſerve your friendſhip and eſtem. 
| 1 have at Paris, as well as elſewhere, fach 
ſecret enemies as wilt never forget the injuries 
they have done me; for though the perſon of- 
_ fended may ſometimes forgive, the offender ne- 
ver does. You' ſhould reflect how unequal the 
party is between us. They, diſperſed through- 
out the world, can ſpread what reports of me 
they pleaſe; without my being capable of know- 
ing them, or defending myſelf: And is it not 
well known, the abſent are always to blame? 
Beſides, I am fo blunt and frank, as to break 
openly and immediately with ſuch popes as 

have deceived. me. 

In declaring aloud and plainly, that the per- 
ſon, who calls himſelf my friend, is not fo, and 
that I am no longer his, I advertiſe the public 
ng cautious of what I may ſay _ 2 * 
8 
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As to my adverſaries; they are not ſo artleſs as 
this. The decorum with which they varniſh o- 

ver their proceedings is really curious; while 
they gratify their malice at their eaſe, and wreak 
their vengeance in making a difplay of their ge- 
neroſity, their poinard is conveniently hid un- 


the cloak of friendſhip, and ge 4 are artful e- 


nough to cut one's throat while they pretend to 
ity one. © Alas, poor citizen! Yet, at the 
1 he is not a bad man; he has only a bad 


head, which conducts him as ill as if he had a 
- bad "ly? Thus ſome obſcure words are dropt, 


which are preſently picked up; commented on, 
and diſperſed, by our puny philoſophers ; whilſt 
the poiſon is prepared in ſecret corners, which 
they undertake to diffuſe among the public. 
One hath the greatneſs of mind to ſay a thou- 
fan good things of me, after having taken mea- 
ſures to prevent any body's believing them. A- 
nother defends me from the evil of which I am 
accuſed, after having done every thing to put 


the charge out of doubt. And this is imputed 


to abilities? What would you have me do a- 
gainſt it? Can I hear, in my retreat, the con- 
verſation which is held in polite circles ? And 


if I did hear of it, can I go thither to diſprove 


it, to reveal the ſecrets of friendſhip even after 

it is extinct? No, my dear Nieps, one may 

repel the aſſaults of our enemies; but when 

one ſees, among the aſſaſſins, the poinard in 

the hand of a friend, nothing is to be done 

» to hide one's head, and avoid or ale the 
ow. 


N. D A L E M B E R T, 
ET ay of the French Academy, tic 


A Concerning! the Article GENEVA, i in the ſebenth 
Volume of the Encyclopedie ; and particularly 
on the a N of r rpe a nnen in 
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6 10 Showa be to duale if I took up my pen on 

the preſent occaſion without neceſſity. It can 
be neither advantageous nor agreeable for me 
to enter the liſts with Mr d *Alembert ; 'whoſe 


perſon I reſpe&, whoſe talents J admire, and 


whoſe writings T hold in eſteem, I am ſenfible 
of the handſome things he hath ſaid of my na- 


tive country, and have even been particularly 


honoured by his encomiums; ſo that in every 
reſpect I am under obligations to him; Such 
obligations, however, will never be thought 
ſufficient to ſuperſede our moral dutics, unlets 
with thoſe whoſe morality conſiſts in mere ap- 
pearances. — and truth are the 
eſe 
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theſe duties; humanity and patriotiſm the firſt _ 
of our affections. When perſonal conſiderations 
induce men to invert this order, they are crimi- 
nal. Shall I be thought culpable, therefore, in 
diſcharging my duty ? Let him anſwer me, who 
hath the fervice of his country at heart, and 
hath a greater regard for his own duty, than the 
fear of diſpleaſing other s. | 


As the Encyclopedie is not in every body's 


hands, I ſhall here tranſcribe the paſſage, from | 


the article Geneva in that dictionary, which 
hath engaged me to write this epiſtle. It ſhould 


rather indeed have prevented me, if I aſpire to 


the honour of writing well; but I am bold 


enough to be ambitious of another kind of ho- 
nour, in which I am under no apprehenſions of 
a rival. IE | 


On reading the paſſage in queſtion by itſelf, | 


the reader will be ſurpriſed at the author's zeal 


and motives; but on perufing the whole article 
from which it is ſelected, he will ſee, that the 


ſubject of a theatre, of which there is none at 


preſent at Geneva, though there may poſſibly be 
one hereafter, takes up an eighth part of what 
the writer hath advanced-in the whole. 

„ Play-houſes are not tolerated at Geneva; 
not becauſe the citizens diſapprove theatrical en- 
tertainments in themſelves; but it is ſaid, they 
are afraid of that taſte for dreſs, diſſipation, and 
irreligion, which a company of comedians are 
apt to diffuſe among young people. Is there no 
poſſibility, however, to remedy. this inconveni- 


ech by ſevere and well - executed laws, re- 


Zärding the conduct of the comedians? By ſuch 


means, Geneva might have theatrical entertain- 


ments with good morals, and enjoy the advan- 
F > 0 1 
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tage of both. Dramatic repreſentations would 


have a good effect, in forming the taſte of the 
ſpectators, and in giving them a ſenſibility and 


delicacy of ſentiment, which are hardly to be 


acquired by other means: literature would pro- 


fit by it, without giving any encouragement to 


| licentiouſneſs ; and Geneva might poſſeſs at once 


the wiſdom of Sparta, and the urbanity of A- 


thens. Another conſideration worthy ſo wiſe a 
republic, ought, perhaps, to induce them to ad- 
mit of play-houſes. The barbarous prepoſſeſſion 

which generally prevails againſt the profeſſion 


of a comedian, that kind of contempt in which 


ve hold perſons ſo neceflary to the progreſs and 


ſupport of the arts, is undoubtedly one of the 
chief cauſes of that irregularity with which we 
reproach them; while they. endeavour. to in- 
demnify themſelves, by means of pleaſure, for 
the want of that eſteem which their ſituation 


cannot obtain. In theſe times, a comedian of 


or morals merits double reſpect; and yet he 
is hardly looked upon. The extortioner who 


oppreſſes the poor, and enriches himſelf by the 
neceſſities of the public; the fawning courtier 


who never pays his debts; ſuch are the men 


who are much more reſpected. Were comedi- 
ans to be not only tolerated at Geneva, but at 


firſt ſubjected to proper regulations, then en- 
couraged according to their behaviour, and in 
time admitted to the rank and privilege of 
citizens, that city. would ſoon have the advan- 


tage of a reſpectable company of comedians, 


which is uſually thought very rare, though it is 


certainly we that make it ſo. Add to this, they 


would ſoon become the beſt in Europe; as many 
perſons who have a taſte and inclination for the 
theatre, | 


. 8 * 


theatre, and are afraid of diſgracing themſelves 
or families by appearing on our * would 
reſort to Geneva, to cultivate their agreeable 
and uncom mon talents with eſteem. That city 
alſo, which now is conſidered: by moſt French 
eople as very dull and ſolitary for want of pu- 
lic entertainments, would then become agree - 
able, as the ſeat of innocent pleaſures, as it is 
now reſpectable for that of liberty and philoſo- 
phy. Foreigners would no longer have reaſon 
to be ſurpriſed, that regular and decent enter - 
tainments ſhould be prohibited in a city which 
tolerates groſs and ſtupid drolls, as contrary to 
good taſte as to good manners. Nor is this all: | 
the example of the players at Geneva, the regu- . 
larity of their conduct, and the reſpect paid 
them by their fellow- citizens, will probably, by 
degrees, be followed by comedians of other na- 
tions, at the ſame time that it will ſerve as a 
reproof to thoſe who have hitherto treated them 
with abſurd ſeverity. We fhould ſee them no 
longer anathematized by the church, while they 
were ßenſioned by the ſtate : our pricits would 
loſe the habit of excommunicating them, and 
our citizens of looking upon them with con- 
tempt __—_—_ would a petty republic have the ho- 
nour of bringing about a reformation in Europe, 
on a point of greater importance, perhaps, than 
f is generally imagined.“ | 3 
: This is, undoubtedly, one of the moſt agree- 
able and ſeductive pictures that can be exhibited 
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I, to our view; at the ſame time, it contains the 
® moſt pernicious advice that can be given us. At 
TY BB leaft ſuch is my opinion; for which I have given 
y my reaſons in the following ſheets. 
N With what avidity will not the youth of Ge- 

| | 2 
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neva" lay hold of the authority of ſo great a 
writer, to indulge themſelves in notions to 
which they have already here too much propen- 
ity? How many of our young people are there, 
who, otherwiſe good citizens, wait with impa- 
tience for a favourable opportunity of eſtabliſh - 
ing a theatre; thinking, by that means, to do a 
ſignal ſervice to their country and to mankind ? 
This is the fubject of my fears, and this the evil 


5 I would prevent. At the ſame time, I muſt do 


Juſtice to the intentions of M. d'Alembert, and 
hope he will do the ſame to mine; for I have 
no more deſign to give offence to him, than he 
may have to do an injury to us. But even if af- 
ter all I ſhould be miſtaken, ought I not to act 
and ſpeak according to the dictates of my con · 
ſcience, and to the beſt of my judgment? Ought 
I to have been ſilent? Or could I have been fo, 
without negleCting my duty, and betraying 
the intereſts of my country? >  _ 
Jo be able to juſtify my filence on this occa- 
fion, I ought not to have written on leſs inte- 
reſting ſubjects. That agreeable obſcurity which 
* happily "enjoyed for above thirty years, ought 
to have been always my delight; it ſhould not 
have been publicly known that I had any con- 
nection with the editors of the 
that I furniſhed ſome articles for that work, and 
that my name is contained in the lift of its au- 
 thors. My zeal for my native country ought to 
be leſs known, in order to warrant a ſuppoſition 
that the article Geneva could eſcape me, or that 
my ſilence would not give reaſon to think I ap- 
proved of what it contains. Nothing of all this be- 
ing true, it was therefore neceſſary for me to ſpeak. 
I am obliged to diſown what I do not WENT . 
N | | > 
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eſt opinions ſhould be imputed to me which 1 


do not maintain. I am well appriſed that my 
country men by no means want my advice; but 


L have a mind to do myſelf honour, in ſhewing 
that I am of their own principles. 


I am not to learn, that this eſſay is not only 
far ſhort of what it ought to be,. but that it is 


eren far ſhort of what in my happier days I had 


it in my power to make it. But ſo many con- 
current circumſtances have contributed to ren- 


der it ſo much below the mediocrity I once could 
have attained to, that I am aſtonilhed it is not 


much worſe than it is. In writing in the de- 
fence of my country, if zeal could have'ſuppli- 


ed the want of abilities, I ſhould have even ſur- 
paſſed what I ever did before; but I ſaw how 
much was neceſſary to be done, and could not. 


put it into execution. 
I have indeed told the olain truth, but who 


troubles himſelf about that? A very poor way 
of recommending a book! To be uſeful, it ſhould 


be agreeable, and my pen hath Joſt that art. 
Some perſons may malignantly diſpute that loſs: 
but no matter, I perceive myſelf fallen, and 
none can fall lower than nothing. 

In the firſt place, the ſubject of the preſent 


Jifoute 3 is not an idle queſtion in ſpeculative phi- 
loſophy; but a practical truth, of importance to 
a whole, nation. I am not addreſſing my ſelf to 
a few, butto the public; nor is it my pteſent in- 


tention to ſet others on thinking, but to commu- 
nicate clearly and plainly my own thoughts. It 
hath been neceſlary for me therefore to change 
my uſual ſtyle: in order to be underſtood by all 
kinds of readers, I have uſed, many words to ex» - 


| prels few things; and while I dars endeavoured | 


0 


Nr . 

to render myſelf eaſily intelligible, have been 
0 perhaps tedious and diffuſe. 

I laid my account at firſt with the publication : 
of a ſheet or two at moſt; but as I began in 


| haſte, ſo the ſubject increaſing under my pen, 
I permitted it to run on without reſtraint. I was 


\ ill and dejected; and, though I wanted ſome- 


thing to amuſe and divert me, I found myſelf 
ſo little diſpoſed to think and write, that if. the 


thoughts of diſcharging my duty had not kept 


up my fpirits, I ſhould have thrown my papers 
frequently into the fire. Hence I am become 
leſs ſevere and critical on myſelf. I endeavoured 
in the courſe of my labour to find ſome amuſe- 
ment to ſupport me; I have, therefore, wander- 
ed into every digreſſion that preſented itſelf, 
without forſeeing how much, by conſulting = 


'., own eaſe, I ſhould fatigue the reader. 


| Taſte, judgment, and correctneſs, are not to 
be found in this performance. Living in ſoli- 


tucde, I had no opportunity to ſhew it to any 


f body. I had once indeed a ſevere and judicious 
| Ariſtarchus; - but I have him, I would have him, 


no longer 25 although I ſhall inceſſantly re · 


gret his loſs, by which my heart ſtill ſuffers even 
more than my writings. 


Solitude calms the ſoul, 5 and ben thoſe 
paſſions which ariſe from the tumolt and diſorder 


of the world. At a diſtance from the provoca - 


tions of vice, we renin of it with leſs indigna- 
9 tion: 


3 Thou thou dreweſt a ford att friend, yet deſpair 
not: for there may be a retur to favour. If thou haſt 
opened thy mouth againſt thy friend, fear not : for there may 
be a reconciliation ; except for upbraiding, or pride, or dif- 
cloſing of ſecrets, or a treacherous wound : for, for theſe 


— NCT Oe oy xxli. ver. 27, 23. 
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1 at a diſtance from the evils which "mY | 


us, the heart is leſs moved againſt their enor- 
mity. Since I have ceaſed to converſe with 


mankind, I have almoſtceaſed to hate the wicked. 
Beſides, the evil they have done me, deprives 


me of all right to ſpeak ill of them. Henceforth 


I muſt forgive, that I may not reſemble them. 


I ſhould elſe inſenfibly ſubſtitute the love of re- 
venge to that of juſtice; it is better totally to 


forget them. I hope the reader will find no 
more of that aſperity, for which my former 


writings have been cenſured, though it cauſed 


them to be read: I am content to have fewer 


readers, on mem of being nn. to live 
ieee $9 
To theſe reaſons nin be added another, more 


cruel ; and which it would be in vain for me to 4 


1 difſemble, as the public would know it but too 
well in ſpite of me. If, among the ſeveral eſſays 


that have come from my pen, the following | 


ſhould happen to be inferior to the others, it is 

leſs to be imputed to accidental circumſtances, 

than to my own fault: I am ſunk below myſelf. 

Bodily ills exhauſt the ſoul, which loſes its ſpring 

by dint of ſuffering. A tranſitory inſtant of fer- 
mentation produced in me ſome glimmering ray 

of abilites ; but it appeared late in life, and was 

0 quickly extinguiſhed. In returning to my na- 
= tural ſtate, I returned, as it were, to nothing. 

— I exiſted only for a moment; it is paſt, and T 
: muſt bear the diſgrace of ſurviving myſelf. 
Reader, if you receive this my laſt performance 


with indulgence, you will be kind to my ſhade; 


r 
for as to mylelf, I am no mere. 
s  Montmorency, March 20.17 58. 
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1 Hays read, Sir, with pleaſure your article, 
1 under the word Geneva, in the ſeventh vo- 
lume of the Encyclopedie. It was with- ſtill 
greater pleaſure I gave it a fecond peruſal ; which 
gave riſe to certain reflections, however, that I 
think it neceflary for me, under your auſpices, 
to ſubmit to the public, and particularly to my 
fellow- citizens. There is much to be com- 
mended in the article above-mentioned : but if 
the encomiums you have been pleaſed to beſtow 
on my native country, prevent my returning the 
compliment to you, my lineerity will be my ex- 
| uſe. To confeſs my differing from you in cer- 
_ tain points, ſufficiently Ms what is my o—-— 


| 

pinion of the reſt. 

1 ſhall begin with a ſubject that 1 have the | ; 

moſt reluctance to examine, and which is per- 

| haps leaſt in my province; though, for the rea- 0 
| ſons already given, it is what I am not permit- 
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ted to paſs over. This is the judgment you hold of 
the doctrines of our miniſters, in matters of faith. ' 
In admitting, that they are lovers of philoſophy, I 
and that they are not afraid to ſtand a philoſophical t 
ſcrutiny, you have paid a' very great and very | + 
juſt elogium to that reſpectable body, which is r 
2 to them only of all the clergy in the n 
world, and which muſt ſerve to increaſe that 6 
1 reſpect which they have always teſtified for you. 
But when we would do honour to others, Sir, 


we ſhould-do it in their manner, and not in our ju 
own, leſt they ſhould take reaſonable offence at © 
our commendations z 5 Which, however well in- 8 


1 9 tended, ; 


7 
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tended, may be nevertheleſs injurious to the 


character and intereſt, or contrary to the opini- 
ons and prepoſſeſſions, of thoſe who are com- 
mended. . Is it poſſible M. d' Alembert can be 
ignorant that the-very name of ſeCtary 1s always 
odious, and that ſuch imputations are ſeldom 


without their conſequences when thrown. out a- 


gainſt laymen, and never when againſt prieſts ? 
You will tell me, that the point in queſtion 


relates to facts and not compliments; and that 


the philoſopher hath always more regard to truth, 


than reſpect to perſons. But this pretended truth 
is not fo evident nor ſo unimportant that you 
ſhould venture to advance it without good au- 


thority : and I muſt own I do not ſee where ſuch 


an authority is to be met with, to prove, that 


the opinions, profeſſed by a public body, are 


not really their own. You will poſſibly add, 


that you do not impute theſe opinions to the 
whole body of the clergy, but to many indivi- 


duals among them. But many in a ſmall num- 
ber, make ſo conſiderable a part of the whole, 
that they mult all be in a great degree affected. 


Many of the paſtors at Geneva are, according 
to you, arrant Socinians. This you have bold» 
ly declared in the face of all Europe. I will 
take upon me, however, to aſk on what ground 


you found this aflertion? It muſt be on your 
own conjectures; on the information of a third 
perſon; or on the 9 of the parties in 


e queſtion.” | h 
Now, in matters of mere doctrine, which 

have no connection with morality, how can we 

judge of the faith of others by mere conjeQure? 


How can we judge of it, indeed, on the credit 
of a third POT in contradidtion to the aſſu- 
rance 
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rance of the parties themſelves? Again, who 
can tell ſo well as myſelf, what I do or do not 
believe; and who, in ſuch a caſe, is to be de- 
pended on but one's ſelf? If, after having dedu- 
ced ſophiſtical and diſavowed conſequences from 
the converſation or writings of a well-meanin 
layman, an inveterate prieſt ſhould found a per- 
ſecution on ſuch conſequences againſt the au- 
thor; he would act in character, and nobody 
would be at all ſurpriſed. But ought we to en- 
deavour to do honour to worthy men, by the 
fame means a rafcal makes uſe of to perſecute 
them? And ſhall a philoſopher imitate thoſe 
captious arguments, to which he hath fo often 
IZ 7747 95.7. 
It ſeems natural to think, therefore, that thoſe 
of the Geneva clergy, whom you charge with 
being Socinians, and rejecting the dodrine of 
the eternity of hell-torments, have'in confidence 
declared to you their opinions. But were theſe 
really their opinions, and had they thus confi- 
| ded in you, they would certainly have done it 
| privately, in the free and ingenuous intercourſe 
of philoſophical converſation; they would have 
entruſted the philoſopher, not the author: they 
have therefore not done it; and my proof of it 
is, you have publiſhed their pretended ſenti- 
ments „ 


7 *4/ 


| 5 1 G 
I think I have diſcovered a principle, which, if ſo fully 
demonſtrated as it might be, would immediately diſarm ſu- 
perſtition and perſecution, and appeaſe the rage of making p 

proſelytes. This is, that human reaſon is not a common de- 

terminate ſtandard : fo that it is unjuſt for any man (phy 
down his notions of things as a rule for others. We ſuppoſe 
people to be ſincere; otherwiſe all they ſay is mert idle prate. 1 
To a certain degree there are general principles, and a common 
evidence; belides which, every one has his own particular * 
Ss . # „ ' , O 
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he hath been pleaſed to beſtow on him. Should 


- 
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I do not take upon me, however to judge 


of, or to cenſure the doctrine you impute to 


them: I only ſay, that no one bath a right to 
charge it on them, unleſs they profeſs it; except 
that it does not reſemble any thing they teach 
us. I know not indeed what Socinianiſm is, 


ſo can ſay neither good nor ill of it; though 


from ſome confuſed notions I have of the ſect 
and its founder, I am rather- averſe to, than 
pleaſed with it: but in general I am a friend to 


every peaceable religion, in which the ſupreme 


being is worſhipped in a manner agreeable to 
that reaſon which he hath beſtowed on us. When 
a man cannot believe what he thinks abſurd, it 
is not his fault, it is the fanlt of his underſtand- 
ing; and how can 1 ever be brought to imagine 
that God will puniſh him, for not having form- 
ed his underſtanding * differently to that which 


of reaſoning to guide him; ſo that this notion does not lead 
to ſcepticiſm. But, as the general bounds of reaſon are not 


| fixed, and no one can be a judge of thoſe of another perſon, - 
the peremptory dogmatiſt is ſtopped ſhort in his career. If 


peace could ever. be eſtabliſhed where at preſent there reigns 
nothing but ſelf-intereſt, pride, and conceit, this conſidera- 
tion would ſoon put an end to the diſputes of prieſts and phi- 

loſophers. But poſſibly neither party wonld find their inte- 
reſt in it, as there would be then no more perſecutions or de- 
bates; the former would then have nobody to torment, and 
the latter nobody to confute ; fo that they would have nothing 


If it be aſked me here, why I diſpute myſelf? my anſwer 
is, that I addreſs myſelf to the majority of the people; that 
I am endeavouring to explain practical truths; that I rely on 
experience, diſcharge my duty, and, having declared my opi- 

nion, am not diſpicaſed at any one for thinking differently. 
lt is to be remembered that I am replying to an author, 
who is not a Proteſtant; and I conceive the way to anſwer 
him effectually, is to ſhew that what he charges our miniſters 
with doing, would be uſeleſs to them, and is what is * 
; 6 | . rily 
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a divine come and command me in God's name 
to believe that the part is greater than the whole, 
what could I imagine but that the learned pro- 
feſſor wanted to make a fool of me! Without 
doubt the orthodox Chriſtian, who ſees no ab- 

- furdity/in the myſteries of religion, is bound to 
believe them; but if the Socinian thinks them 
abſurd, what ſhall we ſay to him? Shall we at- 
tempt to prove to him that they are not abſurd! 
If we ſhould, he would himſelf begin by proving 
it to be an abſurdity to reaſon about what can- 
not be underſtood. What then is to be done! 
What, indeed, but to let him alone! 


4 


rily done in many other religions, without any notice being 
taken of it. FR WE, | "43.0 
The intellectual world, not excepting the region of geome- 
try, is full of incomprehenſible and yet inconteſtable truths ; 
becauſe that reaſon which proves their exiſtence, cannot pene- 
trate, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, beyond the boundaries by 
which they are limited; but only ſees them at a diſtance, | 
Such is the doctrine of the exiſtence of the Deity ; and ſuch 
all the myſteries admitted in our Proteſtant creeds. Thoſe 
myſteries which are ſhocking to reaſon (to ufe Mr d'Alem- 
bert's phraſe) are very different. | 1 
Their very contradiction brings them within the reach of 
the underſtanding, and we have all the reaſon in the world to 
think they have no exiſtence; for though we cannot ſee an 
abſurd thing, nothing is more eaſy than to ſee a palpable ab- 
Tardity. This is the caſe when two propoſitions contradict 
each other. If you ſay an inch is as long as a foot, you do 
not advance an-obſcure or incomprehenſible myſtery ? but an 


= 
* 


eiuyident abſurdity, a propoſition palpably falſe. Be the proofs 


in its favour what they will, they cannot equal the demonſtra- 
tion brought againſt it; becauſe the latter flows directly from 
the original riotions on which all human certainty is founded. 
Were it otherwiſe, our reaſon would depoſe againſt itſelf, and 
thereby oblige us to renounce its authority; and, ſo far from 
making us believe this or that tenet, would prevent our belie- 
Ving any thing; becauſe all foundation for belief would be 
thus ſubverted. Every man therefore, of what religion ſoever 
he be, who pretends to believe in ſuch myſteries, eicher de- 


eives himſelf, or knows not what he affirms, 


* 
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Jam not more offended alſo that thoſe who 
1 a forgiving and merciful God, ſhould re- 
ject che eternity of hell-torments if they think 
it incompatible with his juſtice. Let them in 
ſuch a caſe put the beſt interpretation they can 
on ſuch ſcriptural paſſages as contradict their o- 
pinion, rather than give it up: for what elſe can 
they do? No man is more penetrated with a 
love and veneration for the ſublimeſt of all book 
than myſelf; it affords me daily conſolation and 
inſtruction, when others only give me diſguſt, 
Iwill nevertheleſs maintain, that even the ſctip- 
tures themſelves, if they were to give us unwor- 
thy ideas of the Divine Being, we ought in this 


particular to reject their authority; even as in 


mathematics we ſhould reject a demonſtration 


that might involve an abſurdity: for how great 


ſoever be the authenticity of the ſacred text, it 


is ſtill more credible that our bibles may have 


been corrrupted, than that God ſhould be male- 


volent or . unjuſt. . Such, Sir, are the reaſons 
which, would prevent my cenſuring the opinions 


of equitable and moderate divines, who ſhould - 


learn from their own doctrines that of tolera- 


tion; obliging no one to adopt their way of 


thinking. I will go ſtill farther, and confeſs, 
that ſentiments, ſo conformable to the ſtate of a 
rational but feeble creature, ſo worthy of a juſt 
and merciful” Creator, are in my opinion far 


preferable to that ſtupidity which converts man 
into a brute; and to that barbarous ſpirit of 8 


fecution, which takes a pleaſure in tormenting, 


even in this life, thoſe whom it conſigns to e- 
ternal tortures in the next. In this light, I 
thank you, in the name of my country, ſor ac- 


Na a hay of Oy and tolera- 
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tion in her clergy, and for the juſtice you have 
done them in this reſpect. So far were agreed. 

| But it does not follow, that, becauſe they are 
philoſophical and tolerating “, they ſhould be 
erctics. I can neither approve nor follow your 


example, in giving them the names by which 
you diſtinguiſh them, or in imputing to them 


the doctrines you lay to their charge. Although 
there may be nothing in ſuch a ſyſtem diſho- 
nourable to thoſe who adopt it, yet I ſhall be 
careful of imputing it to our clergy, who have 
not ſo done; leſt the commendation I might 

beſtow on the occaſion, ſhould furniſh others 


with an opportunity ſeriouſly to accuſe them, 
and ſhould therefore do them more harm than 
my encomiums might do them good. Where- 
fore ſhould I take upon me to anſwer for the 


religious creed of other men? I have been ſuſh- 


_ ciently warned to beware of ſuch raſh imputa- 


tions, many perſons having taken upon them- 


_ ſelves to anſwer for mine, by charging me with 


irreligion, who certainly never looked -into my 


heart. On ſuch, I ſhall by no means recrimi- 


nate; one of the obligations religion impoſes on 
me, being to have a regard to the ſecrets of con- 


ſcience. We may judge of the actions of men, 


but ſhould leave it to God alone to judge of 

their faith. 

_ 2» Bat 10 bete 16 too diffuſe on a ſubjed, 
the rn 5 which does not properly be- 


long 


— On Chriſtian fri, the reader may conſult the” chap- 


ter bearing that title in the 1th book of the Chriſtian Doc» 


trine by profeſſor Vernet. He will there ſee reaſons aſſigned 


why the church ought to act with more eireumſpection in cen- | 
eros, 5 errors in point of faith, than in condemning thoſe in 


morals. In all which; it is there ſhewn how Chriſtian mode- 
_— * Pad and Oe zeal, may be united. 
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dus by their declaration; an 
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diſcuſſed in this letter. The miniſters of Ge- 


neya need not be obliged to the pens of others 
to defend their cauſe * : neither am I the per- 


ſon they would*make choice of for their cham- 
pion; diſquiſitions of this kind are alſo too little 
conſiſtent with my inclination, for me to pur- 


| ſue them with any pleaſure ; but having occaſion 


to treat of the article in which you accuſe our 


clergy of holding opinions which it is not known 
that they do hold, my ſilence on this topic 


would appear as if I gave credit to your aſſer- 


tion; which I do not. Senſible of the happi- 
| neſs of poſſeſſing a body of philoſophical and 


peaceable divines, or rather a corps of officers +_ 
of morality. and miniſters of virtue, I am great- 
ly ſhocked when there is any occaſion taken to 


degrade them into mere, churchmen. It is of 


conſequence to us to keep them exactly ſuch ag 
Ee He , 47 = On 


I This they have themſelves done, as Lam informed, by a 
public declaration; which in my preſent retirement I have not 
as yet been able to get a ſight of: but I hear it hath been re- 


. ceived with approbation by the public. 


Thus IT enjoy, not only the pleaſure of being the firſt to pay 
them the honbur they deſerve, but alſo that of finding my o- 
pinion unanimouſly approved. I am indeed very ſenſible that. 
the exordiam of my epiltle 4 rendered in a manner ſuperflu- 

therefore might, in any other 
caſe, be looked upon as impertinent : but in going to ſuppreſs 
it, I recollected, that, while I mentioned the article giving riſe 


to it, the reafon above-mentioned. ſtill ſubſiſted, and that my 
ſtlence might be conſtrued into confent.” I have permitted, 


therefore, theſe reflections to ſtand; and that ſo much the more 
willingly, as, however unſeaſonable they may be now the af- 
Air is happily terminated, they contain nothing but what does 


| honour to the church of Geneva, and may be of uſe to the pu- 


blic in general. | 


+ Such is the title conſtantly beſtowed, by the abbe de St 


Pierre, on the clergy ; to intimate either that they really are 


ſuch, or at leaſt ought xo be ſuch. | 
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they are. It is of conſequence to us allo, that 
they themſelves ſhould enjoy that peace which 
they teach us to love, and that neither their tran- 
quillity nor our own fhould be diſturbed by- 
their odious theological diſputes. It is, in fine, 
of conſequence to us, to learn from their in- 
ſtruction and example, that candour and huma- | 
nity are allo the virtues of a Chriſtian. 
I haſten now to the diſcuſſion of a queſtion 
leſs grave and ſerious ; but which is important 
enough to deſerve our conſideration, and which 
1 ſhall examine the more willingly as! it is 
more immediately within my own province : 
- this is, the project of eſtabliſhing a public thea- 
tre in Geneva. I ſhall not trouble you with my 
conjectures concerning the motives that might 
induce you to recommend an inſtitution ſo con- 
trary to the political maxims of our republic. 
Whatever might be your reaſons to propoſe it, 
1 have only to do with ours for rejecting it: 
with regard to yourſelf, therefore, L ſhall only 
take the liberty to ſay, that you are certainly the 
firſt philoſopher t at ever encouraged a free 
- people, of a ſmall city, and à poor ſtate, to 
burden themſelves with theatrical entertain · 
ments. 
I ſee a number of gos kions to be diſcuſſed i in 
that which you ſeem to have fo eaſily reſolved : 
for inftance, Whether ſuch entertainments are 
in eee ae or eee We 
r e 
55 ot two e kiltorianc, lik of chem philoſophers, 
and both admired by Mr. d Alembert, the modern would be 
of bis opinion: but Tacitus, of whom he is ſo fond, whoſe 
works he ſtudies, and tranſlates, the grave and prudent Taci- 
tus, whom he ſo frequently eites, and whom he ſometimes i 1 


mitates in every thing but his * ; would He have been 
of n . e | 
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they are compatible with a people's morals, or 
with the auſterity of manners neceſſary to a re- 
public? Whether they ſhould be Le in 
any ſmall city? Whether the profeſſion of a co- 
median be conſiſtent with probity? Whether 
the actreſſes can poſſibly be as prudent as other 
women? Whether even good laws are ſuffi- 
cient to reſtrain the abuſes that might ariſe from 
them? Whether ſuch laws would be obſerved? 


Land many others. Every thing is at preſent 
, problematical with us regarding the actual ef- 


fects of a theatre; becauſe the diſputes it occa- 
ſions are diſcuſſed only between the eccleſia- 
ſticks and the laity, and each party places them 
in the light of their own peculiar prejudices. 


Theſe reſearches, Sir, are not unworthy your 


pen. For my part, without taking upon me to 


engage in them, I ſhall content myſelf in this 
eſſay with endeavouring to throw only ſuch light 
on the ſubject. which you have made neceſſary. 
At the ſame time, 1 hope you will reflect, that 
in frankly. giving my opinion, as you have done 
yours,. I diſcharge my duty to my country; and 
that, if I lie under a miſtake, at leaſt my error 
cannot be injurious to any one. 

On the firſt view of theatrical. inſtitutions, 
we ſee they are intended principally for amuſe- 
ment; and if it be true that people muſt have 
amuſement, you muſt admit a they are laws 
ful only in proportion as they are neceſſary; 
while every uſeleſs entertainment is an evil, par- 
ticularly to a being whoſe life is ſo ſhort and 
whoſe time is ſo precious. N bp 
The ſtate of man hath its pleaſures, which 
are derived from. his nature, and ariſe from his 


- * 0 * » - . 4 — 
oceupations, his connections, and his neceſſities; 
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and as theſe pleaſures are moſt Cate to un- 
cotrupted, innocent minds, they render all o- 
thers in a manner uſeleſs. A father, a ſon, a 

huſband, a citizen, lie under obligations of fo 
plealing and intereſting a nature, that they can 
want no amuſement more agreeable than the 
diſcharge of them. The proper employment of 
our time increaſes its value; while the better it 
is employed, the leſs have we ſtill to ſpare. 
Thus we find, that the habit of labour renders 
' idlenefs tireſome, and that a good conſcience 
_ deprives us of all taſte for frivolous pleaſures, 
But it is the being diſſatisfied: with ourſelves, it 
is the weight of indolence, it is the loſs of taſte 
for ſimple and natural pleaſures, that give oc- 
caſion to the expediency of artificial entertain - 
ments. I do not like to ſee the heart ſet upon 
theatrical amuſements, as if it was uneaſy or 
unhappy within itſelf. The anſwer of the bar- 
barian to a perſon, who had been extolling the 
magnificence of the circus, and the games in- 
ſtituted at Rome, was dictated by nature itſelf. 
Have the Romans, ſaid that honeſt creature, 
no wives nor children? The Barbarian was in 
the right. People imagine themſelves to be in 
| company at the theatre, but it is there that eve- 
ry body is alone. We repair thither to forget 
dur relations, our friends, our neighbours; to 
intereſt ourſelves in fabulous repreſentations; to 
mourn over the imaginary misfortunes of the 
dead, or to laugh at the expenee of the living. 


But 1 mould have perceived that this is not the 
language of the preſent age. Let us endeavour, 


therefore, to aſſume one that will be beiter un- 
derſtood. 
IE —— whether public Chl are 
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good or bad in themſelves, is a queſtion too 
vague and indeterminate: it would be to examine 
into a relation before we had fixed the terms of 
it. They are made for the people, and it is on- 


Iy from their effects on the people that we are 
to determine their real good or bad qualities. 


| There may be an almoſt infinite variety of ſuch 
entertainments; and there is a like variety in 


the manners, conſtitutions, and characters, of dif- 


- ferent people. I allow that man is every where 
the ſame; but when he is variouſly modified b 


religion, government, laws, cuſtoms, prepot- 
ſeſſions,” and ' climates; he becomes fo different 
from himſelf, that the queſtion no longer is, 
what is proper for mankind in general, but what 
is proper him in ſuch a particular age and coun- , 


try. Hence it is, that the dramatic pieces of 


Menander, calculated for the Athenian ſtage,, 


were ill ſuited for that of Rome. Hence the 


combats of the gladiators, which, under the re- 
publican government, animated the people with 


courage and a love of glory, only ſerved, un- 


der the emperors,” to render the. populace bru- 
tal, blood-thirſty, and cruel, The very ſame ob- 


| jects, exhibited under different circumſtances, 


taught. the people at one time to deſpiſe their 
own lives, and at another to ſport with. the ves 
of others. 


With reſpect to the ſpecies of public amuſe 


ments, it is neceſſarily determined by the parti- 


cular pleaſure they afford the. ſpeRators, and 


not by their public utility. If any utility can 


be derived from them, it is ſo much the better: 
but their principal intent is to pleaſe; and pro- 
vided the people are amuſed, the end 4s ſuffi- 
ciently anſwered. This circumſtance alone will 

| ever 
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ever prevent ſuch inſtitutions from having all 
the advantages they are capable of; and thoſe 


perſons muſt be egregiouſly miſtaken, who form | 


an idea of their perfection, ſo inconſiſtent with 
practice, that they would thereby neceſſarily 
diſguſt choſe whom they were intended to in- 


ſtruct . Hence ariſes the difference of public 
entertainments, according to the taſtes of dif- 


ferent nations 


2 


A people of an intrepid, ſatur nine, and cruel 


_ - diſpoſition, would be fond of perilous and mur- 
- dering- exhibitions exemplitying valour and re- 

ſolution; a people ferociqus and fiery, would be 
for bloodſhed and battles, a voluptuous people 
for muſic and dancing, a polite nation for ſhews 


of love and gallantry, and a light and frivolous 


people for thoſe of pleaſantry and ridicule. Tra- 
It is neceſlary, in order to pleaſe them, that 
% dy rain V 


„ Some public entertainments are undoubtedly bad in 
© themſelves, as being cruel, indecent, or Heentious z3 ſuch 
were ſome of the games among the Pagans. But there are 
others of a nature totally fadiferent, and which are bad on- 
ly from the abuſe of them, Thus, for example, dramatic 
** entertainments have nothing eſſentially bad in themſelves, 
* in ſo far as they truly repreſent the various characters and 
1% actions of mankind. They might even be rendered, not on- 
« ly agreeable, but inſtruQive; to people of all ranks. But, if 
_ ** they inculcate corrupt morals ; if the actors of them lead a 
life of debauchery, and contribute to debauch others; if 


©« ſuch entertainments encourage luxury, vanity, idleneſs, and 


% incontineney; it is evident that they tend to a very bad 
purpoſe j and that, unleſs a method could be found to guard 
«© againſt ſuch abuſes, we had better altogether renounce them.“ 
Anſtraftion Chretienne, T. 3. L. 3. Ch. 16. 

Here we ſee the queſtion fairly ſtated. The point is, Whe- 
ther the morality of the theatre be really corrupt; whether the 
abuſes are inevitable; and whether the inconveniencies ariſe 
from the nature of the tbing itſelf, or from extraneous cauſes 

which it may be poſſible to remome. 
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ſeveral diſpoſitions, whereas _"O_ dught'1 in ind 
ſon to moderate them. 


Ihe ſtage in general preſents us with a pic- | 
ture of the human paſſions ;* the original of 


which is in the heart: but if the poet were not 
careful to flatter theſe paſſions, the ſpectators 


would ſoon be offended; as they would not like 
o ſee themſelves in ſuch a light as muſt render 
them contemptible. If he draws ſome chatac- | 
ters in odious colours, it is ſuch orfly as are not 
general, and which are naturally odious. And 


in this, the poet does nothing more than adopt 


the public opinion; while even theſe diſgyſtful | 


paſſions are always employed to recommend o- 


thers, more agreeable to the ſpeQtators, with 


out being more lawful. Reaſon is the only 


thing that is uſeleſs on the ſtage. The chatac- 
ter of a man without paſſions, or who ſhould 


keep them always under command, would be 
totally unintereſting: and it hath been already 


| obſerved, that a ſtoic in a tragedy would be an 


inſupportable perſonage, and in comedy would. 
at beſt only make one laugh. - 
Let us not aſcribe to the theatre; rtherefores 


the power of changing ſentiments and mannets, 
when it can only purſue and embelliſh them. 


A dramatic writer who'ſhould oppoſe the gene- 
ral taſte of the, public, wor;!d ſoon be left. to 


write only for himſelf. When Moliere correc - 


ted the comic drama, he attacked only ridicu- 


lous modes and characters; but. in doing this 


he nee the Pos taſte *, as did alſo Cor- 
neille. 


2 l even Moliere noed 1 %s would haye found it 
difficult to * his ground ; the moſt ** of all bis e 
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their public entertainments ſhould favour their 
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neille. It was the old French ſtage that began 
to diſpleaſe this taſte; becauſe, while the nation 
improved in politeneſs, the ye ſtill retained 
its primitive barbariſm. 
It is for the ſame reaſon, that, as the geben! 
taſte is ſo greatly altered fince- their times, the 
very beſt pieces of theſe two authors, if now firſt. 
brought on the ſtage, would infallibly be dam- 
ned. The connoiſſeurs may admire them as 
much as they pleaſe; the public admire them 
rather becauſe they are aſhamed to do otherwiſe, 
than from any real beauties they diſcoyer in 
them: It is faid, indeed, that a good piece can 
never miſcarry : truly, I believe it; but this is 
becauſe a really good piece is never diſguſting 
to the manners of the times. There cannot 
be the leaſt doubt that the very beſt tragedy of 
Sophocles would be totally damned in our 
theatres. It is impoſſible for us to put ourſelves 


in the place of people to whom: we en no o ſort 


- e arR A ft | | | 
40 8 5 8040 in its ben « appearance, becauſe he brought 
it out too early, the age not being , enough to rer 
ceive the Miſanthrope. 

All chis is founded on an evident maxim; which is, thet a 
people often continue to practiſe cuſtoms they deſpiſe, as ſoon 
as any one ſtarts up bold eno _ to ſet the example. In my 
time, when the faſhionable folly of playing with Pantins was 
at the higheſt, the comedians only 2 on the ſtage at 
hai even thoſe ho thus amuſed themſelves laughed as welt 
as 3 Bat the ſettled diſpoſitions, cuſtoms, and prejudices 
8 ſage people ought always to have ſome deferenee paid it on the. 


No poet ever found his account in actin ep 
I uſe the words taſte and manners here indi ently; for, 


: uy. they do not ſtand for the ſame things, they have ever 


one common original, and are ſubject to — ſame revolutions. 
Not that good taſte and good manners always prevail together, 
which is a propoſition worthy diſcuſſion; but that a certain de- 
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Every author who undertakes to deſcribe fo- 
reign manners, is very careful, however, to ac- 
commodate his piece to ours. It would be im- 
poſſible for him to ſucceed without this caution; 
andeven the ſucceſs of it often depends on cau- 
ſes _ different from thoſe to which it is im- 


puted by a ſuperficial obſerver. When Harle- 
quin-Savage is ſo well received by the ſpecta- 
tors, can it be thought to proceed from the li- 
king which they have for the ſenſe and fimplici- 
ty of ſuch a character, or that any one of them 
has an inclination to reſemble him ? Quite the 
contrary. . The piece humours the general taſte; 
which is, to be fond of novelties; and nothing 
can be newer to a Pariſian audience than a pic- 
ture of nature. Is is their very averſion to things 
which are uſual and common, that ſometimes 
induces them to return to the moſt ſimple. 

It follows from the firſt of theſe obſervations, | 
that the general effect of a theatrical entertain - 
ment is to enforce the national character, to aug - 
ment the natural inclination, and to give a new 
energy to all the paſſions of a people. | 

In this ſenſe it ſhould ſeem, that, as this effect 

is confined to the heightening, and does not 
extend to the altering, of eſtabliſned manners, 
the comedy would be ſalutary for the virtuous, 
and bad for the vicious. In the firſt caſe, how- 


ever, it {till remains to be determined, Whether 


the paſſions, when too much heightened, do not 
generate into vices, I know that dramatic poe : 
ly pretends to the contrary, and to purge the 
paſſions while it excites them; but I do not 
readily comprehend this kind of purgation. Can 
it be n in r to grow e and pru- 
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dent, we muſt firſt: bs made vanes and 
| been? W e 
% Oh no! it is not that, fy the partiſam 
« of the theatre. Tragedy, indeed, Pretends 
, that we are to be moved 6: all the paſſions i it 
ö « deſcribes; but it does not {ek require that 
TER... ſhould be aste in 0e dome mamber 6 
484 aà perſon really under the tormenting influence 
s of paſſion.” Its aim, on the contrary, is moſt 
“ frequently to excite ſentiments very different 
from choſe which actuate the inden 6 the 
« drama.” 
They farther tell us, that, 9 the . 
: e make an ill uſe of their power over 
the heart, in order to iniluence the audience in 
favour of a bad character; this error ought to 
be imputed to ignorance, or to the depravity of 
Atme artiſt, not to the art. They tell us, in 
ſhort, that a faithful repreſentation of the paſ- 
ſions, and'the anxieties attending them, alone 
ſuffices to make us pe ger r with * 1 
ſolicitude. 
Let us but ab our own Join, however, 
at the end of a tradegy, and. we ſhall be con- 
vinced of the inſufficiency and inſincerity of 
ſuch pleas. Do the emotions, the trouble, the 
cCompaſſion, we feel during the piece, and even 
ſome time after it is over, ſhew any diſpoſition 
to ſurmount and regulate our paſſions? Are 
thoſe lively and affecting impreſſions, which 
grow habitual, and are fo often reiterated, pro- 
r to moderate our paſſions and affections in 
| caſes of neceſſity ?” Why ſhould the ſenſe of 
pain arifing from the paſſions, efface that of 
pleaſure and tranſport” ariſing from the ſame 
es and which the authors take care to 
| height- 
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heighten as much as poſſible, in order to rendet 
their performances agreeable? Are not all the 
paſſions known fiſters, one of which only is ſuf- 
ficient to excite a thouſand? And do not we 
know that to oppoſe the one to the other, is on- 
iy the way to render the heart more ſuſceptible 
of them all? The only inſtrument which ſerves 
to purge them is reaſon, and I have already ſaid 
that reaſon hath no effect on the ſtage. It is 
certain that we do not partake of the feelings or 
affections of all the characters; for their inter. 
eſts being oppoſed, the poet mult ſo contrive it, 
as to induce us to give the preference to one of 
the parties; otherwiſe we ſhall not intereſt our- 

| ſelves in any: but he is fo far from chuſing, to 
this end, the paſhons he would make us love, 
that he is compelled to make choice of thoſe we 
already prefer. What I have ſaid of the ſpecies 
of plays, ought-alſo to be underſtood of the 
paſſions and intereſts that prevail in them. 

At London, a play intereſts the audience, if 
calculated to make them hate the French; at 
Tunis, the prevailing paſſion is for piracy; at 
Meſſina, for revenge; at Goa, for die honour of 
burning a Jew. Let an author go retrogade to 
theſe maxims ; and, though he may write a 
very good play, he will find nobody will come 

to ſee it. In ſuch a caſe alſo, he would be 

Vor. VIII. 8 | | char- 


. $55: "=; : | - 
* Thus, for example, let him, on the French . repreſent 
a plain, honeſt, ſimple clown, incapable of making ſine ſpeeeli- 
es, and deſtitute of love and gallantry ; at the ſame time, let 
him repreſent a philoſopher free from prejudices, who, after 
having been inſulted by a bravo, does not think it expedient 
to be run through the body by the aggreſſor: then let him 
employ the whole force of dramatic writing to render theſe 
characters as intereſting as the Cid, I am much miſtakeu if 
he will ſuccced, B e LS. PIP | 
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charged with ignorance, and that very juſtly, 
for having neglected the very firſt principle of 


his art, which ſerves as a baſis to all the reſt; 
that is, to pleaſe. Thus the ſtage purges the 
paſſions we. have. not, and irritates thoſe we 
have. Is not this a medicine admirably admi- 


RENE... ...... 


A. concurrence of general and particular cau- 


ſes will therefore always hinder theatrical ex- 


hibitions from attaining that perfection they are 
capable of, and from producing thoſe good ef- 


fects one might expect from them. But were 
we even to ſuppoſe this perfection as great as 
poſſible, and the people as well diſpoſed as one 
could deſire; their effects would ſtill be next 


kin to nothing, for want of means to render 
them ſenſible. I know but of three kinds of 


inſtruments, by means of which the manners of 
a people are to be acted on; viz. the power 
of the laws, the influence of opinion, and the 
allurements of pleaſure. Now the laws have 
no acceſs to the ſtage; where the leaſt reſtraint * 
would give pain inſtead of amuſement. The 
authority of opinion depends on it as little; for 
_ inſtead of the theatre's giving laws to the public, 
it receives. them from it: and with regard to 


the pleaſure we find there, its only effect is to 


make us the more often return thither. - _ 
ane ut! 8 nme ag 


- 7248 The laws may determine the ſubject and form of the pic- 


ces, and their manner of being acted; but they cannot compel ' 


the public to be pleaſed with them. When Nero ſung on the 
ſtage, he commanded that thoſe ſhould have their throats cut 
who could not keep open their eyes; and yet he could not keep 
them all awake, the pleaſure of a ſhort nap having been near 
colting Veſpaſian his life. O, ye moſt egregious performers 
of the French opera, had you but been poſſeſſed of Nero's im- 


ay 


perial authority, I certainly ſhould not at preſent have cauſe 


to lament having lyeC too long. 
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ſtage, it is ſaid, if directed as it may and ought 
to be, would ſerve to render virtue amiable and 
vice odious. Well, and what then? Were 
not honeſt men reſpected and knaves deteſted 
before there were any comedies? And are they 


leſs ſo in places where there are no theatrical 


entertainments? The ſtage ſerves to render 
virtue amiable—A great matter truly, to effect 


what nature and reaſon had done before! Bad 
men are rendered odious on the ſtage Pray, are 


they leſs ſo i in ſociety, when they are known to 


be ſuch ? Is it very certain that this odium is 


to be imputed to the art of the writer, rather 
than to the actions of which he repreſents them 


. guilty? Is it very certain that the ſimple rela- 
I tion of thoſe crimes would fill us with leſs | in- 
dignation than arifes from all the glowing colours 
5 in which he hath deſcribed, them? I all his 
5 art conſiſts in exhibiting male factors, in order 
4 to render them hateful to us, I ſee nothing ſs 
4 very admirable in ſuch art ; and we have of theſe 
4 too many real examples in real life, to need ha- 
i ving any recourſe to the fictitious ones of the dra- 
- ma. Shall I venture to add another ſuſpicion 
* that ſuggeſts itſelf ? I much doubt whether a- 
. ny perſon, to whom one ſhould ſimply relate 
Fo the crimes of Phædra and Medea before he 
x ſaw the play, would not abhef them much 
C more at the beginning of the firft act than ar 
. the end of the repreſentation; and if ſo, what 


ut muſt we think of the ſo much boaſted effects of 


FP the theatre? 
ear 


ers I ſhould be glad to ſee it clearly _ 3 | 
* ly demonſtrated, how the drama can produce 
| 


We ſhall ſee if there can be any other. The 


ſentiments in us that we had not before in our 
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minds, and cauſe us to judge of moral entities 
 6therwilſe than we judge of them Within our- 
ſelves: Believe me, theſe mighty pretenſions, 
if examined into, will be all found to be inſig- 
nificant and puerile. If the beauty of virtue 
were the work of art, it would have been long 
ſince defaced! As to_myſelf, let me be treated 
as a bad man for faying that mankind were born 
good; I care not, as I think I have fully proved 


> 


it. The ſource of our love for virtue, and our 
hatred to vice, is ſeated within ourſelves, and 
is not to be found in the play. No art can pro- 
duce it, although it may take advantage of it. 
The love of the beautiful“ is a ſentiment as 
natural to the human heart as that of ſelf. love. 
It does not ſpring from any arrangement or diſ- 
poſition of the ſcenes: the writer doth not carry 
it to the theatre, he finds it there; and it is by 
flattering this purity of ſentiment he is enabled 
to draw forth thoſe tears which ſometimes flow 
from the audience. 
Conceive the theatre to be as perfect as you 
willy where is the man who, on going thither 
the firſt time, does not go previouſly convinced 
of the truth of what is inculeated there, and al- 
ready prejudiced in favour of thoſe characters 
which are rendered amiable? But this is not the 
n in SRO ; it is to att 1 in rage with 
| | | our 


I mean ward . is 3 beautiful: for, ler philoſo- 
phers ſay what they pleaſe, this. love is implanted in human 


nature, as an innate principle of conſcience. 


As an example of what is above aſſerted, I might cite the 
little entertainment, entitled Nanine, which has made the au- 
dience gro and has been ſupported merely by the great re- 
putation of the author; and all this, becauſe honour, virtue, 
and the ſimplicity of nature, are r to the i n | 
fa of rank. 
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ur prineiples, and to imitate thoſe we efteem. | 


The heart of man is always upright, reſpecting 
what does not immediately regard his own per- 


ſonal intereſt. Thus we ever take the fide of 


juſtice in quarrels of which we are merely ſpec- 


_ tators, and feel an high indignation at every 
| baſeneſs from which we can derive no perſonal 


advantage; but when our own intereſt is con- 
cerned, our ſentiments are preſently corrupted ; 
and it is in this caſe only that we prefer the 
evil which is uſeful to us, to the good which 
we ſhould otherwiſe naturally approve. Is it 
not a neceſſary effect, inſeparable from the con- 
ſtitution of things, that a bad man ſhall poſſeſs 
a two-fold advantage in all his actions; one a- 


riſing from his own injuſtice, and the other 


from the probity of others? Could he poſh- 


bly enter into a more advantageous treaty, than 
to engage the whole world to be honeſt except 


himſelf; ſo that every one ſhould behave juſtly | 


towards him, and he unjuſtly towards every bo- 


dy? He loves virtue, without doubt; but it is 
the virtue of other people, becauſe he hopes to 


profit by it; be does not chuſe to practiſe it 
himſelf, becauſe it would be hurtful to his inte- 


reſt. What does be go to ſee and hear, there- 


fore, at the theatre? Exactly what he would be 
glad to meet with every where; lectures of mo- 


ral virtue for the public, out of 'which number 


he is himſelf excepted; and examples of men 
ſacrificing every thing to their duty, while he 


| himſelf is bound by none. 


I hear it faid, that tragedy excites'to pity by 


means of terror. But what is this pity? A tran- 


ſitory and fruitleſs emotion, which. laſts no 
longer Nan the alluſion producing it; the re- 
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mains of natural feeling preſently ſtifled by the 
' . palſons; in a word, only a barren compaſſion 
._*- indulging itſelf in a few tears, but never pro- 
ductise of any act of humanity. Thus did the 
blood · thirſty Sylla weep at the recital of all thoſe 
misfortunes which he. himſelf did not inflict. 
Thus did Alexander, the tyrant of Pherz, hide 
himſelf in the theatre, that he might not be 
ſeen to figh with Priam and Andromache, al- 
though he could hear without emotion the cries 
of the unhappy. wretches who were daily but- 
| Chered at his commands. En 
I the obſervation of Diogenes Laertius be 
true, that the heart is more affected by imagi- 
nary than by real evils; if theatrical repreſenta- 
tions ſometimes cauſe us to ſhed more tears 
than would flow from the aCtual appearance of 
the object repreſented; it is lefs, according to 
the Abbe du Bos, becauſe the emotion is weak- 
er. and does. not amount to grief, than becauſe 
it is pure, and without any alloy of concern for 
ourſelves *. In ſhedding tears at fictitious miſ- 
fortunes, we diſcharge all the duties humanity 
- requires of us on ſuch occaſions, without any 
farther inconvenience , to ourſelves: whereas, 
when perſons are under real miſeries, humanity ö 
requires ſomething more: it requires us to af - 
ſord them . afhſtance, relief, and conſolation; 
which would be making us partake of their af- 
--* The abbe aſſerts, that the poet makes us grieve only juſt 
to what degree we ourſelves pleaſe, and that he intereſts us in 
the fate of his heroes juſt ſo far as we think proper. But this 
is contrary to experience. Many people forbear going to ſee 
tragedies, becauſe they are ſo deeply affecting as to be difplea- 
ſing: others, again, weep at a play, who are neverthelefs aſha- 


med of it, hut cannot avoid it. And theſe effects are too fre- 
quent not to be more than mere exceptions to a general rule. . 
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ſections, or involve us at leaſt in ſolicitudes 

from which our natural indolence would will- 
ingly exempt us. Hence it may be ſaid; that 


the human heart is ſelfiſh, and afraid of being hurt 
by feeling*for others. But on the whole, when 
a man goes to a play in order to admire the he- 
roic actions of fabulous characters, and to weep 
at imaginary misfortunes, what more can be 
expected of him? Is he not perfectly ſatisfied 


with himſelf? Does he not even boaſt his ſenſi- 


bility? Does he not acquit | himſelf of every ' 
thing he owes to virtue, by doing honour to its 
appearance on the ſtage? What would we have 
of him more? Would you have hin: practiſe it 
himfelf?——He has no part to play; he is no 
comedian. EVE: His 


The more I reflect on this matter, the more 


I find, that whatever is repreſented on the ſtage 
is ſo far from being brought home to us, that it 
is rather removed to a greater diſtance. - When 
I ſee the play of the Earl of Eſſex, the reign of 
queen Eliſabeth is in my apprehenſion thrown 


two centuries back. And if an event that hap» 


pened yeſterday were to be repreſented on the 


ſtage, I ſhould conceive it to have happened at 
leaſt in the time of Moliere. The theatre hath. 
rules, maxims, and morals, as well as dreſs, pe- 


euliar to itſelf; of which we very naturally and 
juſtly obſerve, Nothing of all this is proper for us; 
and indeed ſhould think it as ridiculous to adopt 
the virtues of dramatic heroes, as to ſtrut about 
in ſhapes, or to talk in blank verſe. Of all thoſe 
ſublime ſentiments and brilliant maxims, there- 
fore, that are fo emphatically extolled in the 
theatre, it is plain they are calculated only for 
the ſtage, repreſenting virtue as a- pretty 1 
. # > nl ” 
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i trical ae r the practice of which it 
| would be mighty abſurd to think of carrying 
= into life. Thus the moſt advantageous impreſ- 
iin of the beſt tragedies is to reduce the duties 
_ and obligations of life to a few tranſitory affec- 
Zoũns, fruitleſs and ineffectual: juſt as ſome po- 
| lite people conceive they have done an act of 
charity, in beſtowing a mere verbal We e on 
N object as they pals by. _ + 
It is true, that the ſtage might be made to 
ame a plainer appearance, and that the lan- 
guage and modes of the theatre might be more 5 
accommodated to real life. But manners are | 
deſcribed cnly, not corrected, by ſuch means; | 
for deformity is never ſhocking to thoſe who are 
in like manner deformed, And yet ſhould we 
attempt to correct them by aggravating the de- 
ſeription into caricatura, we ſhould depart from 
nature; the picture would have no reſemblance, 
and be of no effect. Exaggeration doth not 
make objects odious, ſo much as it makes them 
ridiculous: whence reſults this great inconveni- 
ence, that we are ſo afraid of ridicule, that vice 
no longer ſtrikes us with horror; and yet we 
cannot cure the former, without encouraging the 
latter. You will aſk perhaps, why this oppoſi- 
tion ſhould be thought ſo neceſſary? Why, Sir! 
becauſe men of probity never laugh at the vici- 
_ ous, but heartily deſpiſe them; nor is there any 
> thing in the world leſs pleaſant or rifible than 
the juſt indignation of virtue. Ridicule is, on 
the other hand, the favourite weapon of vice. 
With this it aſſails the veneration due to virtue, 
till even the very ſenſe of it 161 in time extinguiſh- 
ed in the human breaſt. 
OG are we compelled to renounce that falls 
idea 
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idea of perfection which is imputed to drama- 
tic entertainments as calculated for public uti - 1 
lity. It is an error, ſays a certain grave writer, "nl 
to expect that in plays we ſhould ſee the true | 
relations of things; the poet ſeeking only, in | 
general, to adapt them to the public taſte. In 1 
comedy, he diminiſhes every thing, and ſinks | 
it below the ſtandard of nature; in tragedy he 1 
is inflated into heroiſm, and riſes as far above 
humanity as he was before below it. Thus in [ 
the theatre all is diſproportionate, and we con- 
ſtantly ſee characters on the ſtage that are to be 
met with no where elſe. So certain, indeed, is 
this diſproportion, that Ariſtotle, in his Art of 
Poetry, lays it down as a rule: Comedia enim 
« deteriores, tragædia meliores quam nunc ſunt 
ec imitari conantur.” This is undoubtedly a well 
intended imitation, that propoſeth for its obje&t 
what has no exiſtence, to the neglect of the 
mean between deficiency and exceſs, which 
really doth exiſt, as if it were entirely uſeleſs ! 
But of what conſequence is the exactneſs of the 
imitation, if the illuſion ſucceeds? The point is 
to excite the curioſity of the people. Dramatic 
productions, like all other maſter-pieces of hu 
man wit, have no other end than public ap- 
plauſe. When the author meets with this ap- 
p plauſe, and the actors ſhare in it, the end of 
y the whole is anſwered, and they never trouble 
n themſelves farther about the matter. Now if it 
n have no good effect, it muſt have a bad one; 
>. and as this is not at all doubtful, the queſtion 
„ ſeems to be determined. But to produce ſome 
bs examples, that may render the ſolution of it 
more ſenſible: * | 
ſe I may venture to advance, as a truth eaſy to 
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prove in conſequence of the preceding, that 
the French theatre, with all its faults, is never- 
theleſs as nearly perfect as it can be, both with 


reſpect to amuſement and utility; and that theſe 
- advantages are united in ſuch a proportion, that 


cannot be diſturbed without taking from one 
than would be given to the other, and 
therefore would render the ſtage ſtill _ im- 
perfect. Not that a man of genius might not 
invent a kind of pieces preferable to thoſe at 
preſent in uſe : but this new kind of . 
dene Þ conſtantly i in need of the author' 6 


culiar abilities to ſupport it, would of courſe 5 a 


with him; when his ſucceſſors, deſtitute of the 
fame reſoutces, would be forced to have re- 
courſe to the ordinary means to intereſt and 
pleaſe the audience. Theſe means are, at preſent, 


celebrated exploits, great names, horrid crimes, 


and ſublime virtues, in tragedy; ridicule and 
drollery, in comedy; and love-fcenes, in both. 
Faſk, "Of what ee cam all this be toa 21 
ple s morals? 

It may be ſaid, that, i in theſe pieces, willy 
is always Fes, and virtue rewarded, agree - 
able to poetical juſtice. But, admitting this to 
be always true; yet, as the ſubjects of our tra- 
gedies are moſtly fabulous, the known invention 
of the poet's brain, they make not any great im- 
preſſion on the audience : by letting them ſee it 
is our intention to inſtruct them, our intention 
boy n 

Again, 

95 The Greeks were not under, any neceſſ of Sing the 
— intereſt of their tragedy on the ſi 

eed did they do it. With us, who have not the fame re- 


ſources, we cannot do without it, The reaſon of this differ- 
ence will appear in the ſequel, 


— 


- 


n of love; nor 
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Again I anſwer That tical juſtice diſtri- 
| butes- xn, puniſhments and N 


wards in ſuch an 
unuſual manner, that we never can expect to 
' ſee any thing like it in the natural courſe of 
things. And laſtly, I reply, by denying the 


fact. It neither is, nor can be, generally true: 


for this not being the principal aim of the poet, 
he muſt ol ſeldom be able to attain it, and it 
would as often be an obſtacle to the ſucceſs of 


bis endeavours to pleaſe. It is of little conſe· 
quence whether vice or vittue prevails, provided 


the ſpectator is impoſed on by the grandeur of 
appearances ? Thus, on the French ſtage, which 


is undoubtedly the moſt perfect, or at leaſt the 
beſt regulated, we ſee the triumphs of great vil - 
lains as well as great heroes; witneſs Cataline, 
| Mahomet, Atreus, and many others. 


1 am well aware, that we muſt not always 
judge, by the cataſtrophe, of the moral effect of 

a tragedy; or that rhe intent is anfwered, when 
6a ſpectators are more affected by ſceing virtue 
in diſtreſs than vice triumphant : which does not 
prevent, even then, the pretended rule from be- 
ing violated. As there is nobody who would 
not rather have been a Britannicus than a Nero, 


I admit that we ought to applaud the play in 


which their actions are repreſented, notwith- · 
ſtanding Britannicus periſhes in it. But from 
the fame principle, what judgment ſhall we 
form of a tragedy in which, though the.crimr- 


nals are juſtly puniſhed, yet they are conſtantly 


repreſented in fo favourable a light, that every 


body is intereſted in their favour? Plays, in 


which Cato, the greateſt of mankind, acts the 


part of a mere pedant? in which Cicero, the 
guardian of che republic, that 9 who firft 
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Ay, is repreſented as a da- 


infamous Catiline, guilty of unheard- of crimes, 


and juſt on the point of murdering the Roman 
magiſtrates, and reducing his native city to 


aſhes, plays the part of an hero, and by his abi- 
lities, reſolution, and courage, conciliates the e. 


ſteem of the audience? I confeſs, if you will, 1 


that Catiline was a man of fortitude; but was 


be, for that reaſon, the leſs a villain? And 
ought the deteſted crimes of a public robber to 
be repreſented'in the ſame glowing colours as 


the exploits of an hero? To what, therefore, 


tends the moral of that piece, except to encou- 


rage future Catilines, and to beſtow on wicked 
men of great talents the applauſe which is due 
only to men of great virtues. But ſuch is the 


taſte a poet is obliged to comply with, ſuch are 


the manners of an enlightened age! Learning, 


wit, and courage, only, attract our admiration; 


i while thou, moſt meek and modeſt Virtue, thou 


remaineſt alone unhonoured ! Blind as we are 


in the midft of ſuch a profuſion of light, ab- 


ſurd victims to our own applauſe, ſhall we ne- 
ver learn how deteſtable is the man, who miſ- 


applies and abuſes the talents given him by na- 


ture, to prove the plague and misfortune of 
mankind! © DE „ : 
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I be tragedies of Atreus and Mahomet have 
not even the poor reſource of a cataſtrophe; the 
monſter, who is the hero of each of thoſe pieces, 
attaining the end of his villainy, and enjoying 
the fruits of it in peace, One of them fays in 


Et 


—— 


expreſs terms in the laſt verſe; 


merited and wf fil honoured with the title of 
Father of his cou 
ſtardly coward and patiful rhetorician ; while the 
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Et Je jouis enfin du prix de mes forfaits *. 
I am indeed loath to ſuppoſe, that, when the 


3 are diſmiſſed with this moſt excellent 
maxim, they will actually conclude thence, that 


vice is conſtantly rewarded with pleaſure and 


profit; but I would willingly aſk them, what 


profit they could poſſibly reap from a play tend- 
ing to enforce and illuſtrate ſuch a maxim? 


With reſpect to Mahomet, the fault of fixing | 
the public admiration on a guilty character, 
would have been ſo much the greater in this 


play, as the author has given it another colour- 


ing, had not he taken care to excite a reſpeCt 
and veneration for a ſecond perſonage; capable 
of effacing, or at leaſt of counteraQting, the 
terror and aſtoniſhment inſpired by Mahomet. 


The action of this play, eſpecially in the ſcene 
where they both appear together, is ſo artfully 


conducted, that Mahomet, without acting out 


of character, or loſing any thing of that ſuperi- 
ority which is proper and peculiar to him, is e- 


clipſcd merely by the intrepidity, the good ſenſe, 
and virtue, of Zopirus F. It required a writer | 


Vor- VIII. a L . [Tully 
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I remember that I former 


a defect in the piece. On thinking better of it, however, I 


have altered my opinion. Omar, who is tranſported with fa- 


naticiſm, ought to ſpeak of his maſter with that enthuſiaſtic 
zeal and admiration, which raiſe him in a manner above the 
ſtate of humanity. But Mahomet is not a fanatic : he is ade- 


ſigning villain, who, knows it is needleſs to act the part of a 


ſaint in the company of Zopirus : he ſtrives therefore to gain 
him over by an affected confidence and motives" of ambition. 


Ts 25 . e he hath here to play, he muſt of 


courſe 


ought there was more . | 
and ſublimity in the ſeene between Omar and Zopirus, than 
in that between the latter and MaHomet : and this I took to be 
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fully ſenſible of his own powers, to venture to 
*. mtroduce two ſuch characters in the ſame ſcene. 

Indeed, this particular ſcene hath not been ſo 
univerſally admired as it deſerves: for I know 


not any one of the whole French theatre, that 


contains more maſterly ſtrokes, or wherein the 
facred character of virtue has a more ſenſible 


advantage over ſublimity of genius. 
Another conſideration which tends to juſtify 


tis piece, is, that the poet does not merely in- 
tend to expoſe criminal actions in general, but 


' thoſe which arife from a ſpirit of fanaticiſm in 


— 


ticiſm has once gained ground, there is but one 
way to check it; which is, to aſſail it with its 


particular, in order that the world may be ſoli- 


. nnen 
Unhappily ſuch ſolicitude is not only uſeleſs, 


but is frequently dangerous. Fanaticiſm is not 
an error, but an infatuated and blind rage, 


which can never be reſtrained by reaſon. The 


only way to ſtop its progreſs, is to reſtrain the 


perſons of thoſe who propagate it. It is in vain 
to remonſtrate to madmen, that they are im- 


poſed on by their leaders: they will be till as 


eager to follow them as ever. Wherever fana- 


own weapons. Argument and reaſon have no- 
thing to do in the affair, You muſt throw a- 


| ide philoſophy, cloſe- your books, draw the 


 fword and puniſh the impoſtors. In reſpeR to 


 Maho- 


._ - courſe ſhine leſs than Omar and that becauſe he is in a more 
exalted ſtation, and hath a greater knowledge of mankind. He 
gives the audieuce to underſtand as much: it was therefore 


my own fault that I did not perceive it; but this will happen 
tg..us petty authors. In attempting to cenſure the works of our 
maſters, our ignorance leads us to miſtake a thouſand things 
tor defects, which in the eyes of good judges are real beauties. 
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the villany of his crimes in the opinion of the 
audience; and that a play of this kind, repre- 
ſented: before perſons capable of choice, would 
tend more to make each a Mahomet than a Zo- 


 pirus. It is, at leaſt, very certain, that ſuch 
ſort of examples afford very little encouragement 


to virtue. 47 5 
No ſuch apology can indeed be made for the 


character of Atreus: the horror it excites, is all 
thrown away: we learn nothing of him but to 
| ſhudder at his villany: and though he is great 


only in his rage, there is not a ſingle character 
in the whole play capable of attracting any ſhare 


of the attention of the audience with him; for, 
as to the whining Pliſthenes, I cannot conceive 


how he is even ſupportable in ſuch a tragedy. 


Seneca has intermixed no love in his play of A- 
treus; and as the modern poet tbought proper 
to copy him in almoſt every other circumſtance, 


be ought to have imitated him in that alſo. It 
certainly requires a great pliancy of diſpoſition, 


to bear with ſcenes of gallantry joined to thoſe 


of Atreus. 


Before I diſmiſs this performance, I cannot b; 
help remarking one ſpecies of merit in it; which 
may poſlibly appear to many as a fault. The 


part of Thyeſtes comes the neareſt to the taſte 
of the ancients, of all thoſe which have been in- 


| troduced on the French ſtage: he is neither a 
hero in point of courage, nor a model of virtue; 


nor can he be ſaid, on the other hand, to be a 


villain. He is only a weak man, who engages 


our pity; and that merely becauſe he is a man, 


2 


and is unhappy. It 7 for this very reaſon * 
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Mahomet, I am alſo farther apprehenſive, that 
his magnanimity will ſerve greatly to diminiſh 
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aul know what 2 manners are, but that 
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I think the ſentiment he excites is extremely , 


affecting: for this man is in a great meaſure 
like ourſelves; whereas heroiſm, being above 


our reach, rather dazzles the imagination than 
affects the paſſions. It is to be wiſhed that our 


ſublime writers would condeſcend to lower their 
fights a little, and to move our compaſſion for 
the common ſufferings of humanity; left, by ha- 
bitually directing our pity only to unfortunate 
| | Heroes, we may grow by degrees inſenſible to 

all compaſſion. The ancients had heroes; not- 


withſtanding which, they brought the characters 


of common life on the ſtage; but we introduce 
none but heroes, and have hardly any common 


characters. The ancients ſpoke of humanity in 
a leſs ſtudied phraſe than we; but they knew 
better than we how to praCtiſe it: There is a 


paſſage in Plutarch which may. be applied to 
them and us with propriety, and which I cannot 


forbear tranſcribing. At the theatre in Athens, 
a venerable old man was looking about for a 


feat; which ſome young ones -at a diſtance 


perceiving, they beckoned him to come to them, 


intimating they would make way for him; bur 
when he came near them, they filled up their 
ſeat, and made a jeſt of him. 'The old man went 


from ſeat to ſeat, in great confuſion ; being all 
the while ridiculed by the Athenian youth. But 
the Spartan ambaſſadors being preſent, and ſee- 
ing bis diſtreſs, roſe up and placed him, honour- 


_ ably in the midſt of them. The tranſaction was 


noticed by the whole audience, and the behavi- 


our of the Spartans was received with univerſal 


applauſe : whilſt the old man ſhook his head, 
and cried, What a pity that the Athenians 


the 
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tbe Lacedemonians only ſhould put them in prac- 
tice ! Such is the ſame obſervation that will 
hold good between modern philoſophy and an- 
cient manners. 25 Ck | 
_ To return to my ſubjeft. What is it we 
learn from Phædra and Oedipus, except that 


man is not a free agent, but that the Deity pu- 


. niſhes him for crimes which he forces him to 
commit? What from Medea, but that the rage 

ef jealouſy may render a mother cruel and un- 
natural? If we purſue thus an examination into 


moſt of our French tragedies, we ſhall find they 


'abound with monſters of vice and iniquity ;, 
whoſe actions may poſſibly render the play amu- 
ſing, and exerciſe our virtue; but are certainly 
dangerous, as they accuſtom the eye to ſcenes 
of diſguſt and horror, which ought not to be 
known, or even thought poſſible. It is not 
true, that even murder and parricide are al ways 


rendered odious. By the convenient aid of a 
few arbitrary ſuppoſitions, they become lawful, 


or at leaſt excuſable. Are we not inclined to 
pity Phædra, though guilty of inceſt and of 
ſhedding innocent blood ? Even Syphax, who- 
poiſons his wife; the young Horatius, who ſtabs. 


his filter; Agamemnon, who ſacrifices his daugh- 
terz and Oreſtes, who cuts the throat of his own- 


mother; are all intereſting perſonages. Add to 
this, that the poet, in order to make them ſpeak 
in character, is compelled to put into the mouths. 
of villains, the moſt abandoned principles and 

maxims, drefſed up in all the pomp of verſe: 
and declamation for the improvement of the au» 
dience. 


The Greeks bore with theſe performances, 
becauſe they contained ſome of their old popu- 


- 
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lar 3 which bad hover many ages current 
among them; for the revival of which they had 
their peculiar reaſons, as they had for expoſing 
ſome of the characters to public averſion. But 
when theſe reaſons no longer ſubſiſt, how can 
the ſame tragedy find ſpectators among us, able 
to bear the ſhocking images it exhibits to their 
view, or the villanous characters it introduces 
on the ſtage? Here one man kills his father, 
marries his mother, and diſcovers himſelf to be 
the brother of his own children. Another forces 
a fon to murder his own father. A third com- 
pels a father to drink the blood of his ſon. It 
is impoſſible not to be ſhocked at the bare idea 
of theſe horrid ſcenes ;- which have been repre- 
ſented on the French ſtage for the amuſement of 
the moit ſuſceptible and humane people in the 
world. No. I will maintain, and call the hor- 
ror of my readers to witneſs, that the ſhows of 
the gladiators at Rome were not half ſo barba- 
_, Tous. They ſhed human blood, it is true; but 
they did not ſully the imagination with ideas of 
crimes to make nature ſhudder. Tragedy, as 
it ſtands at preſent, is happily ſo far removed 
from common life, and exhibits to us ſuch gi- 
gantic, chimerical, and monſtrous characters, 
that the example of their vices is as little con- 
tagious as that of their virtues is uſeful; hence 
it is, at the ſame time, that the leſs it attempts 
to inſtruct, the leſs hurtful it is found. It is 
quite otherwiſe, however, with regard to co- 
_  medy ; in which the manners have a more di- 
rect relation to our own, and the characters have 
a greater reſemblance to himan nature. This 
is altogether bad and pernicious; and the whole 
5 it being 3 os 9 to the 


ſpec- 
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N while even the taſte for the comic 


ſcene being founded on a vicious turn of the 


human heart, it is one of the corollaries of the 


principle, that the more perfect and agreeable a 


comedy is, the more fatal is its effect on man- 
ners. But, without repeating what I have al- 


ready ſaid of its nature, I ſhall content myſelf 
in this place with making an application, and 
with taking a- ſhort view of your comic theatre. 


Let us begin with it at the time 'of its per- 
fection; that is to ſay, at its birth. It is uni- 


verſally agreed, and becomes every day more 
and more certain, that Moliere is the beſt of all 


our comic writers; and yet it is undeniable that 
the plays of this very writer, whoſe talents no- 
body admires more than myſelf, afford abun - 
dant leſſons for vice and corruption, and thoſe 
ſtill more dangerous than ſuch as are contained 
in the books in which vice is profeſſedly taught. 
His principal attention is to turn innocence and 
ſimplicity into ridicule; and to repreſent the 
party for whom we intereſt ourſelves as dexte- 


tous and cunning. His men of probity are 
only ſo in words; his knaves are ſuch in their 


actions, and are frequently crowned with ſignal 
ſucceſs: in a word, applauſe is an honour ſel- 
dom conferred on perſons of the greateſt worth, 
but almoſt always on thoſe of the deepeſt cun- 


ning. 


Examine the vis comica of this author, and 
you will find, that the vices of characters are its 
inſtrument, arid natural defects its ſubject; that 
the malice of the one puniſhes the ſimplicity of 
the other; and that fools are conſtantly made 
the prey of knaves. That this is too much the 
ouch in the rey" is certain; but it her not 

there; 
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5 = to be repreſented with applauſe and 
 _ approbation on the ſtage, as if knaves were to 


be encouraged to puniſh the fimplicity of honeſt. 
; 1 under the appellation of folly. 


Dat veniam corvis, vexat cenſura columbas. 


| . Such is the general ſpirit of Moliere and his 
3 imitators. The moſt that can be faid in favour 
| 

| 

| 


of theſe people, is, that they ſometimes render 
Dice nidiculous, without inducing us to fall in 

15 — with virtue: They are people, ſays an an- 
cient writer, who know well enough how to 

| Inuff a lamp, but never put oil into it. 
See but in what manner he inverts the whole 

order of ſociety, to indulge himſelf in a vein of 
pleaſantry; how ſcandalouſly he ftrikes even at 
the moſt ſacred ties by which that order is con- 
nected ; how he laughs at the rights of fathers 

over hte children, of huſbands over their wives, 
and maſters over their ſervants! He makes us 
laugh with him, it is true; but in this he incurs 
only greater blame, by forcing even philoſophers 
themſelves, by an invincible charm, to counte- 

- nance raillery which deſerves their higheſt in- 
dignation. I hear it ſaid that he attacks vice; 
but I ſhould be glad to have a compariſon made 

| between the vices he attacks, and thoſe he en- 
courages. Which is the moſt blameable cha- 
rater ? a vain blockhead of a citizen who ſets 

up for a fine gentleman, or the knaviſh fine 

. gentleman who cheats him? In the performance, 

| tee to which I allude, is not the latter the 

principal character? Are not the audience all 
intereſted in his favour? And is not the public 

_ applauſe laviſhly beſtowed on the ſeveral tricks 
be * upon the other ? Which, pray, is wg : 
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to marry a gay young lady, or a wife who en- 


plaud the deceit, infidelity, and impudence of 
the latter, and laugh at the ſtupidity of the for- 


— 


moſt criminal? a clown who is fooliſh enough _ 


deavours to diſhonour her marriage-bed? What | 
can be thought of a piece in which the pit ap- 


— 


mer? It is undoubtedly a great vice to be cove- 


tous, and to lend out money on uſury; but is 
it not a greater crime for a ſon to rob his father, 
to behave rudely to him, to reproach, to inſult 


him; and, when his father is ſo incenſed as to 
beſtow his curſe upon him, to reply with a ſneer, 
that he will accept none of his preſents? Are 
the jokes leſs criminal for their being witty and 
plealing ? And though the ſon, who throws out 
theſe jeſts, is rendered agreeable by the poet, 


do 8 afford a leſs dangerous leſſon of immo- 


rality? AHL HP 
I ſhall not ſtay to ſpeak of his valets ; as the 
are condemned univerſally *; and it would be 


very unfair to charge on Moliere the errors of 
the times he lived in, or of thoſe he imitated, 


as he afterwards thought proper to cotrect him- 


ſelf. I would not take any advantage of the ir- 
regularities that are to be found in his juvenile 


performances, nor of thoſe particular paſſages 
which are leſs perfect than the reſt in his other 


* do Sd affirm that they ought aQually to be condemned, | 


It is very poſſible they may be only the inſtruments of the 
wickedneſs of their maſters, fince the latter have deprived 
them of the honour of invention. I much doubt, neverthe- 
leſs, whether too exact a picture of ſociety in this particular, 
would have a good effect on the ſtage. On the ſuppoſition 


that ſome little knaviſh tricks were neceſſary to keep up the 


ſpirit of the play, I know not if it might not be better that 
ſervants alone ſhould be concerned in them, and that re puta- 
ble people ſhould be people of probity, at leaſt upon the ſtage, 


— 
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plays: but would proceed at once to that which 


is „e on all hands to be his maſter-piece.; ; 
I mean, the Miſanthrope. 


Of all Moliere's comedies, this is that which 


affords us the cleareſt inſight into the nature of 
| his deſign in writing for the ſtage, and enables 


us beſt to judge of the real effects of his drama- 
tic performances. As the firſt object was to 
pleaſe the public, he conſulted the general taſte 
of the people; on which he formed his plan, 


and according to this drew a contraſt between 
| contrary failings; thence forming his charac- 
ters, and interſperſing them throughout his 
plays. His deſign was not to draw a man of 

* probity, but a man of the world: fo. that it is 
plain he did not want to correct vice, but folly; 


to which end, as I have already obſerved, he 


: found vice to be a very proper inſtrument. Be- 
- ing determined, therefore, to expoſe to ridicule 
_ the ſeveral defects oppoſed to the qualifications 


of an agreeable and ſocial character, and ha- 


Ving exhauſted his ſubjects, there remained for 


him only one ſpecies of the ridiculous on 


which to exerciſe bis talent; this was the ex- 
travagance of virtue, an extravagance which is 
looked upon by the world as the moſt ridiculous - 
EE of all; and this is what be has done in hs Bilk. 
© thrope. 


Tou cannot deny me two things: the one is, 


| that Alceſtes in this play is deſcribed on the 


whole as an upright, fincere, ingenuous, and 


worthy man; the other is, that the author has 
_ endeavoured to make his character appear ridi- 


culous. This is ſufficient, in my opinion, P 
render Moliere inexcuſable. It may be 


ted * that ey * of the poet's ridicule 
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is mot the virtue of Alceſtes, but a real defect, 
his hatred of mankind. But it is not true that 
Alceſtes entertains any ſuch hatred : let not the 
reader be impoſed on by the mere name of mi- 
ſantbrope, as if the character which bears it 
were an enemy to human-kind. Such an en- 
mity would not be merely a defect, but a depra- 
vation of nature, and the greateſt of all vices : 
for all the ſocial virtues being reducible to be- 
nepvolence, nothing can be more directly con- 
ttary to them than inhumanity. Could a real 
miſanthrope exiſt, he would indeed be a mon- 
ſter, that would be ſo far from exciting our 
laughter, that he would fill us with horror. 
You poſſibly may have ſeen, at the Italian co- 
medy, a piece entitled, Life is a dream ; if you 
can recolleCt the character of the hero of that 
piece, there you have a real miſanthrope. an 
But what kind of a miſanthrope is Moliere's? 
An honeſt man, who hates the licentious man- 
ners of his age, and the profligacy of his con- 
temporaries; a man who, out of a-love to his 
fellow-creatures, deteſts the miſchief they do to 
each other, and the vices from which ſuch miſ- _ 
chief takes its riſe. Were he leſs affected with 
the failings of humanity, leſs irritated at the 


wickedneſs to which he is daily a witneſs, would 


he be himſelf the more humane? It might be 
as well pretended. that a tender and indulgent 
father loves other mens children better than his 
own, becauſe he is diſpleaſed at the faults of 
the latter, and is indifferent about thoſe of the 
J . . | 88 5 
That this is the real character of Moliere's 
Miſanthrope is fully ſhewn, and his ſentiments 
ſuficiently explained, iu the courſe of the play. 


% 
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I own that he tells us he bath conceived an in- 


veterate hatred againſt mankind: but on what 


occaſion is this ſaid? * Even at the very time 


when, juſlly incenſed at ſeeing his friend mean- 
ly ſpeak againft his conſcience and deceive the 
man who aſks his advice, this friend is laugh- 


ing at him in the midſt of his anger. It is very 
natural that ſuch a circumſtance ſhould aggra- 


vate his-paſſion to exceſs; and cauſe him to ſay 
more than he would have done in cold blood. 


* 


|] Beſides, the reaſon he gives for this univerſal 


| hatred is a very good one; 


bl 


ils ſont mechans; 


7 F 
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K 


les uns, parce qu 


He is not an enemy to mankind, therefore, but to 
the villany of one part of them, and the coun- 
tenance ſuch villany receives from the other. 


He would love the world well enough, if it con- 
tained neither knaves nor ſycophants. In this 


ſenſe every man of probity is a miſanthrope, or 
rather a real miſanthrope is a man of a differ- 


ent way of thinking: for in fact, I know not a 


greater enemy to mankind than he who is a 
friend to every body, and is pleaſed with every 
thing that is done. It is ſuch a man who gives 


conſtant 


* 'The reader is deſired to take notice, that, having no books 
nor papers by me, but all my materials conſiſting of a confu- 
ſed recollection of obſervations formerly made at the theatre, 


. I may poſſibly be miſtaken in my quotations and invert the 


order of his plays. But if my examples ſhould not prove ſs 
very accurate, my reaſons will not be the leſs juſt; as they 
are not deduced from this or that particular play, but from 


the general ſpirit of the theatre, which I have well ſtudied.” 


Some becauſe they are knaves, 


And the others becauſe they are ciyil to knayes, 


. 


Et les autres, pour etre aux mechans complai- 
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3 encouragement to knaves, 18 flatters 
thoſe vices which are ee of all the _ 
ders of ſociety. a 


A certain proof chat Alceſtes 1s not a whe 
thrope in the literal ſenſe of the word, is, that, 


with all his grumbling, he does not fail to in- 


tereſt and pleaſe us. None of the audience in- 


| deed would probably chuſe to reſemble him, be- 
cauſe ſuch rigid integrity is very troubleſome: 


but not one of them all would be averſe to the 


having connections with a man of his character, 
which ſhould never be the caſe were he a decla- 
red enemy to mankind. In all the other pieces 

of Moliere, the ridiculous perſonage is rendered 


odious or deſpicable; but in this, notwithſtand- 


ing Alceſtes has real foibles which we may laugh 


at very innocently, we yet feel ſuch a reſpect 


17 him in our hearts, as it is not in our power 
to ſuppreſs. On this occaſion it is, that the 


force of virtue prevails over the art of the poet, 
and does honour to his character. Moliere, al- 


though he wrote ſome plays that are very excep · 


tionable, was bimſelf an honeſt man, and never 


could the pencil of an honeſt man be brought 
entirely to diſguiſe in odious colours the features 
of ſincerity and probity. To this it may be ad- 
8 yen way Moliere hath put into the mouth of 


tes ſo many of his own maxims, that ma- 


Alc 
ny perſons have thought he intended to draw it 
for his own character. This appeared from the 
concern evidently-ſhewn by the pit, on the firſt 
night of repreſentation, on account of their not 
being of the miſanthrope's opinion with regard 


to the ſonnet ; as it was very plain that it was 


the: real opinion of the author. 


This virtuous character, — lo exdbir: ; 
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ed as ridiculous: it is true, dens, that in ſome 


reſpects he is ſo; and what ſufficiently ſhews the 


poet's deſigu to make him appear ſo, is the con- 
traſt which he hath made between the character 


of Alceſtes and that of bis friend Philintes. 


This Philintes is the ſenſible man of the play: 
done of thoſe honeſt men in high life, whoſe 


maxims greatly reſemble thoſe of knaves : one 


of thoſe moderate men, who think things al- 


ways go well, becauſe they are intereſted in their 


not going better; who are ſatisfied with every 


body, becauſe they care for no body; who main- 


tain, round a plentiful table, that it is ĩimpoſſi- 


ble the poor ſhould be ſtarving ; and having 
their own pockets well lined, are very averſe to 


hear any advocate for poverty: one of thoſe who, 
if their own houſe were ſecure, would not give 
themſelves any trouble, though all the reſt of 
the world was ranſacked and plundered, maſſa- 
cred and deſtroyed ; God Almighty having bleſ- 
ſed them with an admirable ſhare of patience to 
ſupport the misfortunes of other people. 
It is plain that ſo calm a reaſoner as Philin- 
tes, is a ver y proper perſon to work up the o- 
ther to a ridiculous exceſs of paſſion; and the 
error of Moliere lies not ſo much in having gi- 
ven his miſanthrope a choleric diſpoſition, as for 
making him burſt into puerile fits of paſſion 


With regard to trifles which ought not to affect 


him. The character of the miſanthrope is not 
at the poet's diſpoſal, but is determined by the 
nature of his predominant paſſion. This is a 


fixed and violent hatred to vice, ariſing from an 


ardent love to virtue; and is conſtangly irrita- 
ted by the iniquities of mankind. It is a paſ- 
Hon, therefore, of which none but a great and 
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| noble ſoul can be ſuſceptible. The contempt wy 


and horror, which it encourages alſo againſt the 
ſeveral vices by which it is irritated, ſerves to 


baniſh thoſe vices ſtill farther from an heart thus 


affected. Beſides, this continual contemplation 
on the diſorders of ſociety, detaches him of 
courſe from his own concerns, to intereſt him 
in thoſe of mankind in general. This habit 
elevates and ennobles his ideas, while at the 
fame time it cheeks and deſtroys all thoſe mean 
inclinations which ariſe from ſelſ- love; a con- 
currence of circumſtances which gives birth to 
a certain ſpecies of fortitude and generoſity of 
character, that make the mind diſdain to amuſe 
itſelf with ſentiments unworthy its attention. 
Not but that man is ſtill man: paſſion often 


renders him weak, unjuſt, and unreaſonable : he 


books too frequently into the private motives of 


actions of others, with a ſeeret pleaſure to 
ſee the inward corruption of their hearts: he is 
inflamed with paſſion at trifling evils; and an 
. artful deſigning knave will often be able, by 
means of ſtudied provocation, to make him ap- 
; pear bad himſelf. It is, nevertheleſs, - very 
certain, that this is not to be effected by any 
kind of methods but thoſe” adapted peculiarly 
to his character: without this caution, it would 
be ſubſtituting another kind of man for the mi- 
fanthrope, and endeavouring to deſcribe him by 
features different from what are really his own. 

Hence we ſee in what light the ſoibles of this 
Fenn ſhould be exhibited, and alſo what 
Moliere hath made ſuch an admirable uſe of in 
all the ſcenes between Alceſtes and his friends, 
in which the dry maxims and railleries of the 
later make him conſtantly throw out a num-_ 
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ber of impertinencies very.oppoſite to the buſi- 


neſs of the ſcene. - But this rigid*and moroſe 
_ diſpokition, which occaſionally gives him fo 
much acrimony and bitterneſs, ſhould ſecure 


him at the ſame time from every puerile cha- 


grin that hath no reaſonable foundation, and 


from diſplaying too ſtrongly any perſonal inte- 
teſt in things which ought . to affect him. 
Let him rail againſt the prevailing vices, while 
he is only a witneſs of them; this only adds an 


additional heightening to the portrait; but let 


bim be calm with regard to injuries done to 


himſelf. For having declared open war ſt 


again 
the vicious, be muſt expect they will declare it 


in their turn againſt him. If he did not foreſee 


che inconveniences his frankneſs would bring on 


5 Nane; and not a virtue. 


Let a falſe woman deceive him; let his weak 
friends abandon him; he- ought to bear it all 
without murmuring. He knows the world. 

I theſe diſtinctions are juſt; Mohere bath 
not given the juſt likeneſs of a miſanthrope. 


And was this done through miſtake? Doubt- 


| leſs not at all. But you ſee how far the deſire 


of raiſing a laugh at the expence of the charac - 


ter, hath obliged him to degrade it, LY to 
the truth of the drama. 

Ho comes it that, after the adventure of whe 
kannte Alceſtes does not expect the ill behaviour 
of Orontes? Why ſhould he be ſurpriſed when 
he is informed of It; z as if it were the firſt time 

in his life that he had been open and ſincere, or 
the firſt time that his ſincerity had made him e- 
- nemies! Ought he not to have calmly prepared 


himſelf for the loſs of his ſuit, inſtead of exp rei- 1 


5 ung a-childiſh 3 beforehand? 
| : What 
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- What a piece of puerile ſpite! CO 464546; 


Ce ſont vingt mille francs qu "il m'en pourra 

r | 

Mais pour vingt mille francs J 'aurai droit de 
peſter . 


"The miſanth rope Fr no da to AR the 
2 privilege of railing at ſo dear a rate, he need on- 
ly open his eyes and look about him; and he does 


not ſet ſuch a value on money as to imagine he 


hath acquired any new privilege by lofing his 


cauſe; but at all hazards the audience muſt be 7 


made to lau gh. 


In the . ws . e more e | 


Alceſtes hath to be angry, the more command 


he ſhould have over his temper, becauſe the ſtu- 
pidity of the ſervant is by no means a vice. The 


miſanthrope, and the paſſionate man, are two 


diſtinct and very different characters; and this 


was a very proper occaſion on which to diſtin- 


guiſh them. Moliere could not be ignorant of oof 


it; but it was neceſſary, as before obſerved, 
make the pit laugh. _ 

At the riſk of making the reader alſo langle 
at my expence, I will venture to accuſe this wri- 


ter of having miſſed the opportunity of diſplay- 
ing his regard to truth, propriety, and perhaps 


beauty of character. To have done all this, he 


+ ſhould, have made ſuch an alteration in his plot, 
that Philintes ſhonld have been a neceſſt ary, ac- 
tor in the intricate part of the piece ; while the- 


actions of Philintes and Alceſtes might be ſet. in 
rn n 10 aug 1p rp and 1 in n 
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conformity to their characters. What I mean 
is, that the miſanthrope ſhould have been al- 
ways enraged againſt public vices, and indiffer- 


ent to the perſonal inſults offered to himſelf. On 
the other hand, the philoſophical Philintes ought 


to regard the vices of ſociety with a ſtoical 
phlegm, and to be furiouſly" reſentful on the 
| leaſt injury done immediately to his own per- 

fon. And indeed, I have remarked it as fact, 


that thoſe people who are ſo eaſy in reſpect to 
acts of public injuſtice, are ever the moſt voci - 


ferous upon the leaſt injuſtice done themſelves; 
ps their philoſophy and temper only ſo 


ong as they have no occaſion to apply it to their 


own" uſe. They reſemble the Iriſhman, who 


would not riſe from bed, though told the houſe 


Was on fire. © What does it concern me? ſaid 


% he, I am but a lodger.“ When the flames 


had reached his room, however, he began to 


beſtir himſelf, and to think we ought ſometimes 
to be intereſted in the ſafety of the houſe we live 


; | in, although we may be only lodgers: 
It appears to me, that if Moliere had thus 
/ managed theſe two characters, each would have 


been more juſt and regular; and that of Alceſtes, 
zn particular, would have had a better effect: 
but in ſuch a cafe, the audience could have laugh- 


rd * at the man of the world; whereas the 
8 deſign was for ns to a ee at Nen 1 
| are the . 1 


5 : «4 7 
bd 
py * "FR 


Te 
. 1 och, not ENS : man on genius might, on * 4 plan here 
Ketched out, draw a new miſanthrope as juſt and as natural 


ub the Athenian, of equal merit with that of Moliere, and in- 


comparably-more inſtructive. There is but one inconvenience 
to attend ſuch a play; which is however an important one; 


1 | would be impoſſible for it to meet with ſueceſs. For, fay 
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2 16 ib wich the fame view he introduces him in 
I ſcene of humour, in a; manner quite incon · 


ſiſtent with a man of his character. Of this na- 
ture is the een Nen wg the ſcene of the 


ſonnet 7 Wk. ke 5 i 


La peſte de ta chute," wh au e Able; : 


En eufles-tu, fait une a te caſſer les nes 17. 


An expreſſion by ſo much the more inconvitent © 
in coming from the miſanthrope, as he himſelf 
had cenſured ſome much better in the ſonnet of 

Orontes. It is alſo very extraordinary that the 
perſon who uſes it, propoſes the ſong of King 


enry, but a moment afterwards, as a model 


of taſte. It is of no importance to object that 


this expreſſion comes from him when he is in a 


paſſion; for anger ſeldom inſpires conceits; and 


Alceſtes having been conſtantly a grumbler, 
ought even in kis grumbling to ume A tone a- 
W to his. Siradte. ans #238 


Morbleu! . comphitie! vous louez des 
ſotiſes * ye 


Thus ould the mo RR ele 


bimſelf, in a paſſion: after which no pointed 
conceit would ever have gone down. But the 


ſpeQators muſt be made to laugh; and reve 
9 muſt be debaſed. . 
It is very remarkable that che heightenings, 


| which the poet hath given the part of: the mi- 
ſanthrope, have obliged him to ſoften the eſſen 
my e or — eee 15 _ en 


in 


what e ae . have the ooh dealcft him- - 


as THO re _ to my firſt "wo 2c 7 
8 P e thy thou poiſoning devil! 
Would thou 25 1 fall Ke por broken thy noſe 
AZounds ! what a ſervile wretch, to praiſe —_ nonſenſe! 
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order to produce a 
tures are deadened with a view to render the 
character the more xridiculous. This is evident 
the very ſcene of which I have been treating. 
Ve there ſee Alceſtes uſing ſhifts and fetches, 


to inform Otontes of his opinion. But this is 
by no means conſiſtent with his character as a 
_ miſanthrope: he acts in this the part of a man 
of the world, who is 22 enough to feel 
. eceiving the perſon who 
| | confults him. To act up to his character, he 
ſhould have bluntly faid to him, Sir, your ſon- 
net is not worth à farthing; commit it to the 
flames.“ But this would have ſuperſeded the 


ſome reluctance in 


mirth ariſing from his apparent perplexity, and 
from his reiteration of, I do not ſay that, which 


in the main, however, is 2 falſehood; If Phi- 
Uuntes, after his example, had ſaid to him on 
-* this occaſion, What is it you ſay, traitor ? what 
anſwer would his frankneſs have made him! In 
truth, it is not worth while to be a miſanthrope 


. by halves; for, if once the leaſt ſhifting and 
dileviation from truth be allowed, what motive 
can he have to ſtop before he becomes as falſe 


and complaiſant as any courtier of them all? 
The friend: of Alceſtes ought alſo to have 


known him. How could he venture to propoſe 
His paying a viſit to the judges ; that is, in plain 
terms, to ſtrive to bribe them? How could he 
ſuppoſe that a man, who neglects even the com- 
mon forms of civility out of a love to virtue, 
ſhould be capable of neglecting his duty out of 
motives of intereſt? 'To ſeek to bribe a judge 
It is not neceſſary a man ſhould. be a 45 4 
thrope, 
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mon honeſty, to deter him ſtom attempting 
ſuck à thing. For what turn can be given to 
it ? either the ſolicitor muſt do it to prevail on 
the judge to do his duty, in which caſe the of- 
fer is an affront; or he muſt propoſe a partial 
acceptation of nb and endeavour toi ſeduce 
him. Now ſuch partiality is to the higheſt des 
gree criminal in ſa judge; , who! ſhould take cog- 
nizance only of the fact, and not of the parties, 
but determine ſtrictly according to law. To 
induce a judge to commit a criminal action, 
is alſo the ſame as to commit it one's ſelf; and 
it is much better to loſe even a Juſt cauſe, than 
to be guilty of a eriminal action to gain it. 
This is clear, preciſe, and undeniable, 3 am 
not to learn that the morale of the world are 
founded on different _maxims ; but it is enough 
for me to ſhew, that wherever Moliere expo- 
ſes the miſanthrope to ridicule, the latter acts 
he part of a man of probity; and that his 
character was not ſufficiently developed, if his 
friend ſuppoſed him capable of acting otherwiſe. 
If chis maſterly writer ſometimes gives a 
full ſcope. to this character, it is. only when. it 
ſerves to give a more theatrical colouring to the 
ſcene, and produces a more ſtriking contraſt or 
2 more whimſical ſituation. Such, for exami- 
ple, is the ſullen taciturnity of Alceſtes, and 
the ſpirited cenſure of the COTE at N 
appartment of the er 5 1019-54 


Allons, terme, pouſſez, mes bebe; amis de 


8 cour *, 


| The _ bath here Aron gly + marked 2 


{ 


Come on, we puſh on, 'my 10 Sittely ents | 
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diſtinckion between the balumnistt nn the 


miſanthrope. The latter, with all his gall and ! 

 * alperity, abhors calumny, and deteſts ſatire. He 4 
attacks only public vices, and bad men in ge- , 

| neral. Private detraction he thinks ſo mean . 
and low as to be altogether unworthy of him. f 
He hates and deſpiſes it in others; and; if he $ 
ſpeaks 1ll of any body, he begins by faying it to 
their face. | Thus be acts his part no where in x. 
the whole phy ſo well as in this ſcene; becauſe 8 

pe is here with he ought to be; and if he makes t 
tte pit laugh, a worthy auditor need not * 5 
to Frogs in their merrimet. D 

t cannot be denied, eee in e 2 

0 if Alceſtes were more of a ee ag * 
character would be much leſs entertaining: . 
cauſe his reſolution and frankneſs, — of 1 
no turns or ſhifts, would never involve him in 'M 


 embarraſſments. It is not, therefore, out of re- 
d to him that the author ſometimes: ſoftens t 

lis character; on the contrary; it is done with 

a view to render him more ridiculous. There MW © 
is alſo another reafon for it, which is this; the MW E. 

5 miſanthrope of the theatre being to ſpeak of | © 


What he is an eye-witneſs of, muſt reſide in the is 

midſt of ſociety, and of courſe muſt temper his 1 

manners and integrity with ſome little regard "6g 

tit. to thoſe peccadillos of falſehood and deception de 
Wh which conſtitute ' politeneſs, and which the th 
wr world exacts from every one who is deſirous of te 

| | ſtanding fair. in it. Were he to behave other- m 
Will wile, indeed, his diſcourſe would have no effect. of 
| | | 'The * of the writer is to repreſent him as of 
i | ' Fidiculous, not as a madman or a fool; and Ie. 
ſuch he would appear in the eyes of the public, | 11 


Bu he were akogecher a Philoſopher. | 
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-1r is Wo to lay aſide this. admirable play, 
when. once it is taken up. The more I examine 
it, the more I diſcover its beauties. But as, of 
all Moliere's plays, it is without contradiction 
the beſt in point of morals, we may from this 
form a judgment of the reſt; and muſt agree, . 
that the author's deſign being to pleaſe a cor- 
rupted audience, either his moral hath. a ten- 
-dency'to vice, or that the apparent virtue it re- 
commends is for many reaſons. more dangerous | 
than vice itſelf. It is ſo, in that it is ſeduc- 
tive, under the ſpecious garb of reaſon; in that 
it teaches us to prefer the cuſtoms and maxim 
of the world to ſtrict i integrity; in that it makes 
wiſdom conſiſt in a certain medium between 
virtue and vice; and in that, to the great con- 
venience of the audience, it inculcates, chat in 
order to be an honeſt man, it is ſufficient not to 
be an arrant villain. I ſhould have too much 
the advantage i in the argument, if, after the ex- 
amination of Moliere, I ſhould proceed to criti· 
eiſe on his ſucceſſors; who have had. neither his 
genius nor his honeſty, and yet have more ſtea- 
dily purſued, the ſame intereſted views, making 
it their buſineſs to flatter the profligate youth 1208 
and, licentious women of the times. Theſe 
were the writers who firſt introduced thoſe groſs 
double entendres, no leſs contrary. to good taſte 
than to good manners, which ſo long conſtitu- 
ted the amuſement of bad company, embarraſſed 
modeſt perſons, and which a more polite mode 
of behaviour hath not as yet baniſhed from ſome 
of our provinces. There are other authors, 
more reſerved indeed in their expreſſions, who 
leave the former to amuſe abandoned women 
with e and turn ther thoughts to the 
7 en- 
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agement of cheats and pick · pockets. Reg · 


5 bens Who is one of the leaſt ere 
tmhemz is however not the leaſt dangerous. 


is incredible that the civil police ſhould 5 


'® comedy to be aCted in the midſt of Paris, in 


Which is repreſented a dying uncle attended by 


his nephew, the worthy hero of the piece; who 
ist employed all the while, with his comrades, 
in ſuch ſervices as the law uſually rewards with 


u Halter; and inſtead of ſhedding tears, as a 
duty which mere humanity would require of 


mtrangers on the like occafion, is engaged in 
dliſplaying his wit by throwing out barbarous 
jeſts on the ſolemnity of the ſcene. Here we 


ſee the moſt ſacred obligations, and the moft 


affecting ſenſations: of nature, expoſed to the 
wWantonneſs of nidicule;ʒ and the moſt criminal 


Acts ure placed in ſuch a ludicrous light, as to 


make the whole paſs for wit and good - breeding. 
Inhumanity, forgery, fraud, theft, lying, are all 


practiſed and applauded in this fene. The 
Tuppoſed- deceaſed thinking it convenient to re- 


vive, to che great mortiſication of his nephew, 
and'refuſing'to ratify what they had been doing 
in 15 name, his conſent is extorted from him 


by violence, and the whole coneludes greatly 
to the ſatisfaction of the players and ſpectators; 
who, being involuntarily intereſted in the ac- 


tions of theſe wretches, leave the theatre with 


the very edifying reflection that they have 


in their hearts been e to 8 crimes 


which they bad ſeen committed. 


Let us have fortitude enough to ſpeak mY | 


et diſguiſe. Who is there among us that is 
certain he eould fit through a whole repreſenta- 
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chief himſelf, by being intereſted in, and wiſh- 
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a party, as it were, in the knaviſh tricks and ex- 


pedients practiſed in it? Who is there that 
would not be a little diſpleaſed, if the thief 
ſhould happen to be detected or miſs his aim? 
And who would not for a moment become a 


ing ſuceſs to the thiet? For what is our being 


_ thus intereſted for him better than putting our- 


2 in his place? An ere, this 4. 
in which grown perſons it ſo diſſi - 
— againſt the allurements of vice l 


Not that I mean by this, to inſinuate that vil- 
lanous actions are never to be expoſed on the 
ſtage. But this I ſay, that, in order to intro- | 


duce villanous characters there with propriety, 
it is requiſite a oor: ſhould be a very honeſt 


man. 
- The faults are ſo inherent in our theatre, that ; 
| we ſhould disfigure it by endeavouring to cor- 


rect them. Our modern authors, influenced by 
a better taſte, write more decent plays. But 
what is the conſequence? They have no hu- 
mour, and are attended with hardly any ſucceſs. 


Ie is true, they are very moral and in ive; 
but they are equally dull and tedious. One 


might as well fit to hear a ſermon. 

The ſtage being in this ſtate of declenſion, 
our poets find themſelves under a neceſſity of 
ſubſtituting fallacious ornaments, calculated to 


impoſe on the multitude, inſtead of real beau- 


ties. Finding themſelves incapable of ſupport- 
ing the vis comica, and a juſt delineation of 


characters, they have enhanced the influence of 


the paſſion of love. The like hath been done in 


| rragedys in order to ſupply the want of incidents 


ariſing from political motives, which are no 
Vor. VIII. e longer 
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longer conſidered as intereſting, and of thoſe 


Gmple and natural ſenſations, by which. we are 


no longer affected. Rival authors vie with each 


other, for the ſake of public utility, to give new 
energy and colouring to this dangerous paſſion. 


Hence it is, that, ever ſince the time of Moliere 


and Corneille, nothing hath ſucceeded on the 
French ſtage but amorous romances. under the 
title of dramatic piece. 
Love is the empire of the fair ſex. Here 
they muſt neceſſarily give law; becauſe, ac- 
cording to the order of nature, reſiſtance belongs 


to them, and the men cannot overcome that re- 


ſiſtance without giving up their liberty. The 
evident tendency of ſuch kind of entertainments, 
therefore, is to extend this empire of the ſex ; 
to render women the governeſſes of the public, 


and to inveſt them with the ſame authority over 


tze audience at a play - houſe, as they have over 


their lovers every where elſe. Can you imagine, 


Sir, that this inverſion of the order of things 


will be attended with no inconveniency; or that 


the extraordinary pains which are taken to aug- 


ment the aſcendancy of the women, will cauſe 


the men to be better governed? 


There may poſſibly be found in the world 


ſome few women, worthy of being conſulted by 
an honeſt man; but are the men to take coun- 


ſel of the women in general? and is there no 
method of doing honour to their ſex without de- 


baſing ours? I confeſs that a virtuous and lovely 
woman is the moſt charming object in nature; 
the moſt capable of affecting a ſuſceptible heart, 


and of leading it to virtue. But where is this 
celeſtial object concealed? Is it not cruel to a- 


muſe us with the contemplation of ſuch raviſh- 
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ijng objects on the ſtage, to make us feel mote 
ſeverely the diſappointment of finding them ſo 
very different in common life? The ſedueing 
picture, however, has its effect. The enchant- 
ment produced by theſe prodigies of female 
prudence, is turned to the advantage of the licen- 
The firſt ſtep which a youth, who knows the 
world only from the ſtage, takes towards virtue, 
is to go in ſearch of a miſtreſs to lead him the 
Way, flattering himſelf that he ſhall find a Con- 
ſtantia or a Cenia f at leaſt. And thus, on the 
credit of an imaginary model, a modeſt air, and 
an affected ſoftneſs of behaviour, neſcius aure 
Jallacis, the filly youth runs on to deſtruction, | 
while he conceives he is in the way of wiſdom. N 
This furniſhes me with an occaſion for pro- 
poſing a kind of problem. The ancients had, 
in general, a great regard for the fair ſex : but 
l *R 32 . . X 3 Ce they ; 2 
F CC e 1 EO Ws Þ | 
f + It is not from inadvertence that I quote Cenia on this oc- 
caſion, although that agreeable performance was written by a 
lady. For, being a ſincere inquirer aſter truth, I conceal no- 
thing that makes againſt me: and it is not this ox that lady, +. 
but the generality of the-ſex, whom I deny to have talents and 
abilities equal to ours. I honour the author of Cenia in par- 
ticular the more readily, becauſe, having occaſion to cenſure 
ſome part of her work, the compliment I pay her appears 
7 thence ſincere and diſintereſted, as indeed are all thoſe which 
at any time flow from my pen. | 6 
Thus they gave them ſeveral titles of honour, which are 
either obſolete, or are thought low among us. The uſe which 
Virgil made of the word matres on an occaſion wherein the 
Trojan mothers were not very prudent, is well known. We 
have no other word for it than Dames, which by no means is 
ſuitable to all ranks, and beſides is inſenſibly growing obſo- 
lete, and has been altogether baniſhed polite company. It is 
remarkable that the ancients were more inclined to taxe their 
titles of honour from the rights of nature, and that we derive 
ours from the privileges of rank. -— | 
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lic eye; and wide Lupe they did honour to, their 


10 2 by being filent about their other vir- 
ties. It was a maxim with them, that the pureſt. 


manners always prevailed in thoſe countries 
where the leaſt was faid of the women; and that 
the muſt be the moſt virtuous who was leaſt the 


fubject of converſation. On this principle it 


was, that a Lacedemonian, hearing a foreigner 
run on greatly in commendation of a lady of 


dis acquaintance, angrily interrupted him, and 


aſked him if he would never have done depre- 


.  ciating a virtuous woman? Hence it was alſo, 


that, in the ancient comedies, the parts of wo- 
men concerned in amours were generally given 


cc ſlaves or common ſtrumpets. They enter- 


rained ſuch an idea of the modeſty of the ſex, 


that they would have concluded it a breach of 


decorum to have repreſented a woman of virtue 


on the public ſtage . In a word, the picture 


** 


of naked vice was leſs offen ve to them than an 


1 the women held 


in higheſt eſtimation are thoſe who make the 
moſt noifez who are the moſt talked of, the 
moſt frequently ſeen in public; who keep moſt 
company; who are the moſt politive, and give 
themſelves the moſt inſolent airs; who affign 
the due degrees and rewards to abilities, virtue, 
and merit: in ſine, thoſe of whom the humble 
literati moſt ſervilely ſolicit protection. On the 


* If they neglected this rule in tragedy, it was becauſe, 1 


cording to their ſyſtem of theatrical politics, they did not care 
if — Spain of a very high rank ſhould be thought to have no 


- 


occaſion for modeſty; theſe forming always an exception ts 


their rules of morality. 
w . | 
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ſtage, We worſe ; In the world, the wo- 


men, in fact, know: nothing, though they take 


upon them to judge of every thing: but on the 
ſtage, thanks to the authors, they are made 
learned and philoſophical by the learning and 
philoſophy of the men; hence they foil us at our 
on weapons, while the fooliſh ſpectators go to 
learn of the women what they themſelves have 
. learned of the men. All this is, in fact, ma- 
king mere tools of them, and imputing to them 
a moſt childiſh vanity; at which I doubt not the 
more ſenſible of them conceive a juſt indigna- 
tion. Turn over the greater part of our mo- 
dern pieces; and you will find it is always a 
woman that is the moſt compleatly ſenſible, and 
takes upon her to inſtruct the men: it is always 
a ſine lady teaching little John de Saintre his 
eatechiſm. A child cannot eat a eruſt of bread, 
without it be cut by a governante. This is the 
true picture of all our new plays. My lady mi- 


ftreſs is on the ſtage, and the children are all in 


the pit. Not that I deny this method to have 
its advantages, and that ſuch preceptors are ad- 
apted to give due weight. to their inſtructions: 
but to the point in hand; I ſhould be glad to 
know which of the two n that of the an- 
cients or ours, redounds- moſt to the honour of 
the fair ſex, and beſt demonſtrates: the regard e 
which is due to them. e 
The ſame cauſe which, ack in our tragic 
and comic pieces, gives to women the aſcendant- 
over the men, gives to youth alſo the ſuperio - 
rity of age; another inverſion of the natural or- 
der of things, no leſs reprehenſible. As the 
audience are always prepoſſeſſed in favour of. 
pony it * f * advanced 1 ingears 
can 
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5 Thus, ither to — —— — 1 
— obſtacles to the inclinations of the 

— n which caſe they are odious; or 
they becon amorous themſelves, and of courſe 
ridiculous. Turpe fenes miles. In tragedy, 

din repreſented as. tyrants and ufurpersz - 
and 


as jealous, ufurious, pedantic, 
id ol fellows, whom all the world con- 


in 
| ſordid 

ſpice to deceive. Such is the honourable light 
in which old age is repreſented at the theatre; 
and great muſt be the reſpect young people are 
hence taught to pay to it. Thanks to the cele- 
brated author of Zara and Nanine, for having 
preſerved the venerable Lufignan and the —＋ 
old Philip Humbert from this contempt. Some 
few other writers merit alſo the like acknow- 
ledgments; but will this ſuffice to ſtem the tor- 
rent of public prejudice, and to efface thoſe de- 


grading impreſſions, which we have imbibed 4 


from moſt of our dramatic authors, of age, 
wiſdom, experience, and authority? Who can 
doubt that the habit of ſeeing old men conſtant · 
ly" repreſented in odious colours on the ſtage, 


/ _ _ contributes to render them diſguſtful in ſoeiety; 


+ and that, by being uſed to confound thoſe we 
meet in the world, with the dotards and fondle- 
wires of the ſtage, we deſpiſe them all alike ? _ 
Obſerve, at an aſſembly in Paris, the ſelf· fuß⸗ 
ficent, vain, and inſolent —— of our young 
men; while the old are ſo timid and modeſt as 
hardly to put in a word, or if they venture to 
open their lips they hardly ever attract atten- 
non. Nothing like this is ſeen in the provinces, 
or in towns where they have no theatres: but, 


. 
world 


— 
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world excepting great cities, grey hairs: WOE ; 4 
in venteeation. EY 
It will be ſaid, perkiaps,: that the old n 
Paris:contribute: to make themſelves contemps - 
_ tibley by renounciag/ that gravity of carriage and 5 
15 . eee ARE to aſſume 
— rene Toke 
5 or gallants like 
— — prefers 
ence in their own profeſſion. But the ffate of 
the cafe is quite different: it is, becauſe the old 
men have no other method to gain admittance 
into company, that they make uſe of this; be- is 
ing rather glad to recommend themſelves to fo- 2, 
2 ere ere 0 in it, than to be 
ely excluded from it. For it is very certain 
— — are far from becoming really agreeable 
by affecting it, or that a gallant of ſixty can be 
a very engaging lover. He reaps ſome advan- 
tage, however, even from his inconliſteney ; as 
it is adding another triumph to a lady, who. 
thinks the having a Neſtor in her train, a proof 
that even the coldneſs and indifference of age 
_ cannot withſtand the influence of her charms. 
It is for this reaſon the women encourage as 
much as poſſible theſe elders of Citherea, and 
are malicious enough to behave to the old fools as 
if they were amiable, when they would be found 
leſs agreeable if they were leſs ent. But | 
to return to our ſubject... 
Theſe are not the only effects which ariſe 
from the practice of deducing the intereſting 
part of the ſcene from the paſſion of love. There 
are many others imputed to this cauſe, much 
more ferious and important; the reality of whoſe 
: 1 OO Ro" 
n 


iy. 4 


dlebaftica weners. They have been anſwered 


| indeed, by faying, that the dangers which might 


proceed from the ſeduQtive picture of a conta · 


gious paſſion, are perverted by the manner of 


exhibiting it: that the love repreſented on the 


| Rage is of the lawful kind, and its deſign virtu · 
dus; that it is often ſacriſiced to duty and pro- 
1 dity; and whenever it becomes criminal, meets 
with condign puniſnment. All this is very 
well: but is it not mighty pretty, thus to pre- 
tend to regulate the emotions of the heart by 


the dictates of reaſon, after thoſe emotions are 


actually excited; or to ſay, that we muſt wait 


for the cataſtrophe, to know what impreſſions 
we are to receive from the circumſtances pro- 
dueing it? The ſtage is cenſured, not becauſe 
it encourages criminal paſſion, but becauſe it 


encourages too great a ſenſibility; which is af- 
ter wards gratified at the expence of virtue. The 
tender emotions excited there, have no particu- 
lar determinate object, but to cauſe a ſenſe: of 
the want of ſuch object: it does not immedi- 
ately inſpire love, but it prepares the heart for 


its reception: it does not direct it to any parti- 


cular choice, but reduces it to the neceſſity of 
making a choice. And thus theſe emotions are 
rendered innocent or eriminal from the uſe we 
make of them according to our natural diſpoſi - 
tion or character; which is independent of the 
example repreſented. Were it even true that 


none but lawful paſſions are exhibited on the 
ſtage, would it thence follow that their impreſ- 
fions are leſs forcible, or their effects leſs perni- 
cious ? Is the lively image of an innocent affec- 
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a ſuſceptible boſom, than the repreſentation of 
\ criminal paſſion, againſt which a deteſtation 
of the vice may ſerve at leaſt as an antidote ? But 
though the idea of innocence embelliſhes for a 
moment the ſentiment it accompanies, the cis- 
cumſtances of it are preſently obliterated, while 
the impreſſion of ſo pleaſing, ſo delightful an e- 
motion remains in the bottom of the heart. 
The patrician Manilius was expelled the ſe- 
nate of Rome for having given his wife a kiſs 
in the preſence of his daughter; but to confider | 
the action fimply and of itſelf, what was there f 
reprehenfible in it? Indubitably nothing ! it de- 
noted even a commendable paſhon. But the 
chaſte affection of the mother might, neverthe- 
leſs, excite unchaſte ideas in the daughter. It 
was, therefore, ſetting a corrupt example by a 
very virtuous action. Such are the effects of 
the moſt lawful amours exhibited on the ſtage. 
Dramatic writers, it ſeems, pretend to cure 
us of love, by deſcribing its ſollies. But, what- 
ever they may think, I find that the ſpeQators 
_ conſtantly take part with the weak lover, and 
are frequently diſpleaſed that he is not ſtill more 
weak than he is. I aſk if this be a good way to 
avoid reſembling him n 
Tou will pleaſe, Sir, to recollect a play, 
which I think I remember to have ſeen with yu 
ſome years ago; and which gave us a pleafure 
we little expeCted, either owing to the writer's. 
having. introduced more theatrical beauties than 
we imagined, or to the uncommon talents which 
the actreſs uſually diſplays. I mean the Berenice 
of Racine. In what diſpoſition of mind doth = 
the ſpeCtator ſee this play open? In utter con- 
tempt for the weakneſs of a Roman e | 
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| whoſe reſolution wavers between his miſtreſs and 
bis duty, like one of the weakeſt of mortals; of 


a prince, who, fluctuating in a ſcandalous u 


certainty, diſgraces by his effeminate com- 


plaints the almoſt divine character beſtowed on 
him by hiſtorians, and diſguſts us with the idea 


of the benefactor and delight of mankind, con- 
verted into a whining and deſpicable lover. But 

| what doth the ſame ſpectator think of this cha- 
racter at dropping the curtain? He goes away 
lamenting the fate of the man he deſpiſed, e- 


ſpouſing his cauſe with reſpect to that very pal 
ſion for which he before condemned him, and 
fecretly murmuring at the ſacrifice he is com- 

lled to make to the laws of his country. This 
is what we both experienced at the repreſenta- 
tion of this play. The character of Titus, very 


well acted, would have had a good effect, had 


it been more worthy of him; but every body 


felt themſelves principally. intereſted in the for- 
tune of Berenice, and that the fate of her love 


determined the nature of the cataſtrophe. Not 


'thar her reiterated complaints excited any great 


emotion during the courſe of the play; but in 
the fifth act, when the ceaſed her vociferous la- 
mentations, and with a mournful air, and her 
voice quite ſpent, expreſſed herſelf in a dumb 
ſcene of ſorrow bordering on deſpair, the art 


of the actreſs adding to the pathos of the ſcene, 
the audience were ſo deeply affected as to burſt 
into tears, when thoſe of Berenice werg dried 


up. What could be the motive of all this, ex- 
cept that they were afraid ſhe ſhould be ſent 
back, and anticipated in their own apprehen- 
Gons the forrow the muſt afterwards feel ? At 
me ane time, there: was not one of them _ 
| - * woul 
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the dictates of his paſſion, even at the riſk of his 
honour. We have here a moſt egregious in- 


ſtance of a tragedy, that anſwers the pretended 


end of theatrical inſtitutions, and teaches the 
ſpectators to ſurmount the weakneſs of love ! 
The cataſtrophe, it is true, is not ogtceable 
to the ſecret ' inclination of the audience; but 
what is this to the purpoſe ? The unravelling of 


the plot does not deſtroy the preceding effect of 


the piece. The queen goes off, without the 
permiſſion of the pit: the emperor ſends her 
back invitus invitam, and, I may add, invito 
- Titus may remain as much a Ro- 

man as he will, there is nobody takes part with 
him; the ſpectators have all married Berenice. 
But were even this effect diſputable; were it 


even juſt to 3 that the buſineſs of the 


y 1s conſtituted by the example of virtue and 
fortitude diſplayed by Titus in ſubduing his 
paſſion, and that this is the reaſon we compaſ- 
ſionate Berenice, though we-rejoice at the oc- 
caſion of it; theſe aſſertions would ſtill be co- 
incident with my principles: becauſe, as I have 
elſewhere obſerved, the ſacrifices made to virtue 
and our duty have always a ſecret and power- 


ful charm over corrupt minds; and this proves 


that the ſentiment in queſtion is not the effect 
of the play, but was inherent in the breaſts of 
the audience before it began. This laſt conſi- 
deration affords no argument, however, that 
the indulgence of certain paſſions would not ap- 
pear in their eye ſtill preferable to virtue itſelf; 


or that, though they are well ſatisfied with dear⸗ 


ing teſtimony to che virtue and fortitude of Ti- 
N they would not be much better n 
565 
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ſee him happy in the arms of Berenice; or at 


| | leaſt, that dez would net be glad on fuch terms 
to be in his fatuation. | 


To illuſtrate this point ſtill farther, we will 
1 a plot totally different from that 
of Racine. We will ſuppoſe that Titus, after 
' ovafolting with himſelf, hould be unwilling ei- 
ther to violate the laws of his country, or to ſa- 
_ orifice his happineſs to ambition; and therefore 


mould come, prepared by different maxims, to 
_ dbdicate the empire, and day his crown at the 


Ie” feet of Berenice; that this princeſs, ſtruck with 


fo great a facrifice, ſhould think it her duty to 
' refuſe the hand of her lover on thoſe terms, and 
yet ſhould at laſt accept of it; that the 
couple, tranſported with the charms of love, 
and innocence, ſhould 3 with the 

true joy, 

renouneing empty grandeur, and reſolring to 
live happy in obſcurity. Let us ſuppoſe, that 
this moving ſcene ſhould be animated with all 
_ thoſe tender and pathetic ſentiments which na- 
_ turally ariſe from the ſubject, and which a Ra- 
cine would have difplayed to the greateſt ad- 
vantage; that Titus, on his departure, ſhould 
take leave of the Romans in a ſpeech adapted to 
the circumſtances and occaſion 3, is it not evi - 
dent, that the writer muſt be a ſad bungler in- 
deed, if ſuch a ſpeech did not draw tears from 
the whole audience? I am ready to allow, that 


ſuch a coneluſion would make the play lefs vir- 


tuous, leſs inſtruftive, and leſs conformable to 
the truth of- hiſto 3 but would it afford leſs 
1 re and ſatisfaction to the ſpectators? The 
firſt acts might ſtand nearly as they do at 
. and „ . 
u. 
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* So certain 1t is, that love · ſcenes make 
2 deeper impreſſion than the prudential derla - 
mations of wiſdom, · and that the chief effect of 


| =.tragedy is altagether n . its cata - 


ſtropnge. 0 


To know whether it be leſs. certain chars 


gedy, by exemplifying the fatal. conſequences 
immoderate paſſion, inſtructs us how to guard 
. againſt them, we have only to appeal to experi» 


ence. Theſe conſequences are no Where more 


ſtrongly enforced. than in Zara; they coſt the 
two lovers their lives, and Oroſmanes ſtill more 
than his life, becauſe he lays violent hands on 
himſelf, to get rid of the moſt cruel pangs that. 
can torture the human mind, the remorſe art - 


fing from his having ſtabbed his miſtreſs, Theſe | 


are, doubtleſs, very ſtriking leſſons | 1 ſhould. 


be glad to find either man or woman, who. 


could truly ſay: they went home, after ſceing 


Zara once acted, ſufhciently guarded; againſt 


this fatal paſſion. For my own part, I think I 
hear the men all ſay to themſelves at the cloſe 
of the play; Give me a Zara, and I warrant. 
Pl take care not to kill her.” If the women 


cannot forbear going in crowds to ſee this en - 
chanting tragedy, I do not ſay it is with a vier 


to take example of the heroine.to beware of imi- 


tating a ſacrifice that ſucceeds ſo ill: but it is, 
| becauſe, of all the tragedies repreſented: on our 


theatre, there is none that diſplays the influence 
of love, and the power of beauty, to ſo great an 
—_— and in which we learn, beſides, not 

to judge of a miſtreſs by appeatances. Oro. 
wages, it is true, ſacrifices; Zara to his jealou- 


but a woman of any ſenſihility is not at all 


e this e | paſſion;; conceiving 
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1 ter miſery to be ſlighted by the o e of 
= back to die by bi hand: ft 15 
; - Deſcribe the effects of love in what manner 
s you pleaſe," it will be a ſeduQtive deſcription, or 
RP it will not be that of love. If it beiill-painted, 
\ the play is a bad one; if it be well, it makes us 5 
blind to every other paſſion or! conſideration. 1 
Oppolition, misfottunes, and ſuffering, render it 
Wt more affecting, than if it met with no re- 
: ſiſtance. "Theſe" affeQting circumſtances are ſo 
5 far from rendering it offenſive to the ſpeQators, 
IM that it becomes the more intereſting to them. 
We are apt involuntarily to confeſs that ſo deli- 
cious #'paſſion'is of itſelf a ſufficient! conſolation | 
in evi 5 05 and degreee of diſtreſs. An i- 
mage ſo tender inſenfibly melts the heart; we 
take a view of it only on that fide which leads 
to pleaſure, and turn our eyes from it when it 
begins to hurt us. No one thinks himſelf o- 
|  Bliged' to act the part of an hero; and thus we 
are ſeduced; by our admiration of a virtuous paſ- 
ſion, to 14 inclinations that are crimi- 
nal. ne 
But whit tinders "theſe! ima es cowptutely 
- 78 dangerous, is the very means t * are taken to 
1 make them agreeable; it is becauſe we never 
' fee this paſſion deſeribed on the ſtage except |. 
between perſons of virtue: the two lovers are 
GY _ _ always models of perfection. And how 
is it poſſible not to be intereſted in the paſſion of 
two perſons, whoſe natural character renders : 
them ſo extremely engaging? TI queſtion if, a- 
mong all our dramatic pieces, we ſhall find one 
in Which mutual affection hath not obtained its 
favour of the audience. If any unfortunate lo- 
ver. ſhould chen a flqcae that meets yo return. 
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4 he: is Prue the. ſcorn and diſguſt of the pit. 
Dramatic writers think they effect great matters 
in making a lover amiable or odious, in propor- 
tion as he is ſucceſsful in his amours; in ſo ma- 

naging it that the audience ſhall conſtantly ap- 

prove of his miſtreſs's affections; and in giving 
to the tender paſſion as conſiderable an energy and 
influence as to virtue: Whereas they ought to 
teach young perſons to miſtruſt the allurements 
of love, to ſhun the errors of a blind paſſion 
which thinks itſelf ever founded on. eſteem, and 
to be fearful of giving up a virtuous heart to an 
object unworthy of its affections. 
I know not whether it is the milantbrope 0 or 
the hero of the piece that hath. made a bad 
choice. To deſcribe the miſanthrope in love 
Was doing nothing; the maſterly ſtroke was to 
make him in love with a coquette. The other 
women in the play are faultleſs creatures; one 
would imagine them to be all devotees. Is this 
a faithful picture of real liſe? Is this the way to 
awaken our ſuſpicions of a paſſion, which often 
proves ſo: deſtruCtive to ingenuous minds? We 85 
are almoſt made to believe, truly, that a man N 
of probity muſt needs be amorous; and that a 
woman who loves and is beloved, cannot fail i 
of being virtuous. Excellent inſlructions theſe ! 1 *1 
But once again; I do not take upon me ab- . 
ſolutely to determine whether it be right or 
wrong to make this paſſion the principal obj ect : 
of the play: but I ſay; that if the deſcription of 
its effects is in any caſe dangerous, it muſt be 
always ſo, however diſguiſed, I ſay farther, that 9 
it muſt be owing either to inſincerity or igno- = 
rance that we ever ſtrive to correct its impreſ@= ” 
Yong. * others that are foreign to it, and which 
33k 8 never 
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and give it new attractions, by means of Wee 
” ruins thoſe who indulge it. 

Wherber the beſt form of dramatic pieces may 
be dedueed from the nature of the ſtage in ge- 
netalz of whether we take a view of what the 

the perfection of ours; I imagine we may juſtly 
_ conclude from theſe different conſiderations, that 
the moral effect of the ſtage can never be ſalutary 


_ rages, we find them of no real utility equal to 
the inconveniences attending it. Now, in ccn- 
jequence alone of this inutility, the ſtage, which 
van do nothing toward correcting our morals, 
may do a great deal toward corrupting them. 
By fomenting all our inclinations, it gives anew 
aſcendant to the ruling paſſions; and thus debi- 


us Jeſs capable of reſiſting them, In the mean 
time, the fruitleſs intereſt we take in the cauſe 
of virtue, ſerves only to flatter our oe ee 
-out- inducing us to be virtuous. Such of m 
fellow countrymen therefore, who do not dif- 


are certainly wrong. 

Zut beſide theſe effects of the hems, which 
r to the pieces repreſented, there are others, 

not leſs neceſſary, which relate immediately to 
the ſtage and the players. And it is to theſe the 
citizens of Geneva impute the taſte ſor luxury, 
dreſs, and diſſipation, which they fear, and ve ry 

_ juſtly, to ſee introduced into their little repu- 

bi.” Itis not only _ 8 of the co- 
me- 


7 1 eier. . it; ens which even dif- 
 xuiſe the dangers of this deceitful ſentiment, 


- approve of theatrical amuſements in Wen, 


writers of a learned age and nation have done ſor 


in itſelf; ſince, in reckoning up only its advan- 


litates the mind by continual emotions, and makes 
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niedidnie, but even the frequenting the theatre 


atfelf, that may produce this pernicious taſte, from 
the brilliant decorations and extravagant dreſs of 


than that of interrupting the regular courſe of civil 


and domeſtic concerns, and of affording a con- 


ſtant retreat for idleneſs; it is impoſſible but 
that the con veniency of repairing daily to the 
* to forget one's affairs, and beſtow 
one's attention on artificial amuſements, muſt 


inure a citizen to very different habits, and work 


2 great alteration in his manners. Will theſe 
changes, now, be of ſervice or diſſervice to the 
community? This is a queſtion, whoſe determi- 
nation depends leſs on an inquiry into the na- 
ture of the ſtage, than into the ſituation and 


character of the ſpectators. It is certain, that, 


in conſequence of the above-mentioned alte- 
_ - rations, they would all in time nearly reſem- 


2 properly of the difference between them. 


\ 


the actors. Had a theatre indeed no other effect 


"0 each other; it is therefore neceſſary to begin 
with their circumſtances at firſt ſetting out, to 


theſe amuſements were even in their own 
nature indifferent, (and I am willing to eonſider 


9 


them ſo ſor a moment,) it is ſtill from the nature 


of the occupations interrupted by them that we 
are to judge whether they are good or bad; eſpe - 
cially when they are ſo engaging as to become 


occupations themſelves, and to give a reliſh for | 


pleaſure inſtead of buſineſs. - | 


It is politic to encourage the eee of | 


thoſe whoſe occupations are injurious to ſoci 
and to divert from amuſement ſuch whoſe: 1 


eupations are of public utility. Another gene- 


ral remark is, that it is highly improper to per- 
mit an idle and oy people to make * 
3” 
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of cheir own amuſemeuts, left they ſhould only 


contrive or adopt ſuch as are agreeable to their 
vicious inclinations, and thus become as mif- 
chievous in their pleaſures as they are in their 


ſerious deſigns. But a ſimple induſtrious peo- 


ple may be permitted to divert themſelves, af 


7 ter their day's work, in any manner they pleaſe ; 


there is never any danger of their abuſing this 
. liberty, nor is there any occaſion for much in- 
guiry after objects ſuitable to their taſte. We 
Have little need of ſauce, when our viands are 
 ſeaſonedby abſtinence and keenneſs of appetite : - 
neither is there any preparation required to di- 
vert thoſe who are almoſt exhauſted with fatigue, 
and to whom even reſt alone is an high enjoy- 
ment. In great cities, abounding with idle, 
_ intriguing people; who have 5 religion 
nor honeſty; and whoſe imagination, vitiated 
by indolence, the love of pleaſure, and ſuperflu - 
dus neceſſities, breeds nothing but miſchief; in 
great cities where virtue and moral principle 
ſtand for nothing, becauſe individuals can eaſi - 
ly conceal their vices,” and are ſure to gain cre- 
dit and reſpect by a ſuperiority of fortune: in 
ſuch cities, I ſay, the magiſtracy cannot be too 
ingenious in multiplying lawful entertainments; 
nor in ſtudying to make them agreeable, in or- 
der that private perſons may not be tempted to 
look out for more dungerous amuſements. To 
divert, and keep ſuch people from their deftruc- 
tive occupations, is to divert them from doing 
. miſchief. Tbe retrenching two hours a-day 
| from the influence of vice, would prevent the 
twelfth part of the crimes that are committed; 
fo that the time ſpent at the theatre, and in loi - 
dering about to coffee · houſes and 9 
15 ; ; . 8 0 
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5 e Le and ſharpers, is an advantage 


to fathers of families, either in reſpect to the 
e e cheir wives and daughters, or to their "po 
But in fall cities and towns leſs 8 


wks individuals, being all under the public 


eye, are born as it were to be. cenſors af each 
other, and where the police may eafily take a 
view of the whole, contrary maxims are to be 


purſued. If the people are induſtrious, and are 
engaged in arts and manufactures, great care 


ſhould be taken not to eſtabliſh any amuſement 
which may divert the attention of avarice, which 


makes even toil a pleaſure, and enriches a ſtate 
by the covetouſneſs of its ſubjects. If the coun- 
try be deſtitute of trade and manufactories, ve 


| ſhould be ſo far from giving encouragement to 
© that indolent eaſy life to which the inhabitants 


are already but too much addicted, that we 
ought to render it irkſome to them, and thus 
compell them to take up with ſome occupation 


in which their time might be uſefully employ- 


ed. I find at Paris, where every thing is jud- 


ged of by appearances becauſe no one hath lei- 
_ ſure 


for examination, it is concluded from: the 


Kill and lifeleſs appearance which country- 


towns make at firſt fight, that the inbabitants 


tive together 1 in a ſtupid inactivity, hardly ever 
emerging out of a ſtate of vegetation except to 
 « fight and quarrel. This is a miſtake, however, 


; of which they might be cured, did they but con- 
ſider that moſt of the literati who figure at Pa- 
ris,” with moſt of our uſeful difcoveries and in- 


. ventions of all kinds, originally comefrom thoſe 


*contemptible country towns. Make but a ſhort 
oy ow of chem, * you at farſt ima- 
= | yur 


— 
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F gined you ſhould only meet with clowns and 


lockheads, and you will find not only people 


of much better ſenſe than your apiſh Farifans; 
| but will be almoſt ſure to find ſome ingenious 


and obſcure perſon, who will aſtoniſh you with 


. his talents and performances; and who, while £ 


he is diſplaying ſuch prodigious efforts of labour, 


perſeverance, and induſtry, will conceive, he is 


mewing you nothing but What is ſamiliarly 


known at Paris. Such is the ſimplicity of real 


genius; it is never buſy nor intriguing; it nei- 


ther knows nor cares for honours or preferment; 


it makes no compariſon between its own abili- 


ties and thoſe of others: but its reſources all 


centre in itſelf alone. Inſenſible of injuries, and 


almoſt inſenſible of praiſe, it never aſſumes its 


proper rank, but is put in poſſeſſion of it with- 
out boaſting. There is, doubtleſs, in proportion 
leſs noiſe and buſtle in country towns than in 


the metropolis. In the former, the paſſions are 


not fo violent, nor our wants ſo urgent: but we 
there meet with more original characters, more 
invention and induſtry, and more real noveity; 


-becauſe there are fewer imitators, from there 
being fewer models for imitation. Hence every 


man draws more from his own: reſources, and 


puts more of his own deſign into all his perform- 


ances + and this becauſe the mind, being lefs 
diverted and immerſed in vulgar opinions, is 
more freely. agitated in ſolitude; and becauſe, 
by ſeeing leſs, people are led to imagine more; 


-and, in fine, becauſe, being leſs urged for want 
ok time, the have more leiſure to v. rp * 


tend their ideas. | 8 4 
I remember to have ſeen, in m youth, at 
\Neaſchare, an e extremely ng, and 


4 h * per- 


. 


* 
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for a wooden houſe to keep out the cold. What a lying au- 


vert: but this I know, that the Swiſs are kept very warm in 


-_ 


M. 'ALEMBERT.- 2865 
perhaps the only one of its kind to be met with 
in the world. This was a mountain entirely 
covered with ruſtic habitations, each of which 

formed the centre of its adjacent lands; ſo that 
the houſes, being equally diſtant as the fortunes 
of the proprietors were equal, they afforded the 
numerous inhabitants at once the peace of ſoli- 
tude and the conſolations of ſociety. Theſe 

ſants, happy and at their eaſe, free from taxes, 
impoſts, and oppreſſions, cultivated with all poſ- 
ſible diligence the lands whoſe property and 
produce were their on; employing the time 
they can ſpare. from huſbandry, in works of 
handicraft, and. in making a proper uſe of that 
inventive genius which nature hath beſtowed on 
them. In the winter particularly, when the 

-ſmows are frequently fo, deep as to deprive them 
of the conveniency of communication, each fa- 
mily is ſhut up in a little warm wooden houſe “ 
of 15 own conſtructing; and are buſied in va- 
rious amuſing exerciſes, which prevent their 

being weary of ſolitude, while at the ſame time 
they are conducive to health. They have 
carpenters, lockſmiths, glaſiers, or turners, by 
trade among them; each family finds its arti- 
ſans in el, who work for nobody elſe. And 

yet among the variety of convenient, and, I may 
add, elegant furniture with which their houſes 

Mes, Jt win 8 - 

* Some of our Pariſian witlings will no doubt exclaim at 
this, as well as at ſeveral other paſſages, and attempt to de- 


monſtrate to the ladies (for it is to the ladies particularly that 
theſe gentlemen undertake to demonſtrate, that it is impoſſible. 


thor is this! they will ſay; what a blunderer in natural philo- 
ſophy Their demonſtration I ſhall got pretend to contro- © 


their wooden houſes, and that even in the depth of wintæ, 
when the country is covered with froſt and ſnow. | 
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are furniſhed, every thing is conſtructed and 


finiſhed in a maſterly manner. They have 
© leiſure alſo to invent and make many diffe- 
rent implements in ſteel, wood, and paſteboard, 
which they diſpoſe of 10 foreigners, and ex- 
port even to Paris; particularly thoſe little 


I wooden clocks, which have been made by 


* 


them, and have been ſent into different parts 
af Europe for ſome few years paſt. They con- 
ſtruct others alſo of iron, and even carry their 
"ingenuity fo far as to make watches; but what 
appears almoſt incredible; is, that every work- 
man is himſelf capable of the ſeveral branches 
into which this buſineſs: is uſually divided, and 
fabricates all the different tools himſelf. 
Nor is this all. They are poſſeſſed of uſeful 
3 arte tolerably inſtructed in them, and 
reaſon ſenfibly on moſt ſubjects . They make 
cranes, magnets, ſpectacles, pumps, weather- 
glaſſes, and camera-obſcuras. 'Their apartments 
are hung round with: various kinds of inſtru- 


ments; ſo that you would take the ftove of a 


eaſant for the workſhop of a mechanic, or for 
"i cabinet of ſome experimentalift. ' They all 
know ſomething alſo of drawing, painting, and 

| * arithmetic. Mol of them play on the flute, and 
many know a little of muſic, and fing juſt- 
Ay. Theſe arts are not taught them by protefſed 
= but are handed down as it were * tra- 
don. Of Fiche ae 4 knew ane, with 

4 iro RY ., muſic, 


. * 
ke ; 
+ FR 


in Paris, and more than once lionoured with the ſuffrage of 
ids academy of ſeiences. This is Mr. Rivaz, a celebrated Va- 
leſian. I know indeed that he has few equals among his coun- 
Kink but this 1 _ move it was in TY * ther that 
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. 1 might cite; as an nn a man 106 merit well known, 
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muſic, one of them told me he had learned it of 
his father, another of his aunt, and a third of 
bis couſin, while others did not remember of 
whom. One of their moſt common amuſements, 
is to ſing ꝓſalms in four parts, with their wives 
and children; when one is ' aſtoniſhed to hear : 


from their ruſtic habitations the nervous and 
manly harmony of Goudimel, ſo Tow! ſince for- — = 
gotten by our ſcientific artiſts. 3 --, 


1 could be no more weary of rambling among 
thoſe deli ghtful villas, than were the honeſt in - 
habitants of treating me with frankneſs and hoſ- | 
pitality. Unfortunately I was then but young; - 
my curioſity was only that of a child, and I ' 
fought of courſe more to. amuſe than inſtruct 9 


— 


= myſelf.” 

, Thirty _— kevin fince elapſed, the few ob- 

: ſervations I then made have flipped my memc- 
y. 1 remember only that I conſtantly admired, 

s in thoſe extraordinary people, a certain mixture 
of artifice and fimplicity, which one would 
* chink incompatible, and which 1 have” never 

f obſerved in any other. But I remember nothing 
in particular of their manners, ſociety, or charac- 
deer. At preſent I ſhould regard this happy ſpot 
dich a different eye; and yet may never ſee it 
f more, though, alas! it is in the way to my na- 

© BW tive country : l ä 
A Having given this flight 8 of the nature 

h and ſituation of the-place, we will ſuppoſe that 

» BB a theatre was erected at a ſmall expence on the 

* top of the mountain, and in the midſt of the 

of habitations, we have been ſpeaking of; with 
. the view of affording a decent entertainment for 


dat a people conſtantly employed, and able to ſup- 
| port we expence: let us . farther, 10 


Add to this, that a man cannot go to a public | 
_ aſſembly in his working dreſs: he will hence be 


% 
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theſe people ſhould.contraRt a liking for ſuch es- 
tertainment; and then let us inquire what would 
be the reſult of ſuch an inſtitution. . The firſt 


inconvenience that preſents itſelf is, that the oc- 
cupation of theſe people ceaſing: to be their a - 


5 muſement, as ſoon as they have got another 


will be diſguſted with 8 former: hence 


x induſtry will not furniſh them with their 
. former leiſure, nor with the ſame inventions. 
' Beſides, there will be every day fo. much time 
loſt by all thoſe who go to the play; who will 
hardly return immeiliately to their work, with 
their heads full of what they have been ſeeing 
at the theatre, and of, which they will continue 


to talk and ruminate. Hence will ariſe a de- 
creaſe of labour, the firſt ill conſequence. 
However little they pay at entrance, it muſt 


ſtill be ſomething, Here is an expence they 


have not been at before. They muſt pay alſo 
for their wives and children, when they take 
them thither, as of courſe they ſometimes will. 


obliged to put on his Sunday- clothes, to change 
his linen, and to be ſhaved and powdered more 


frequently: all which will coſt him both money 
and time. Here we have an increaſe of enpen - 


css; the ſecond ill conſequence. 
An addirional expence and diminiſhed labour 
muſt have ſome means of indemnification. This 


will be found _ in the price of labour, which 


of courſe will raiſe the price of their commodi- 
ties. The traders, diſguſted at this riſe, will 
a thebe: mountaineers * HE 1 ett them- 


- ee u 0 ned mountain are 


| {letyes 


o 
* 
r un td WT n 


fee and aft 


1 with . commodities 1 their nei 
bours, Who, without being grown leſs al, 


ous, ſhould have no theatre, and thereſore would 
not have the ſame reaſon to raiſe the price of 


their goods. Hence decreaſe of trade, 2 third 


all ee 


In bad weather the roads are impaſſable; 


but the comedians muſt live in all weathers, 
their AN” eye therefore muſt not be inter- 
rupted. The playhouſe muſt of courſe then be 
| accelbble at al 


ſeaſons. In the winter, roads 
mult be opened through the ſnow ; poſſibly they 


will be paved, and, God ſorgives us, perhaps, 


lighted. Here ariſes a public expence; and con- 


ſequently there muſt be a tax laid upon indivi- 
duals to diſcharge it. Hence the eſtabliſhment 4 


of taxes, à fourth ill conſequence,” : 955 

The wies of our mountaineers, going Krlt to 
yards to be ſeen, mult. be dreſſed 
t with marks of diſtinction. The 
Squire's Lady Will not be ſeen at a play, in the 


ſame attire as the wife of a ſchoolmaſter; while 


the latter will endeavour to make as good an.ap- 
pearance as the former, Hence will ſoon-ariſe 
an emulation in dreſs, which will ruin their 


huſbands, and perhaps infeck them with, the 
, fame ſpirit, while every expedient will be thought 


of to evade the feſtraint of ſumptuary Jaws. 
Hence the introduction of luna f Min 1, con- 


E 


What follows i 1s "Us to be erben with 


out placing to account, therefore, the other in- 
conveniencies which I already have, or hereafter. 
ſhall mention; without examining into the na- 
ture of theatrical entertainments, or the morality 


of. 5 Es; z I confine n entirely to the 


OL. VII articles 
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_ iced of eat Aud profit; 404 1 gonteive 1 
have proved, by a ſimple deduction of conſe- 


quences, how a people, who live eaſy and hap- 


'Þy, while they owe that eaſe and happineſs. to 
their induſtry, haſten their own deſtruction 
_ | when they exchange reality. for appearance, and 


precipitate themſelves into luxury. _- 
By the way, you are not to object that my 


ſuppoſition is chimerical. I lay it down as ſuch, 
endeavouring only to render its inevitable con- 


ſequences more or leſs perceptible. A few cir- 


cumſtances excepted, there are other moun- 


taineers, beſides thoſe I have deſcribed; and the 


example is, mutatis mutandis, very generally ap- 


Thus, were it even true that theatrical en- 


tertainments are not bad in themſelves, we are 


yet to inquire whether they may not become fo 
with regard to any particular people. for whom 
they are intended. In ſome places they may be 
uſeful to attract foreigners; to increaſe the cir- 
aulation of ſpecie; to afford encouragement to 
artiſts; to diverſity modes of dreſs; to amuſe 
the rich, or thoſe who aſpire to become fo; to 
render them leſs hurtful to ſociety ; to divert the 


poorer ſort from thinking on their miſery ; to 
make them forget the demerit of their chiets, by 


attending to that of dancers; to maintain a kind 
of taſte, when 'real virtue is no more; to hide 
the deformity of vice with the varniſh of deco- 


rum; and, in a word, to prevent a corruption of 


manners, from degenerating into flagrant licen- 
tiouſneſs. In other places, however, they would 


tend to ſuppreſs the love of labour; to diſcou- 


rage induſtry 3 to ruin individuals; to infect 
chem with ĩdleneſs; to ſet them on looking out for 
—— e means 
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means of ſubſiſtence without working; to ren- 


der the common people indolent and mean to 
divert their attention from thoſe public and pri- 


vate concerns which ought to employ their 


thoughts; to turn prudence into ridicule; to 
ſubſtitute a theatrical jargon in the place of vir- 
tue; to place all their morality in metaphyſics; 
to convert ſober citizens into rattling wits, their 
modeſt wives into fine ladies, and their daugh- 
ters into amorous coquettes. The general effect 

would be the ſame on all men; but men thus 


perverted would be more or leſs proper for their 


ſituation and country. In becoming equal, the 
bad would be gainers; but the good would be 


ſtill greater loſers : both of them would contract 
a taſte for indolence and effeminacy; which 


would deprive the one of great virtues, and pre - 
ſerve the other from attempting great crimes. 

From theſe new reflections we may infer a 
| conſequence directly contrary to that which 1 
drew from the former; viz. that when a people 

are corrupted, playbouſes are good for them; 
and that when the people are uncorrupted, play- 
- houſes are bad. It ſhould ſeem, therefore, that 


theſe two contrary effects eounteracting each o- 


ther, dramatic entertainments ſhould be found 


indifferent to all. But there is this difference 


that the effect which inforces both the good and 


the evil, is deduced from the ſpirit and tenden- 
cy of the particular performance itſelf; it is ſub- 
jet, like them, to a thouſand modifications 
that reduce it in a manner to nothing; whereas 
that effect which converts the good into evil, 
and the evil into good, reſults from the very in- 


ſtitution itſelf; and is a conſtant and real effect, 
. 8 % „ 
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| 0 is Uaily renewed, ar 
11 2 1 
A follows hence, u bye order to 10 le he 
ther it be proper or not to cſtabliſh a theatre in 
| place, it is firſt of all neceſſary to know 
whether the inhabitants of it are virtuous or 
vicious in their manners; a queſtion it by no 
meaus becomes me to decide, in feſpect to my 
fellow- citizens. | Be this however as it may , all. 
| the conceſhon I am able to make on this ead, 
IS, chat a playhouſe will do us no kind of harm 
if we ate already fo far bone that nothing Mr 
n 
To prevent the inconyeniencies that might a- 
riſe from the example of the comedians, 2 
Would compel them to be honeſt peopfe. By 
this means, you fay, we ſhould have theatric: 
entertainments and virtuous manners; and be 
able to unite the advantages of botb. Theatri- 
cal entertainments and' virtuous matfners} This 
would indeed be a fight, efpecially as it would 
be the firft time it had ever been ſeen !! But what 
are the means pou point out, for keeping the 
players in due bounds?” Severe laws well exe 
cuted. This is at leaſt a confeſſion hat they 
Rand in need of reſtraint, and that che metho 
is not eaſy. Severe erb Our very firſt law is 
to admit of no ſuch people. If we ould once 
break i that, what will avail the ſeverity 
of athers * Laws well executed 1 fay you ? It is 


£©.+ 


ficſt neceffary to know if ſuch laws ta be ſo 
for the force of the laws hath its bounds as wed 
as the vices they are intended to reſtrain. We 
cannot. be certain of executing the laws, till we 
have compared theſe two quantities and find that 
the former exceeds the latter. The att 
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afl the legiſlator; for, if he had nothing more to 


do than to publiſh edits upon edicts, and regu - 


lations: upon regulations, in order to remedy. a- 
buſes as faſt as they riſe, he might doubtleſs 


compoſe, many fine pieces; but they would, for 


the moſt part, remain ineffeCtual, and would 


ſerve rather as indications of what ought to be 
done, than as the means of putting it in execu- 
tion. In reality, the inſtitution of laws is not 

ſo wonderful an enterpriſe, but that almoſt any 

man, of common 'ſenſe and common honeſty, 

might preſcribe ſuch inſtitutions as, properl 2 

ſerved, would be of the greateſt benefit to ſocie- 
ty. Shew me any under-graduate. of a civilian, 

who cannot draw up a code as morally pure as 
that of Plato's imaginary republic. But this 
is not the only point to be aimed at. The main 
buſineſs is to adapt this code in ſuch a manner 
to the people for whom it is framed, and to the 
particular injunctions therein. contained, that the 
execution of it ſhould be the natural reſult of its 
inſtitution. This would be impoſing laws on a 
people, after the example of Solon, not indeed 


| ſuch laws as might be abſolutely beſt in them- 


ſelves, But ſuch as are relatively beſt adapted to- 
a people in their particular ciccumſtances. It is, 
otherwiſe, much better that diſorders, ſhould. 
continue, than be provided againſt by laws 


which are not to be obſerved; for this, without 


temoving the evil, is the way to bring the law 
JJ ͥ 
Another obſer vation not leſs important, is, 
that affairs of morals and equity in general are 
not regulated, like thoſe of particular juſtice and 
ſtrict right, by laws and edicts: or, if the laws 
a et + at 
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bave at atiy times an influence on manners, it iu 


when they themſelves firft derive that influence. 


inda great meaſure from them; in which cafe 
they return it, by a Kind of reaction well known 
to real politicians. The firſt act of authority 


done by the Ephori of Sparta, on entering upon 


- the office, was to iffue a proclamation to enjoin 
the people not merely to obſerve the laws, but 


to love them; in order that their obſervance 


might be eſteemed no hardſhip. This procla- 


mation, which was not a matter of form, per- 
fectly ſhewed the fpirit of the Spartan inſtitu- 
tion 3, by which. a regard to the laws and to man- 
ners were intimately eonnected in the minds 


of the citizens. But let us not flatter ourſelves 
with ever ſeeing Sparta revive in the midft of 


commerce and a love of gain. Had we the 


fame maxims indeed as the Lacedemonians, a 
playboufe might be very ſafely erected at Gene- 


va; for none of its citizens would refort thither. 

By what means then can government have an 
influence on manners? I anfwer, By public opi- 
nion. If our habits ariſe from our own ſenti- 


ments when we live in retirement, they ariſe 


from the fentiments of others when we mix in 


ſociety. When we live not by ourſelves, but 
chiefly with others, it is by the opinion of o- 


thers that we are governed. Nothing appears 
falutary or eligible to individuals but what is 


adjudged ſo by the public; the only happineſs. 
Which is known to the greater part of mankind 


being that of being thought happy. 
WM ith reſpect to the choice of neceſſary means 


10 direct the public opinion; this is another 


JT, which it would be ſuperfluous to re- 
ſolye for you, and this is not the place in which 
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to reſdlve it for my readers in general. I han 
content myſelf, therefore, with ſhewing, by a 

very ſtri king inſtance, that ſuch means are nei- 
tber laws nor penalties, nor indeed any kind of 
compulſive methods. There is an example juſt 
under your eye; for I borrow it from your-own 
country; I mean, the tribunal of the marſhals 


of France, who are appointee va. 106/00 Judges of 
the point of honour. | | 
What was the intent of this inflitution ? To 


change the public opinion in reſpect to duels; 
to the reparation of injuries and to thoſe occa- 


fions in which a brave man is obliged, on pain 
of infamy, to demand ſatisfaction by his ſword. 


It follows hence, in the firſt place, that com- 
N having no power over the judgment, the 
we care ſhould be taken to baniſh every the 
leaſt appearance of violence from a tribunal in- 


ſtituted to effect ſuch a change. Even the term 


tribunal was an improper one; that of the court 


of honour would, I think, have been much bet - 


ter. Its only arms ought to be honour and in- 


famy: there ſhould be no pecuniary rewards, no 
corporal puniſhment, no priſons, no arreſts, no 


guards belonging to it. A headle ſhould cite 
the accufed to appear, by ſimply touching him 
with a white wand ; without any other conſtraint 
to. force an appearance. Not to appear indeed 
before the Judges within a certain time after ci- 
tation, ſhould be taken as a confeſſion that the 
| Perſon cited had no honour, and of courſe ſhould 
incur their condemnation. Hence ſhould re- 

| ſult proper marks of infamy, ſuch as a degrada- 
tion from | nobility, an incapacity to ferve the 
king in any office civil or military, with other 


9 or” — ſame kind, which naturally 
depend 
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depend on and take their riſe from: opinion. 


It follows, ſecondly, that, in order to eradi - 


cute public prepoſſeſſion, there ſhould be ap - 


pointed judges of great influence and: authority 
reſpeQing the matter in queſtion: and as to this 
particular, it is certain the founder entered pro- 
perly into the fpirit of the inſtitution: for in a 

military nation none can be better judges of the 
| r occaſions for ſhewing courage, or of de- 
manding ſatisfaction for inſulted honour, than 
veterans rewarded by military titles, grown grey 


5 beneath their laureis, and who have ſo often 


ſhewn at the expence of their blood, that they are 
not ignorant when their duty requires it to be ſhed. 

It follows, in the third place, that, as nothing 
is more independent on the ſupreme power than 


public opinion, the ſovereign ought to be care - 


ful, above all things, not to ſuffer his arbitrary 
deciſions to interfere with the decrees paſſed to 
repreſent, or to direct, that opinion. On the 


_ , contrary, he ought to endeavour to raiſe the 


court of honour above his throne; as being him- 


ſelf ſubject to its venerable decrees. He ſhould 


not have begun, therefore, with the condemna- 
tion of all duels indiſcriminately. This was ſet- 
ting up a ſhocking oppoſition at once between 


honour and the law; for not the law itſelf can 
oblige any one to be guilty of his own diſho- 


nour. If the public are of opinion that any par- 
ticular, man is a poltroon or a coward, it will be 
in vain for the king with all his authority. to 
declare him brave. Nobody will believe a word 


of it: and fuch a man, who, being generally de- 


ſpiſed as a coward, ſhould thus want to be re- 


3 m more n. As to what is ſaid in the 
- edicts, 


ſpeed on compulſion, would only be thought 
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edicts, that duels are offences againſt the Deity; | 


this'is doubtleſs a very pious opinion: but the ci> 
vil magiſtrate is no judge of ſpiritual concerns; 


whereas, whenever the ſovereign authority * 


fers to interpoſe in diſputes between honour and 
religion, it runs in danger of expoſing itſelf on 


both ſides. Nor do theſe edicts reaſon a jot bet- 


ter, when they ſay, that, inſtead of fighting, the 
parties aggrieved ſhould addreſs themſelves to 
the marſhals: for te eondemn thus all duels 
without diſtinction or reſerves is to begin with 
previouſly determining hat is referred to their 
judgment. It is well known the marſhals are 
not authorized to allow of a duel; even in caſes 
where” offended honour has no other means of 
fatisfaction; and, according to the prejudices 8 
the world, many ſuch caſes may happen: ſer as 
to the mere ceremonious ſatisfaction offered * 
the perſon injured, this is only child's play. © 
We will ſuppoſe a man hath a right to _— 
of ſuch reparation on his own account, and to 
forgive his enemy on ſubmiſſion: an artful ma- 
nagement of this maxim might inſenſibly pre- 
vail over the barbarous prejudices: it oppoſes. 
But the caſe: is different when the houour of 0+ 
thers is attacked, witk whom he is connected; 
here is no poſſibility of accommodation. If my 
father has received a box on the ear; if my ſi- 


| ſter, my wife, or my miſtreſs, be inſulted, ſhall 


I preſerve my own honour by pfoſtituting theirs? 
No marſhals, no accommodations, will ſuffice: 
I muſt either avenge my friends, or be myſelf 
diſhonoured; the edicts leave- no other choice 


but puniſhment or infamy. To cite an example * 


that makes for my preſent purpoſe; is it not a 


ingulag oy of — berweert the ſpirit of our 
| | \thea- - 
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theatres and that of our courts of juſtice, that the. 


fame people ſhould applaud that very Cid on the 
_ Rage, who would be hanged at the Greve? 


We may do what we pleaſe, but, till ſome ex- | 


pedient be found to change the public opinion, 


neither reaſon, nor virtue, nor the laws, will pre- 


vail over it. Compulſion, I ſay again, will not 
do; nor would the method at preſent preſcribed 
de of any other uſe, were it practiſed, than 
to puniſh. brave men, and encourage cowards: 
but fortunately it is too abſurd to be uſed, and 
hath ſerved only to change the name of duels. 


What then, you will ſay, ſhould have been 


done? It appears to me, that fingle combats 
ougght to have been cognizable by the juriſdic- 
tion of the marſhals ; who ſhould have judged 
of | the. caſe, and prevented, or even have per- 

mitted, them as they found cauſe. The marſhals 
ſhould not only have been inveſted with aut ho- 


rity to grant the liberty of fighting, when they | 


- judged it expedient z but it would have been of 
_ conſequence: for them to have made actual uſe 
of this authority; were it for no other reaſon 
than to obviate a common notion, which it is not 
_ eaſy to ſuppreſs, and alone ſubverts their, whole 
authority, vis. that in matters which come be- 
fore their court, they determine leſs accord - 
ing to their own opinion, than according to 
the orders of the ſovereign. But then there 
would be no ſcandal in demanding leave to fight 
on a neceſſary occaſion; nor would there be any 
ſhame in declining to fight, when the reaſons 
for granting leave were deemed inſufficient. It 
would be always, however, a ſhame to ſay to 
to them, I have been inſulted; pray, contrive 
ſome method to excuſe me from fighting.” Fat 
I 1 | oy I 
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ſuch means all private challenges would infalli- 


bly be diſcountenanced; when, offended honour 
being at liberty to defend itſelf, and courage to 
diſplay itſelf, in the field of honour, thoſe per- 


ſons would be juſtly ſuſpected of bad deſigns 


who fought in private; and when thoſe whom 
the.court of honour had judged to have fought 


wrongfully * ſhould be tried as affaſſhins by the 
ordinary courts of juſtice. I own, that as many 
duels would not be adjudged till too late, and 
others would be ſolemnly permitted, this inſti- 
tution would be attended, in the beginning, 
with the loſs of many brave men ; but it would 


conduce afterward to the ſaving a prodgiious num- 
ber of lives; whereas, from the effuſion of the 
| blood ſpilt in defiance of the king's edicts, there 


—_ 


ariſes a motive for ſpilling ſtill more. 
'To proceed to the conſequences afterwards. 


In proportion as the Court of Honour, by its 


prudential deciſions, ſhould acquire an influence 
over popular opinions, it would grow by de- 
Foes more ſevere, till the juſt occaſions for 

ghting were reduced to none at all: in which 


caſe the point of honour would be altered in its 
principles, and duels would he entirely aboliſh-_ 
ed. So much trouble hath been taken indeed; 


and the conſequence 1s, the preſent inſtitutions 
to this end are uſeleſs. If duels are not ſo fre- 
ue in our days, it is not that they are cither 

eſpiſed or puniſhed, but becauſe there hath 


been a revolution of manners +: at the ſame 


5 time, 


5 


whieh would be juſtly preſumed of every affair that ſhould not 


de hrought before the court. 
+ People uſed formerly to quarrel in the public taverns: _ | 
| ce. 
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I fay wrongfully, by which I mean not only unfairly or 
cowardly, but alſo unjuſtly, and without ſufficient reaſon; 


_ greeab 


time, ide irony att: PROT 


riſes from quite different cauſes, in which the 

government. bas no concern and that the public 
opinion is by no means changed reſpecting this 
2 for, after all theſe ill judged precautions, 


eman who is inſulted, and does not de- 


2 ſatisfaction at r . * Soor, 18 
ſtill as infamous as ever. 

A fourth ee the . A Ginativn 
is, that, as no gentleman can paſs through life 
without honbur, all ranks of people that wear a 
ſword, even from the prince to the foot · ſoldier, 
and even all who do not wear ſwords, ſhould be 
ſubject to the juriſdiction of this court; ſome to 
dzccount for their eonduct and behaviour, others 
of their principles and converſation; all being 


equally liable to be honoured or dilgraced, ac- 
| —_— as their lives and opinions ſhould be a- 
e or diſagreeable to the prineiples of na- 


tional honour, which would wy thus inſenſibly 


teformed by the tribunal in queſtion conſorm- 


ably to thoſe of reaſon and juſtice. To confine 
the juriſdiction of ſuch courts to the nobility and 


* 


gentlemen of the army, is to lop off the branches 


and leave the trunk; for, if the point of honour 
makes gentlemen aft, it makes the people talk: 
the. n | "RENT on yy OY | wy __ woo 


| ods now taken a 3 this rb 5 eee by 
finding a more faſy acceſs to private families. Formerly the 
men would cut one another's throat for a miſtreſs + they have 


that it is not worth while to fight about them. If we except 
women and wine, there ate few ſubjects for quarrel. At pre- 
ſent, few people fight about any thing hut gaming. The, gen- 
tleyien of the army fight for eourt- favours, or to preyent their 
quitting the ſervice. In this age of · calculation, every man 


Way ee value of ais honour and life within half « crowas 
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ſince diſcovered, by living in greater familiarity with the ſex, - 
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- NEE TO: them if they did not: now, to change 
thoſe actions which have the public eſteem for 


their” object, it is firſt neceſſaty to effect a 
change in the judgment of the public concern; 


ing them. I am convinced indeed, that this 


change will never be effected without conſult - 
ing even the women, on whom depends in 1 


— meaſure the: mode of n . ny | 


l this principle, that- the 


leſs formidable to different orders of men, in 
portion as they have more or leſs honour to 
bote according to the general notions of the 


world ; for by theſe: muſt we in this cafe ever be 


overned. If the inſtitution were properly 


ſubſiſting among the nobility of the kazigdom 
ſhould be referred to its deciſion; the judges 
paſſing ſentence, as far as poſſible, agrerable te 


the laws of honour only. Theſe ſentences ſnould 


be ſevere; ſuch as ceſſions of rank and/-prece- 
dencys and thoſe perſonal, and independent of 
the privilege of place. There ſhould be iſſued 
prohibitions to wear arms, to appear in the pre- 

ſence of the prince, or ſome ſuch penalties as 
are nothing in reality but only imaginary pu- 


niſhments, even down to actual infamy; which 


might be looked upon as the capital puniſhment * 
of this court of honour. All theſe penalties 
ſhould have the ſame effect, by the concurrence 


of the ſupreme authority, as the public judge- 


ment hath when its determinations are not coun- 


teracted b force. | 


Vor, VIII. * cones f Ae 


d be more or 


| RY princes and peers would tremble at 
the name of a Court of Honour. On the firit 


erecting of this; tribunal, all the private quartels 
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King himſelf ſhould have been ſummoned before 


it, when he threw his-cane out of the window, 


- . Cor fear, 22 of being provoked to ſtrike 


a gentleman . Both parties ſhould hate been 


Lied to appear in court: the king ſhould have 
been ſolemnly tried, and ſentenced to make the 
gentleman reparation for the affront indireQtly 


| having moderated his paſſion. This prize 


- thould be ſomething ſimple, but — — 


for the king to wear during life ; which would, 


in my opinion, be a more honourable mark of 


_ diſtinQtion than any attached to royalty, and 
; 2 doubtleſs, de-a-frequent ſubject for the 
oo | 


It is certain, that, with reſpect to honour, kings 
themſelves: are particularly ſubjected to public 
Judgment, and conſequently may, without de- 

baſin — appear before the court that 


Lewis XIV. was a proper per- 


: fon to have 3 an inſtitution of this kind, 


and I believe would have done it had it been 
fuggeſied 


to him. 


And yet, evan, i is fl | 


 doabifubwbether firek! an eſtabliſhment woul 
ficcerd, eee, e e pirit of t 


monarchical government. in it is, never- 


 - theleſs, that by neglecting ſome ſuch means, and 


by attempting to introduce legal compulſion in 
matters of prejudice, and to alter the public 
- e hang gn Frog. wy ge 
5 5 th rity 


ne Lavzun, . Ho ink they wn tie, 


The court ſhould' not take wum 1 
ttriſles, nor ever do things imperfectiy: even the 


_ _ offered him; at the ſame time, the court ſhould 
award an honourable: prize tothe Monarch, for 
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rity hath been frequently endangered, and the” 
laus rendered contemptible for attempting to 
exceed: their power. What was the opinion, 
however, which they wanted to deſtroy ? Cer- 
tainly the moſt extravagant and barbarous opi- 


nion that ever entered the human mind; viz. 5 
that every focial duty is ſupported by courage; 


that no man is a knave, a fcoundrel, or a ca- 


lumniator, but on the contrary every one polite, 


humane and honeſt, that dares to fight; that 
falſehood is converted into truth, robbery ren- 


dered lawful, treachery commendable, and alb 


kinds of villany honourable, when they can be 
defended by the ſword ; that an injury is ſuffi - 


_ ciently repaired by a thruſt through the lungs 5; 


and that we are never in the wrong in our quar- 
rels 'with others, provided we fight and kill - 
them. I confeſs there is another ſpecies We 


fighting, wherein cruelty is mixed with 
neſs ; this is when people fight in the firſt — 


of blood. In the firſt heat of blood Good 
God t Why, thou ſavage beaſt, doſt thou thirſt 
after 0 blood ? ouldeſt thou drink it? 


_ Ir is impoſſible to refle on theſe horrid circum - 


ſtances without auen f Such are the pre- 
judices which the kings of France, armed with 


all the public force, have attacked in vain. ' O- 


pinion, the queen of the world, is not ſubjec 
to the power of kings; bree 16 nee the 
firſt of flayes. N * 

But 1 finiſh here this 


hk 
me 1 . 


3 Which 


| vnfortunately will not be the laſt: — from thily: 


example, perhaps too brilliant, ſi parva licet 
componere magnis, I return to more ſimple ap- 
plications.” One of the infallible effects of a+ 
err City as ound, 
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land fortuitous eauſes and unforeſeen circum- 


— 


aur publie prejudiees and opinions: this would 
yu a neceſſary change in qur manners; whe- 
ther fox the bettet or worſe I pretend not to 


ſay, but certainly leſs agreeable to our conſli 
tutſon. I aſk, Sir, by what laws you would 
etfectually remedy this inconvenience? If go- 


vernment hath a great influence on manners, 
it is only by means of its primitive inſtitution; 


when it hath once formed thoſe manners, it has 


no, longer the power to alter tbem, unleſs it al- 


ters itſelf ; on the contrary; it hath even. a great 
deal of trouble to preſerve them againſt the ine- 
vitable aceidents by which they are conſtantly 


attacked, and againſt their natural propenſity: 
to change. Public opinions, although ſo difficult 
to be influenced, and yet in chemſelues of a 
very unſtable and changeable nature. A thou; 


ſtances, will effect what neither argument nor. 
force are capable of; or rather it is preciſely be- 


cauſe. they gre directed by chance, that com - 
pulſion hath no influence on them: juſt as in 


throwing dice, throw the box with what force 


you, will, it will not in che leaſt contribute to 
turn up the caſt require. 


The utmoſt that buman wiſdom is capable of, 
ig ta prevent alterations, and to put a check by 
way of prevention to whatever tends that way; 
but we no ſooner permit ſuch changes than we: 
anthoriſe them, and are ſeldom able to determine 


will be. hon ſhall we prevent. thoſe effects, 
ö 


therefore, w cauſe we: have introduced vo - 
luntarily Would you: propoſe that we ſhould. 
eſtabliſn cenſots in imitation of the- inſtitution: 


9 
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is to ſay, our comedians: ſhould 
It is not very neceffary to enter into a particular 
diſcuſſion of this circumſtance: what Ihave al- 
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if all the influence of this tribunal is found but 


how little would it be able to oppoſe a new and 


additional motive to depravation of manners! It 


is evident that it would be inſufficient. The firſt 


mark of its impotence to prevent the abuſe of a 


theatre, would be its permitting one to be e- 
ſtabliſned. For it is eaſy to foreſee, that theſe 
two different eſtabliſnments cannot ſubſiſt long 


together; the ſtage would either turn the cenſors 


into neee or 15 cenſors- would- baniſh- the 
comedians. 

But the matter in debate regands+ nor” only 
the inſufficiency of laws for reftraining- —_ 
manners while their cauſe is' left ſabſiſting. 
foreſee it will be remarked, that my head — 


fo full of tlie abuſes neceffarily ariſing from play- | 
houſes, and with. the general: impoſlibility of 


preventing them, I have not made a direct an- 


{wer to the expedient propofed;- which was, to 


have a ſet of comedians all eee that 
made ſuch. 


ready ſaid of the effects of comedy being inde- 
pendent of the manners of the comedians, the 
objection againſt this kind of entertainment is 


ſtill the ſame, were the players themſelves even 
to profit as much as you can ſuppoſe by the in- 


junctions laid on them; nay, were they even 
to become exemplary patterns of virtue. My 
regard, however, for thoſe of my countrymen 


who ſee no other danger ariſing from” a play- 


houſe than the bad example of the comedians, 
leads us CENT to inquire, whether, even on their 
A ſup- 
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barely ſufficient to keep us juſt what we are, 5 
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ſuppoſition, this. expedient hath: any probability 
of ſucceſs, and arheth er it ought to fatisfy them. 
Jo begin with facts, before we reaſon on 
their cauſes 3 I find, in general, that the pro- 
feſſion of a comedian is a ſtate of immorality and 
| keentiouſneſs;; chat the players of both ſexes 
lead debauched and ſcandalous lives; that they 
ate at once prodigal and avaricious ; conſtantly 
involved in debt and extravagance; careleſs in 
+ ſpending their money, and little ſcrupulous as 
do their manner of getting it. I find alſo, _ 
in all countries their profeſſion is diſreputable ; 
that thoſe who follow it *, whether excomniu- 
nicated; or not, are univerſally: deſpiſed; and 
_ eyen-at Paris, where they are leſs contemned, 
and in general behave better, than elſewhere, 2 
reputable tradeſman would be aſhamed ta keep 
company with thoſe very players who are ſeen 
daily at the tables of the great. Another ob- 
ſet vation equally important is, that the public 
contempt for players prevails moſt in places moſt 
remarkable for purity of manners; there being 
{ome countries of ſingular innocence and ſimpli- 


city, in which the profeſſion of a comedian is 


almoſt held in deteſtation. Theſe are undoubt- 
ed facts. You will fay, perhaps, they are ow- 
ing to prejudice. I grant it: but as this pre- 
judice is general, we muſt inquire after the ge- 
neral cauſe, of it; and I do not think we ſhall 
find it ariſe from any thing except the profeſſion 
ite che Engliſh interred the celebrated Mrs Oldfield by the 
ſide of their kings, it was not her profeſſion, but her talents, 
they deſigned to honour. In England, great parts ennoble 
the meaneft ſtation ;' and the want of them debaſes the higheſt. 
With reſpect alſo to comedians in particular, the lower and 
middling order of them are held in as much contempt, or 
perhaps more, at London than in any other part of the world. 
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itſelf. To this you anſwer; that ihe comedians 
are induced to render — contemptible, 
becauſe their profeſſion is ſo generally deſpiſed: 
but wherefore ſhould their proſeſſion have been 
deſpiſed; if it had not been dęſerving of it? 
Why ſhould people have a worſe opinion of ac- 
tors than of men of other profeſſions, if there 
were nothing to diſtinguiſh: them? It is perhaps 
this particular we ought to examine into, before 


5 ve attempt to juſtify then au ine ee of the 


7 might poſſibly. ive nd this W 


do the declamations of our prieſts, if I had not 


found: it prevalent among the Romans before 
the birth of Christianity; Sr that not only cur- 
rent in the minds of . common people, but 
authoriſed by expreſs laws, which declared play - 
ers to be infamous, deprived them of the title 
and privileges of Roman citizens, and ſet the 
actreſſes on the footing of common proſtitutes. 
Here we find no reaſon for the prejudice, but 
what muſt ariſe from the very nature of the 
thing. Theprieſts and devotees among the Pa- 
gans ratherapproved than condemned theatrical 


exhibitions; which conſtituted a part of the di- 


verſions conſecrated” to religion “: they were 
not intereſted to decry them, neither in ſag 
did they do it. At that time, however, people 
might as juſtly exclairn as you do now, of the 
abſurdity of holding a ſerof people in contempt, 
who were paid and protected by the public. 
But this eircumſtance does not appear to me ſo 
eng as egg to 9 for it is nn, pro- 


per 


ced at Rame, in the year 300, in order to mitigate the plague 
At preſent, the * would be — up on a ke occaſion. 
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0 Hole if of 4 profeſſions; — — 
themſelves ſhall not have the more _— tobe 
reſpected on that account. 
I have ſomewhere: read, that this contempt 
3 uns not caſt on real comedians, but on the Hi. 
Friones, or actors of interludes and farces, who 
polluted their exhibitions with buffoonry and 
obſcurity: but we cannot ſurely admit of this 
_ diſtinQtion; the words comedus and hiſtrio be- 
ing perfectly ſynonymous, and no otherwiſe dif- 
ferent than as one was Greek and the other 
Etruſcan. Cicero, in his tract de Oratore, gives 
the appellation of hi/friones to the two greateſt 
actors that ever were known in Rome, Roſcius 
and Aſopus; and, in his oration in behalf of 
the former, he laments that fo worthy a man 
ſhould follow ſo mean a profeſſion. At the 
fame time, the law was ſo far from diſtinguiſh- 
ing between players and actors of interludes and 
farces, or between tragedians and comedians; 
that it ſtamped the ſame mark of infamy indiſ- 
criminately on all thoſe who trod. the ſtage: 
Nuiſquis in ſcenam prodierit, ait prator, infamis 
_ eft. Certain it is, that this infamy did not re- 
late ſo much to the repreſentation irſelf,. as to 
the ſtate and condition of thofe who made a trade 
of it: for the Roman youth acted publicly, at 
the end of the great pieces, the nde ee 


If we except this particular ae we e ſhall | 
find, on many occaſions, that the comedians in- 
diſcriminately were all ſlaves, and were treated 
as ſuch when the public were diffatisfied with 
them. I know of but one people, who thought 
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and theſe were the Greeks. It is certain, that 


in Greece the profeſſion of a player was far from: 
being infamous; there being many inſtances of 
comedians employed in public affairs, both at 
home and abroad. The reaſons of this excep- 
tion are obvious. In the ff place, tragedy as 
well as comedy being of Grecian invention, the 


Greeks could not directly throw a mark of con- 
tempt on a profeſſion of whoſe; effects they were 


% 


as yet ignorant: and when theſe effects came to 


be once known, the public opinion was already 
formed concerning it. adh, As there was 
ſomething ſacred in the origin of tragedy, thoſe 
ho perform in this ſort of drama were looked: 
rather in the li _ of prieſts than players. 


upon 
3d, The ſubje& of their dramas being taken 


from their on antiquities, with which this na- 


tion was extravagantly delighted, they regarded 


the actors, not as men repreſenting fabulous ex · 


häbitions, but as in ee eitizens inſtructing 


the people in the 
means of ſuch repreſentations. 4thiy, The 


iſtory of their country by 


Greeks were ſuch enthuſiaſts for liberty, as to- 
look upon themſelves as the only people nature 
— be free ; feeling a rapturous pleaſure 


iu recalling to mind the misfortunes of ancient 


times, and the criminal oppreſſions of their for - | 


mer maſters. - As they. reaped a conſtant in- 
ſtruction from: theſe exhibitions, they could not 


ſorbear ſhewing ſome reſpect to the inſtruments. 


of ſuch inſtruction. g thly, As tragedy, at its 
commencement, was acted by none but men, 


there was no ſuch ſcandalous ad mixture of men 
and women as now appears on the ſtage, and 


converts out theatres into ſchools of immorality.- 


Gebly, Their public entertainments had * 
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of the mercenary meanneſs of ours. Their thea- | 
tres were not erected merely to ſerve the pur · 
| pole of venality and avarice: they were not in- 


dCloſed in dark dungeons; nor had the actors 


any need 40 lay the ſpectators under contribu- 
tion, or to count the number of people in _ 


| houſe for fear of a - a dinner. 


Tbeir grand and ſuperb entertainments were 
exhibited in the open air, in the preſence of a 


_ whole people; preſenti er view combats, vic · 


tories, and prizes, obje ble of inſpiring 
the Greeks with an on, Jo, "ot 
their hearts with ſentiments of glory and honour. 
It was in the midit of this grand folemnity, ſo 
proper to elevate and move the ſoul, that the 
ers, animated with the ſame zeal, frequent- 
7 red with the principal perſonages of the 
2 the bonours aſſigned to the victors at 
public games. It is not ſurpriſing, there- 
"or that their profeſſion, thus exerciſed, ſhould 
be fo far from reflecting diſhonour upon them, 
that it ſhould infpire them with that undaunted 
and noble diſintereſtedneſs, by which 
prays: an ſeemed frequently to be raiſed to the 
2 of the character repreſented. But after 
all, if we except Sparta, Greece was never yet 
eited as an example of good 'morals: and as 
Sparta would not admit of a theatre, it certain - 
ly e pay but little ws to the profeſſion of 
a 
I however, to the Romans, who | 
were ſo far from imitating the Greeks in this 
reſpect, that they ſet a quite contrary example; 
it 2 not with a view to diſgrace the profeſſion, | 
declared comedians to be infamous 
what uſe indeed could have been, fo 
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cruel a decree? No, they did not caſt any diſ- 
honour on the profeſſion ; they only gave an o- 
pen and avowed teſtimony of the diſhonour at- 
tached to it: for laws never alter the nature of 
things; on the contrary, they are guided by 


itz at leaſt ſuch laws only are obſerved. The 


point, therefore, is not to exclaim againſt pre- 


judices; but to inquire, whether opinions that 


are ſuppoſed to be prejudices really are ſuch, 
and whether the profeſſion of a comedian is not 
diſnhonourable in itſelf. For, if it ſhould un- 
fortunately prove ſo, it would be in vain for us 
to determine the contrary; as, inſtead of vindi- 


cating its reputation, we ſhould only bring diſ · 
ce on ourſelves. I | 


What then is the ſo bighly boaſted talent of 


a comedian? It is the art of diſſimulation, of 
aſſuming a foreign character, and of appearing 


different to what he really is; of flying into a 
paſſion without cauſe, . and of ſaying what he 


in 2a word, of forgetting himſelf, to perſonate o- 


. thers. | What is the profeſſion of a comedian? 
A trade, in which a man publicly exhibits him- 


ſelf with a mercenary deſign; a trade, in which 


he ſubmits to inſults and affronts from people 


who think they purchaſe a right to offer them 
when they pleaſe; a trade, in ſhort, by which 
he expoſes his perſon, carriage, and demeanour, 
to public ſale. I appeal to every ingenuous 
mind, whether he does not think this traffic hath 


ſomething in it extremely baſe and ſervile. Tell 
me, ye philoſophers, who affect to be above all 


vulgar prej udices, could you ſupport the ſhame 
of being meanly metamorphoſed into kings, and 
obliged to play a part fo different from your 


does not think as naturally as if he really did; 


— 
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own, expoſing your majeſtical perſonages to 
2 1 of the papulace ? What End of 


ſpirit, then, is it in reality that a comedian im - 


bibes from his profeſſion ? A mixture of mean- 
neſs, falſehood. a and ridiculous pride, which fits 
bi fot acting every kind of character, except 
— of ny abet Amen. which be throws 
de. 7 We + tid. ; 
1 am not to W cen abe profeſñon os 
| ates, is not like that of a cheat who endea- 
yours to impoſe on you : he does not indeed pre- 
tend that you ſhould take him for the perſon re- 
| -preſented, or that yo u ſhould-ſuppoſe = really 
actuated by the paſſions whoſe appearance he i- 
mitates. I am ſenſible, alſo, that in giving this 
$mitation. for what it really is, he renders it 
my innocent. I do not directly charge 
im, therefore, with being an im ahnt 
with his making it the buſineſs of his life to cul · 
tivate the arts of deception, and with acquiring 
Habits, that, however innocent they may be on 
the ſtage, muſt every where elſe be ſubſervient 
to vice. Will theſe fellows, ſo gaily dreſſed, 
and ſo well practiſed in gallantry, never make 
uſe of their. arts to ſeduce young females? Will 
thoſe cunning valets, who diſplay ſuch a volubi- 
lity of tongue and dexterity of hand on the ſtage, | 
never exert thoſe abilities elſew here? Will they 
never take a purſe from an extravagant ſon, or 
an avaricious father for that of Leander or Ar- 
gan? It will be found throughout the world, 
hat the temptation of doing ill, increaſes with 
the facility of executing it; ſo that it is neceſſary 
- cometdlahs ſhould be more virtuous than _ 
os Og if they are not more corrupt. 
It may be » this, that the orator * 
$199 preacher 
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preacher expoſe their perſons in public as welt 
as the comedian. But there is a very great dif- 
ference between them. When the orator diſ - 
plays himſelf, it is to plead in ſomebody's behalf, 


and not exhibit himſelf as a ſhew. He repre- 
ſents no fititious character; but plays his own 


proper part, and. ſpeaks in his own name. He 
ſays, or at leaſt ought to ſay, no more than he 
really thinks. The man and the character be- 


ing one and the ſame, he is in his own place, 


and in the caſe of every other citizen who diſ- 
charges the duties of his ſtation. But a come - 
dian on the ſtage, diſplaying only the ſenti- 
ments of others, fays nothing but what he is 
directed; frequently repreſenting even an ima · 
ginary being; ſo that the man is loſt, as it 
were, in the hero; and in this ſtate of oblivion, 


if any veſtige of him is diſeoverable, it is only 


to be made the jeſt of the ſpectators. What 
ſhall I ſay of thoſe who ſeem afraid of appear- 
ing too reſpectable in their own perſons, and 


therefore debaſe themſelves ſo far as to act in 


characters which they would be very ſorry 
ieally to reſemble ? It is undoubtedly a melan- 
choly circumſtance to ſee ſuch a number of bad 
men in the world paſs for honeſt people; but 


can any thing be more baſe and odious, than to 


ſee an honeſt comedian act the part of a villain, 
and diſplay ing all his art to inculcate ſuch cri- 
minal maxim as in his heart he abhors. _ 

Ik by all this: there is not diſcovered ſome- 
e eee, in the profeſſion itſelf, there 
is at leaſt another ſource of corruption to be diſ- 
covered in the licentious manners of the actreſ- 
ſes ; which neceffarily occaſions: the ſame im- 
morality in the actors. Let why, you will ſay, 
Vor. VIII. - B b ſhould 
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ſhould ſuch immorality be unavoidable? Ah, 
why indeed! At any other time, there would 
de no room for aſking this queſtion; but in the 
Preſent age, when prejudice and error prevail 
under the ſpecious name of philoſophy, we ſee 
mankind, intoxicated by frothy ſcience, are 
. grown deaf to the voice of reaſon and the dic- 
tates of nature. N 1 0 F e e e e 
In every ſtate, country, and condition of life, 
there is ſo powerful and fo Uutarat a connection 
fſubſiſting between the two ſexes, that the man- 
ners of the one always determine thoſe of the o- 
ther. Not that theſe manners are conſtantly the 
ſame in both; but they bave ever the ſame de- 
gree of goodneſs, though differently modified 
in each ſex by its particular inclinations. The 
Engliſh women are mild and timid; Engliſh- 


men are hardy and bold. Whence ariſes this 


apparent oppoſition ? It is becauſe the character 
of cach-ſex is thus heightened; and it is natural 
for this nation to carry every thing to extremes. 
In every thing elſe, the men and women in 
England greatly reſemble each other. Both 
ſexes chuſe to live aſunder ; they are both fond 
of good cheer; both retire after dinner, the men 
to their bottle, the women to their tea: both ſit 
down to cards with calmneſs and indifference, 
making play rather an occupation than a paſſion : 
both have a great regard to decorum : both do 
honour to the marriage-vow; or if ever they 
happen to violate their fidelity, they are far from 
| boaſting of that violation: they are both fond of 
domeſtic peace; both are fond of taciturnity; 
both difficult to be affected, but when affected 
agitated to extremes: the paſſion of love is in 
both terrible and fatal; it frequently 
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. fate of their Hves; the conſequence, ſays 


Muralt, is nothing leſs than the loſs of reaſon = | 


of life: laſtly, both ſexes are fond of the coun/ 


| try the Engliſh ladies taking as. much pleaſure 
in wandering up and down their r aer 


a in ſhewing themſelves at Vauxhall.- 
From this taſte for ſolitnde ariſes that far con- 
n. and the reading of romances, with 


which * England abounds. Thus both ſexes, 


more collected within themſelves, indulge them- 
ſelves leſs in following frivolous faſhions, and 
have a greater reliſh for the real pleaſures of-lifez 


Wing leſs to appear happy than really to be fo. 
have mentioned the Engliſn nation by way 
: Fra preference to all nations in the world, be- 


cauſe there is no people among whom the man- 


ners of the two ſexes ſeem to differ more at firſt 
ſight. From the relation then ſubſiſting between 
the manners of the men and women of that 


country, we may draw inferences reſpecting thoſe 


of every other. The difference conſiſts ſolely in 


this, that the lives of the females conſtantly ſhew 


Aheir manners: whereas thoſe of the men, be- 
in g engaged in the uniformity of bnſineſs, ore 


cannot form any true judgment of them with- 


out obſerving them in their pleaſures, To know 


the men, therefore, we mult ſtudy the women. 


This is indeed an univerſal maxim, in which all 


the world will agree with me. But if to this I 


ſhould add, that female virtues never diſplay 


themſelves but in a life of retirement; that the 
peculiar province of women is the peaceful ma- 


e of _ - a their aged 


= Theſe, like the N are dither ſablime or contempti- 
bie. There never has been written 4 Romance equal or any 


ig near to Clariſſa, in any ene whatever. 
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e AN EPISTLE TO 
— modeſty; that baſhfulneſs is in them 


— rh from chaſtity; that to court the looks 
is a mark of corruption; and that 


; 3 — herſelf who is fond of 


appcaring in public; I ſhould inſtantly raiſe a- 
gainſt me the cry of that new philoſophy, which 


| hath its riſe and declenſion in the midſt of great 


cities,” and attempts to * the voice of na- 


ture and of mankind. 
I Theſe are all vulgar errors! nl be che ery; 
childiſh notions! mere prejudices of — 


Modeſty is nothing; a mere invention of the ſo- 


Cial laws to ſecure the prerogatives of fathers and 


muſbands, and to preſerve ſome order in fami- 
es. Why ſhould we blyſh at the wants exci- 
ted in us by nature? Wh ſhould we find any 


motive of ſhame, in an ſo indifferent in 
itrſelf, and ſo uſeful in its effects, as that which 


contributes to the perpetuation of our ſpecies? 
The deſires being equal on both fides, wby ſhould 
there be any difference in diſcovering them? 
Why ſhould one ſex be leſs willing than the o- 
ther to indulge itſelf in gratifying inclinations 
common to both? Why ſhould man have any 
_ laws in this reſpect than the brutes? 


Tes pourguoi, dit le Dieu, ne finiroient jamaix. 


But it is not to man, but to his Creator, theſe 
queſtions ſhould be propoſed. It were ridicu- 


lous to oblige me to give a reaſon for my being 
-alhamed: of a natural ſenſation, when the ſhame 


is as natural and as inherent as the ſenſation it- 


ſelf. You might as well aſk, how I came by 


| hat very ſenſation. : Am I to account for the 


operations of nature? According to this way of 
ArSuIngs CON n nor * man exiſts, 
W - way 


/ 
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may take-upon hen af coutſe to deny his exiſt- 


, 755 999 ee that thels bee ; 
5 into the counſels of the Almighty, have but 
very ſuperficially canvaſſed his reaſons. As to 

my part, who do not pique myſelf on knowing 

. them, yet E think I ſee ſome that have eſcaped | 
1 theſe profound inquirers. They may ſay what | 
they pleaſe; but it is moſt certain, that the ſhame 2. 
or. baſhfulneſs which induces animals to con- 


LE ets. td 


ceal the pleaſures of love, hath ſome foundation 


5 in nature. It is the ſafe : guard with which na- 
EY ture hath. furniſhed both ſexes; in order to be | 
weis protection in a ſtate of weakneſs and ſel. 
; oblivion, when they lie entirely at the mercy of 
5 the firſt comer. - Thus it covers their ſlumbers | 
2 with the veil'of night, that they be leſs expoſed _ 1 
! to hoſtile inſults during that time of darkneſs. | 
? and. obſcurity ; and thus it prompts every ſuffer- | 
d ing animal to'ſeek retirement and ſolitude, that | 
y it may die in peace, and out of the * of at | 
5 tacks i it can no longer reſiſt; | = | 
8 As to the baſhfulneſs of the 4 590 in wr = | 
7 * ar ; what better arms could nature beſtow on 

thoſe whom. ſhe formed to act in the defenſive? | 
8 Our defires are equal! This is ſaying nothing, | 
| unleſs there were on both ſides an equal ability | 
e to gratiſy them. What would become of our | 

* ſpecies, 'f the order of attack and defence were | 
changed? Theaffailant might chance to pitch | 
e on a time when it would be impoſſible to reap a 

t- victory; the affailed might be left at peace, 

* hen it would be neceſſary for him to yield to 

Ie an attack, and might be inceſſantly honoured: 

s, | aa power. and the will being always at 


ö 
of when he would be too weak to ſupport it: in 
* Fw B b 3 vari- 

| 
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variance, love would be no longer che ſupport, 
but the ſcourge and deſtruction of our ſpecies. 
Were the two ſeues equally formed for ma- 


GE king and e ee, A ee no ſolicitude or 
up between them; 


nity could be kept 
the fire of love always languifhing i in liſtleſs li 


b. berty, would ſoon — the maſt de- 
lightful of all human fenfations would hardly af- 


fett the heart, and the intent of it by no means 
be anſwered. The apparent obſtacle which ſeems 
do remove this object to a diſtance, is in reality 
what ocraſions it to draw near. When the de- 
ſines are conctaled under bluſhes, — grow on- 


y the more ſeductive; 3 ſerves only bx 


reſtraint to inflame them. fear, the re- 
ferve, the timid confeſſion, 2 tender and art · 


leſs delieacy, of the baſtuful lover, ferve only the 


better to diſcloſe what he thinks to conceal: 


Pheſe are the circumſtances that enhanee the va- 


lune of favours, and even ſoften denials. True 
love poſfeſſes in fact what modeſty only diſputes 
with it. This admixture of weakneſs and mo- 
deſty renders the paffion more affecting: the leſs 
ras the greater value it fets on what hath 
been granted, and thus enjoys at once as well 
what 3 is denied it as what it poſſeſſes. 

It is aſked, * that Which is not nneful 
12 man ſhould thought ſo in a woman? 
y ſhould one ſex regard that as criminal 
which the other thinks lawful? What queſtions} 


Juſt as if tae-conſequences were on both ſides 
equal as if all the ſevere duties of a woman 
were not derived folely from the neceſfity of a 
child's having a father! But were theſe impor- 
tant conſiderations out of the queſtion, we ſhould 
| Kill! 2 to * fame anſwer, 3 
| wo 


» 
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| would be always valid It is the ordinance of 


nature, and it is oriminal to ſuppteſs het voice: 


Man may be bold and forward; nature deſign- 


ed him to be ſo “: for one of the ſexes muſt 
make à declaration. But a woman without 


modeſty muſt be criminal and depraved; be- 


ceauſe ſhe ſuppreſſes a natural ſenſation, the pro- 


per characteriſtic of her ſen. | 
An 57 * o 85 i | 1 Can 
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. and brutal inſolence: for nothing can proceed from mare op- 


polite ſenſations, nor hath more contrary effects. I ſuppoſe a 
Paſſion innocent and free, that receives no laws but from itſelf; 

a paſſon that preſides over its. own myſteries, and forms an 
union of perſons as well as of hearts. Should a man joſult. the 
modeſty. of a woman, or uſe violence to a young and lovely 

object that hath no regard for him, his motive would not 
merit che name of love, but af brutal luſt; it would betray a 
ſaul deſtitute of all delicacy, and incapable of love or honuur. 
The greateſt value of the pleaſures of love, s on the 


Heart whieh grants them; thus a real lover would be miſerable 
eyen in the poſſeſſion of the beloved object, did he not ima» 


gine he e y EE Eb-ca 8 
The wan who would gratify his deſires, without the con- 


ent of the perſon who raiſed thoſe deſires, muſt have the in- 


ſolenee and brutality of a ſatyr: but he Who knows how to 
expreſs his deſires without giving offence, how to render them 
engaging and intereſting, — to act in ſueh a manner as te 
ſpire, in the perſon he loves, an equal ſhare of aſfſection, 
how to ſubdue his paſſions before he attacks the object; he, i 
Gy, who acts thus, may be truly ſaid to diſplay a manly bold- 
neſs, It is not enough even to be beloved; the loſpirtng the 
object with equal deſires, confers no right to gratify them + 
ie will muſt alſo be brought to conſent. In wain doth the 
eart grant what is refuſed 1 the will, The man of .bonoy 
and the lover, abftain from this favour een when it is in 1 
power to obtain it. To extort a tacit conſent is all the violence 
permitted in love. To read it in the fair one's looks, to ſee 


it in her air, notwithſtanding a verbal declaration to the con- 
. trary ; this is the lover's art. If then be arrive at the com- 


| n of his e r not guilty of brutality, but be- 
hayes with honour; he offers no inſult tio mpdeſty, but reveres 

nd affiſts it; leaving it the honour to defend — mighs 
perhaps have abandoned. ts 
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Can any one diſpute the reality of this ſenſa- 
tion? Does not all the world bear ſtriking teſti- 
mony of it? A Gmple compariſon between the 
ſenes, is ſuſſicient to prove its exiſtence. Doth 
not nature adorn young females; with features 
ſio mild and foft, that 4 glowing bluſh renders 
them ſtill more engaging? - Hath not nature 
formed the complexion more delicately, and gi- 
wen their ſkin a finer texture, in order to diſ- 


- | cloſe this virgin bluſh with additional beauty ? 


Hath not ſhe formed them ſo fearful that they 


may fly from us, and at the ſame; time ſo heat 


that they, may be forced to yield? Why, hath 
- ſhe given them a heart more ſuſceptible of pityz 


why made them leſs ſwift of foot, leſs robuſt of 


y; why given them leſs height of ſtature, 
and greater delicacy of muſcles, unleſs ſhe in · 
tended they ſhould ſubmit to man?” Subject to 
the inconveniences of 2 and to the 


pPains of child- birth, eould theſe require a dimi- 
nution of ſtrength? But to reduce them to tbis 


perilous ſtate, it was neceſſary they ſhould be ſo 


ſtrong as not to yield without their on con- 
fent, and ſo weak as to have always a pretext 


for yielding. This is exactly the ſituation in 


which nature hath placed them. 


But let us paſs from theory ” leer 
It modeſty were merely a . of education, 


acquired: only in ſoeiety, it ough ht to be ſtronger 
where education is moſt poli 


oi MON: that of r 


ed and refined; 
and where the laws of- ſociety. have received the 
. preateſt improvement; as it ought, for the ſame 
freaſon, to be weaker where mankind have been 
leaſt poliſhed; and where _ anne in — 
| rien | 


n 
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. thould be 
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Jo dreſſed. See the 
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however, proves the contrary . In the moun- 
tains of Switzerland the women are remarkably 


baſhful and timid; a ſingle word puts them to 


the bluſh; they dare hardly look up in preſence. 


of the men, - or ſpeak a word in their company. 


Whereas in great cities, baſhfulneſs is thought 
mean and ignoble; it is the only thing a lady 

hd of; the honour of putting a 
modeſt man to the bluſh belonging only to wo- 


men of the firſt TO OT: 1 
The argument taken from the example of the 


drutes, proves nothing: neither is it in fact true. 
Man is not a dog nor a wolf. Nothing more is 


required than the primary ſimple relations of ſo- 


_ eiety, to give a moral quality to our ſenſations; 


which could never be the caſe with brutes. A- 


nimals, it is true, have a heart; and they have 


but the ſacred image of virtue and of 
uty never entered into any other heart than 


that of man. 35 eh. LED: 5 
But notwithſtanding: this, where do we learn 


that inſtin& doth not ſometimes produce effects 


in brute animals, Gmilar to thoſe which-ſhame 
produces in man? We ſee daily inſtanees to the 


contrary. Do not I fee ſome brutes conceal 


themſelves on particular occaſions, in order to 


remove out of ſight a diſguſting object; and af- 


terwards, inſtead of running away, taking pains 


pains to hide even the appearance of it? Hath 
not this all the air of decency? At leaſt ſo would 


ſuch behaviour be accounted in man. In their 
ey ed et my Ed 4. 


82 Here 1 9 objeQtion. Among the. ſavages, it will 
be ſaid, the women have no modeſty, for they go naked To 


this I anſwer, that a 


ng us the women have leſs, for they 
| of this letter, relative te the 
aids of Sparta. 2 
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02 AN ire 
_  . amourstheyihave all their little caprices, their 
compliances and refuſals; all which appear de- 
. and ſeem as if deduced from the maxim 
{ provoking the paſſion by reſiſtance. I have 
before me, while I am now writing, an example 
{ - that. confirms what I ſay. Two young doves, 
g in the happy ſeaſon. of their firſt loves, exhibit a 
picture very different from that luſtful brutality 
which our pretended naturaliſts impute to theſe 
creatures. The white turtle follows her beloved 
ſtep by ſtep, yet flies away from him as ſoon as 
he turns about. If he takes no notice of her, 
ſhe endeayours- by gentle billings: to excite him 
to play. If he retires, ſhe purſues him; if he 
defends. himſelf, ſhe flies back a few. paces and 
invites him on again: thus deth the innocenee 
of nature manage the decoys, and gentle reſiſt- 
ances of love, with an art equal to that of the of 
moſt finiſhed coquette. Not the fickle Galatea fh 
_ herſelf could act the part better; and Virgil w. 
might have borrowed from a dove-houſe one of al 
the molt char ming images he ever drew: -. | 8 
But could it ever be denied that a peur * 
ſenſe of ſhame is natural to the female ſex, woiy 1 
it be the leſs true that their province in God 
ought to be that of retirement and domeil:c c- 
conomy, and that they ſhpuld be educated in n 
principles adapted to that end? If the timidity tho 
and modeſty, by which they are ſo amiably di- * 
ſtinguiſhed, are of buman invention, it is of m 
great importance to ſociety that every woman anc 
Mond acquire and cultivate theſe qualities; and 
ine who refuſes or neglects to comply with them, fer 
thould accordingly be adjudged to act contrary 49 
to the rules of morality. Nature affords not 2 01 
' . "ware engaging and delightful picture, than _ 2 
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domeſtics, endeavouring to make her huſhand 
eaſy and happy in his ſituation, and directing 
the whole ceconomy of her houſe with prudence. 


It is here that the diſcreet wife appears in her 
glory; it is here that ſhe really commands re- 


ſpect, and that beauty juſtly ſhares the tribute 


paid to virtue. On the contrary, when the 
miſtreſs of a family rambles abroad, her houſe is, 


like a lifeleſs body, ſoon corrupted ; ſhe herſelf 
loſes her principal luſtre, and appears to a great 


diſadvantage, being ſtripped of her native orna- 
ments. If ſhe be married, what buſineſs hath' 


ſhe among the men? If ſingle, why does ſhe 


run the danger of diſguſting, by her indecent” 
behaviour, the man who might poſſibly be in- 
elined to make her his wife? Let her act as 
ſhe will, it is evident ſhe is out of her ſphere 


when the goes abroad; while even her beauty, 


which” pleaſes the eye without engaging the 


heart, expoſes her but the more to cenſure. 
Let this ĩmpreſſion come ſrom nature or educa- 
tion, it is no matter; it is univerſal, and com- 


mon to all nations. Women are every where 


reſpected for their modeſty; and the men every 
where: conceive, that when the fair ſex neglect 


_ their manners, they likewiſe neglect their duty. 
It is plain to all, that when the women affect a 


manly aſſuranee, it degenerates into effrontery; 
and that in debaſing themſelves by this odious 
imitation, they are à diſgrace both to their owu 
ſex and ours. og by ets Ta , ] e 
1 know that in ſome countries different cu- 
ſtoms prevail ; but then obſerve of what kind of 
manners they have been productive. I ſhould 
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of a mother ſurrounded by her family of chil- 
dren, regulating the ſeveral occupations of her 
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_ defire no other example to confirm my princi- 
ples. - Let us apply to the manners of women, 
what has been already mentioned reſpecting the 


honour that is paid them. Among the ancients, 


in all civilized nations, the women lived very 
cloſe and retixed: they; appeared ſeldom ig 
publio; they never walk 
they: had not the front rows at the theatre *, 
no were even permitted to go to all kinds of 

_ entertainments.. At the pic games in par- 


ticular it is well known, they durſt not appear 


on pain of death. ke . PE; 
At home they had a private apartment where 
che men never entered. It was ſeldom they ap- 


peared even at table, when their huſbands had 
company to dinner. Women of reputation al- 


ways went away at leaſt before the end of the 
repaſt, and others did not appear there at the 
beginning. There was no common place of 
meeting for the two ſexes; nor did they evet 
ſpend the day together. By this means taking 
care not to be cloyed with each ather's compa- 
ny, they met each other again w plea · 
ſure ; and it is certain, that domeſtic: peace in 
general was much better eſtabliſhed, and a 
greater harmony prevailed, among married peo · 
ple in thoſe days, than there does at preſent +. 
teh ant e Aroma 
er tears in hens the women, ft In an, pp 
gallery, not very convenient either fur ſeeing or being ſeen. lt 
Appears indeed, from the adventure of Valeria and Sylla, that 
uin 3 circus at Rome the men and che women ſat intermixed 
together. | | . 

: We might impute the cauſe of this to the facility of ob- 
taining divorces; but the*Greeks ſeldom made uſe of this pri · 
vilege, and Rome had exiſted five hundred years before any 
hody took Advantage of the law permining divorce we”... 
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abroad with men; 
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Such were the cuſtoms of the Perfians, the 1 
Greeks, the Romans; and even of the Egyp - 

tians, notwithſtanding the illiberal pleaſantry of 

Herodotus, which confutes itfelf. If the women 
ſometimes treſpaſſed the bounds of this mode- 
ſty, the public outery againſt them ſufficiently _ 
ſhewed it was an exception to a general rule. 
What has not been faid of the freedom of the 
Spartan women? From the Liſiſtrata of Ariſto- 

- phanes we may alſo learn, how much tbe im- 
pudence of the Athenian women was ſhocking 
to the Greeks in general. Even in Rome when 
corrupted, the people were offended at the ſcandal 
of ſeeing the Roman ladies preſent at the tribu · 
nal of the Triumviri. F 

Every thing is at preſent changed. When 
thoſe ſwarms of barbarians ſpread themſelves like 
a torrent over Europe, bringing their wives a- 
long with them to the field; the freedom of 
camps, added to the natural coldneſs of a 
northern climate, which rendered reſerve leſs 

neceſſary, introduced a different manner of li- 
ving: Which was farther encouraged by books 
of chivalry; in which fair ladies are repreſented 

as paſſing their whole lives in procuring them - 
ſaves to be run away with, though all very 

modeſtly and honourably. Theſe books being 
the ſchool of gallantry for the times, the people 
imbibed thence a not ion of free converſe between, 
the ſexes; which was ſoon introduced in courts 
and great cities, where they pretended moſt to 
politeneſs. This politeneſs, by its very pro- 
greſs, however, could not fail of degenerating 
into rudeneſs. Thus it was that the natural mo- 
deſty of the ſex diſappeared, and the manners of 
futlers wives were adopted by women of quality. 
Vot. VII. R A 
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If you would know how ſhocking theſe cu - 
ſtoms appear to thoſe who are not accuſtomed to 
them, you may judge from the confuſion and 
ſurpriſe of foreigners and provincials on their 
firſt ſeeing theſe modern manners. This con- 
{ fuſion does honour to the women of their coun- 
try; and it is poſſible that even thoſe who occa- 
fion it, would be leſs proud of what they did, if 
they knew its real cauſe. It is not that they 
ſtrike ſuch perſons with awe, as they may ima- 
=  gimez but rather that they put them to the bluſh; 
And that when a woman baniſhes modeſty from 
her diſcourſe and behaviour, it naturally flies 
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"for ſhelter to the breaſt of mann. 
Io return now to our actreſſes. I afk how 
it is poſſible for a profeſhon, whoſe only object 
is to appear in public, and, what is worſe, to 
appear for money, to be ſuitable to virtuous wo- 
men, and to be compatible with modeſty and 
good manners? Need we enter into any diſpute 
about the moral difference of the ſexes, to be 
convinced how natural it muſt be for a woman, 
Who expoſes her perſon for money on the ſtage, 
d £0 be ready to do it elſewhere z and to be temp- 
ted to gratify thoſe deſires, which ſhe takes ſo 
much pains to excite? Shall a prudent woman, 
who makes uſe of a thouſand precautions to ſe - 
cure her virtue, find it difficult after all to'pre- 
ſerve her innocence, when ſhe is expoſed to the 
leaſt danger? And ſhall theſe forward girls, who 
have no other education than what they learn 
from leſſons of coquetry and amours z whoſe 
. dreſs is not the moſt decent “, and who are con- 
” „ 1 | + Rantly © 
FTo this may be added, the reaſonable ſuppoſition of their 
being handſome; . which would certainly mend the matter 
really. See thy dialogues on Le fils nalurel, p. 183. 
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ſtantly ſolicited by amorous young fellows, a- 
midſt the ſeduCtive ſounds of love and pleafure ;. 
ſhall theſe girls, I ſay, be able to reſiſt, at their 


age and their diſpoſition, the ſeduQtive objects 
which ſurround them; the alluring diſcourſe ad- 
dreſſed to them; the opportunities and impor- 
tunities continually preſenting themſelves; and, 


above all, that gold to which their hearts are 


already devoted? Sure we muſt be thought to 
be fimple as children, to be thus impoſed on ! 
Vice endeavours in vain to conceal itſelf ; its i- 


- mage is ſtamped on the countenance of the guil- 
ty. The impudence of a woman is a ſure mark 


of her infamy; it is becauſe ſhe hath too much 
xeaſon to bluſh that ſhe ceaſes to bluſh any longer; 
and tho ſhame may ſometimes ſurvive chaſtity, 
what muſt we think of chaſtity where ſhame it- 


ſelf is gone? f 


We will ſuppoſe, if you will, | that there are 


| ſome few exceptions; we will ſuppoſe 


Dui en foit puſqua trois que Pon pourrois 


5 I am inclined to believe on this head, what I 


have never once ſeen or even heard of. Can we 


call that an honeſt profeſſion, which makes a 


. prodigy of a modeſt woman, and induces every 
one to deſpiſe thoſe who exerciſe it, at leaſt 


without the conſtant interpoſition of a miracle? 


| Immodeſty is fo intimately connected with their 


fituation, and ſo ſenſible are they of it them- 
Telves, that there is not one of them who doth 


not think it ridiculous to aſſume perſonally thoſe 


diſcourſes of virtue and ſobriety which ſhe de- 
claims in public. LASER 125 267 | 
Ide aQreſs indeed is always the firſt to pa- 
en UT BEE, | rody 
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If you would know how ſhocking theſe cu. 


8 


ſtoms appear to thoſe who are not accuſtomed to 


them, you may judge from the confuſion and 


ſurpriſe of foreigners and provincials on their 


_ firſt ſeeing theſe. modern manners. This con- 
fuſion does honour to the women of their coun- 
try; and it is poſſible that even thoſe who occa- 
ſion it, would be leſs proud of what they did, if 

they knew its real cauſe. It is not that they 


ſtrike ſuch perſons with awe, as they may ima- 


gine; but rather that they put them to the bluſh; 


and that when a woman baniſhes modeſty from 
her diſcourſe and behaviour, it naturally flies 


| 1 for ſhelter to the breaſt of aan. 


To return now to qur actreſſes. 1 afk how 
it is poſſible for a profeſſion, whoſe only object 


is to appear in public, and, what is worſe, to 
appear for money, to be ſuitable to virtuous wo- 


men, and to be compatible with modeſty and 


good manners? Need we enter into any diſpute 


about the moral difference of the ſexes, to be 
convinced how natural it muſt be for a woman, 


Who expoſes her perſon for money on the ſtage, 


0 


to be ready to do it elſewhere z and to be temp- 


ted to gratify thoſe deſires, which ſhe takes ſo 
much pains to excite ? Shall a prudent woman, 
who makes uſe of a thouſand precautions to ſe- 


cure her virtue, find it difficult after all ro pre- 
ſerve her innocence, when ſhe is expoſed to the 
leaſt danger? And ſhall theſe forward girls, who 
have no other education than what they learn 
from leſſons of coquetry and amours z whoſe 


dreſs is not the moſt decent *, and who are con- 
WEE | 5 ſtantly 


To this may be added, the reaſonable ſuppoſition of their 


y- See thy dialogues on Le ils naturel, p. 18 3. 
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ſtantly ſolicited by amorous young fellows, a- 
midſt the ſeduCtive ſounds of love and pleaſure. 
ſhall theſe girls, I fay, be able to reſiſt, at their 


age and their diſpoſition, the ſeductive objects 
which ſurround them; the alluring diſcourſe ad- 
dreſſed to them; the opportunities and impor- 
tunities continually preſenting themſelves ; and, 


above all, that gold to which their hearts are 


already devoted? Sure we muſt be thought to 
be fimple as children, to be thus impoſed on ! 
Vice endeavours in vain to conceal itſelf ; its i- 


mage is ſtamped on the countenance of the guil- 
ty. The impudence of a woman is a ſure mark 


of her infamy; it is becauſe ſhe hath too much 
xeaſon to bluſh that ſhe ceaſes to bluſh any longer; 
and tho' ſhame ny ſometimes ſurvive chaſtity, 
what muſt we think of chaſtity where ſhame it- 
We will ſuppoſe, if you will, that there are 
ſome few exceptions; we will ſuppoſe 
Ai en ſoit juſquia trois que Pon pourroit 
nonmef. 4 Irs 7 N 
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1 ed ho bokena on this head, what I 


have never once ſeen or even heard of. Can we 
call that an honeſt profeſſion, which makes a 


prodigy of a modeſt woman, and induces every 


one to deſpiſe thoſe who exerciſe it, at leaſt 
without the conſtant interpoſition of a mirzcle ? 


| Immodeſty is fo intimately connected with their 


ſituation, and ſo ſenfible are they of it them- 
Telves, that there is not one of them who doth 


not think it ridiculous to aſſume perſonally thoſe 


- 


claims in public. | RES 
Ide actreſs indeed is always the firſt to pa- 


diſcourſes of virtue and ſobriety which ſhe de- 
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ody her character and deſtroy the effects of bet 
own declamation, - leſt ſuch ſevere maxims 


ſhould prove” injurious to her private intereſt, 
She no ſooner has done her part, than ſhe throws 
off both the dignity and ny of it; and the? 
one learns. à leſſon of virtue from her on the 
ſtage, one ſoon forgets it by her fire-ſfide. 
Aſter what IL have already advanced, I imagine 


there is no need to explain how the looſe be- 
| haviour of the actreſſes occaſions that of the ac - 


tors, eſpecially as their profeſſion obliges them 
to live together in great familiarity. | Neither 
need I explain in what manner diſhoneſt ſenti- 


ments naturally ariſe from a diſhonourable pro- 


fellion, nor how vice divides thoſe whom a 
common intereſt ought to unite. I ſhall ſorbear 
to enter alſo upon the numerous ſubjecꝭs of dif- 
cord, which the caſting of parts, the ſharing of 
the profits, the choice of plays, and the jealouſy 

of public applauſe, muſt continually excite, par. 
- ticularly among the females; not to ſpeak of 


them intrigues and gallantry. There is ſtill oc - 


caſion for me to expoſe the effects, which tbe 
aſſociation of extravaganee and beggary una- 
voidably produce among theſe people. I have 


already ſaid more than is neceffary to convince 
you and all reaſonable men; though I could ne- 
ver ſay enough to convince prejudiced perſons 


_ who are determined not to hear reaſon unleſs 
when it ſuits their paſſions and pre poſſeſſions. 
If all this be effentially connected with the 
ſhall we prevent the unavoidable effects ? I ſee, 
for my part, but one; and this is to remove the 


cauſe. When a man, from the nature of his 
| conſtitution, or from any particular way of living, | 
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Sich be cannot change, brings diſtempers upon 


himſelf, can phyſicians prevent them? To pro- 
hibit a comedian being vicious, is the ſame as 


to forbid a man's being ſick. 


Does it hence follow that we. ought to look 


— 


upon all comedians as contemptible? On the 


contrary, a comedian of modeſt and moral be- 
haviour, as you have well obſerved,, is doubly 
ieſpectable; as he ſhews that the love of virtue 


prevails over bis other paſſions and even the 


influence of his profeſſion. _ ? 
The only fault he is chargeable with, is his 
_ embracing that calling: but it frequently hap- 


pens, that a ſingle. extravagance. in youth de- 


termines our fate in life; and when a perſon 


hath a real genius for the ſtage, it is not eaſy 


for him to withſtand its temptations. Good 
actors carry their excuſe along with them: it is 


the bad only we deſpiſe. | 5 
I have dwelt thus long on my general propo- 


ſition, not becauſe I ſhould have found. it leſs 


convenient to apply it to the city of Geneva; but 
my reluctance to make my countrymen the 
ſubject, hath cauſed me to defer the mention of 


them as long as poſſible. To this point, how - 


ever we muſt come at laſt and I ſhould: have 
executed my taſk very ill, did I not endeavour, 
from our particular circumſtances and ſituation, 
to trace the conſequences of erecting a theatre 


in our city, if the government ſhould be indu- 


ced by your advice and arguments to admit of 


it. To this end, I ſhould confine myſelf to ef- 
fects ſo very ſtriking, that they cannot be diſ- 
puted by any one who is in the leaſt acquainted 
with our conſtitution. | 


Geneva is undoubtedly rich; but, though... 
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we ſee there none of thoſe monſtrous diſpro- 
portions of fortune which impoveriſh a whole 


country to enrich a few individuals, ſcattering 
the ſeeds of beggary round the doors of the 
wealthy; it is yet very certain many of its in- 


| habitants live very poorly, notwithſtanding o- 


thers are in affluent circumſtances; the eaſe and 
affluence of the latter being more owing to eon - 


ſtant application to buſineſs, to ceconomy and 
moderation, than to abſolute opulence. There 

are many cities, much poorer than ours, whoſe 
inhabitants might more freely indulge themſelves 


in pleaſures, becauſe their territory, which af - 


fords them ſubſiſtence,” is never exhauſted; 
and, as their time is of no value, they may 
throw it away without loſs: But this is by no 
means the caſe with us, who have no territory 
to ſupport us, and are forced to rely ſolely on 
our induſtry. The Genevans ſubfiſt abſolutely 


on the fruits of their labour, and are furniſhed - 
with nece ſaries from their denying themſelves. 


ſuperfluities; and this is one of our reaſons for 
ſumptuary laws. It ſeems to me, that every 
ſoreigner, on his fieſt entrance inta Geneva, 


- muſt be greatly ſtruck with that air of life and 


Activity which appears throughout the Whole 
city. Every body is employed; all are in mo- 
tion; all buſied in their feveral occupations. 
There is no ſmall city, perhaps, in the world, 
chat preſents ſuch a view. In the ſuburb of St 
Gervais, you would think they had collected 
together all the clock-work in Europe. At the 

Nislard, and in the lower ſtreets, is all the ap- 
pearance of merchandize, ſuch as bales lying in 
heaps, hogſheads ſcattered up and down, and 


duch an odour of ſpices as would make you 
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conceit yourſelf in a ſea - port. At chè bleach: 
ing grounds and the rivers, the noiſe and appear - 


ance of manufactories of the printed linens and 
calicoes ſeem to tranſport you to Zurich. The 


palace is, in a manner, multiplied by theſe ma- 


nufaQtories; and I have known perſons, who at 


firſt fight reckoned it muft have at leaſt an 


hundred thouſand inhabitants. Manual labour, 


the employment of time, diligence, and par- 


ſimony, are the riches of the Genevans; and 


with thefe you would have us eſtabliſn, truly, a 


TATE 


nurſery of idle people, who, by robbing us both 


of our time and money, will occaſion us to ſu- 
faina-doubte lof n/½ů⸗caůůlůĩlĩll tf no tang G2 
You agree with me that Geneva does not 


contain above twenty-four thouſand people: The 


city of Lyons, though in proportion much richer, 
and at leaſt five or fix times more populous, is 


_ Juſt able to ſupport one theatre; and when they 


play operas, the town can hardly maintain it. 
At Paris, the metropolis of all France, and the 


| gulph which ſwallows up the riches of the whole 


ingdom, three theatres are indifferently ſup- 


ported, and at a certain time of the year a 
fourth. We will even ſuppoſe the latter kept 
open all the year round. Now, it is certain, 
khat out of fix hundred thouſand inhabitants, re- 


ſiding in this grand rendezvous of the idle and 
opulent, the theatres attract no more than a 


' * 1 do not reckon the Concert Spirituel, becauſe it is only a 
| lement or appendix to the other entertainments. Neither do 
_ Hinclude in this account the drolls exhibited at the fair; but 1 


reckon for the whole year, thongh the ſeaſon laſts but Gu 


months. Tn making this inquiry, on compariſon, whether it 


de poſſible for a company of comedians to ſubſiſt at Geneva, 1 


luppoſe every thing more in favour of the affirmative than ts 
' to be deduced from known facts. . e ee 
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7 thouſand or twelve hundred: ſpectators daily, 
Taking a like view of the other parts of the 
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kingdom, I find that Bourdeaux and Rouen, 
great ſea · ports, as alſo Liſle and Straſburg, for- 


treſſes full of idle officers, who ſpend their whole 
lives in waiting for the clock, have each of them 


a play: :houſe ; and yet even in thoſe towns there 
is a tax laid to ſupport tbem. But how many 
other cities are there much larger than ours, in 


which are held ſovereign and parliamentary 


courts, and yet are incapable of en a 
| regular theatre. bs 

In order to be able to \ judge, whether we are 
in a better ſituation to 
take a well known term ef compariſon. fuch, 


for example, is the city of Paris. I fay then, if 


fx hundred thouſand inhabitants do not daily 
furniſh the play-houſes, take them all together, 
with more than twelve hundred ſpeQators, leſs 
than twenty four thouſand at Geneva would not 
ſupply a theatre with more than forty-eight. 
We muſt deduct alſo from this number all thoſe 
who are admitted by orders gratis; and ſuppoſe 
| likewiſe that there are as many idle people in 

Proportion at Geneva as there are at Paris 


'which-I can hardly do. Now if the French co- 


medians, penſioned by the King, and proprietors 


of their own theatre, find it difficult to ſubſiſt 
at were e hundred ſpeQuators every 


time 


RP” Thoſ who goto the play only on volidays 5 e 


85 nights, when the houſes are crowded, may think I have rated 
this too low; but thoſe who, like me, have frequented the 


theatre for ten you ſucceſſively, will allow that 1 have rather 
ouſes at an average. If, A, "by we are to 


over-rated the 
diminiſh the daily number of three hundred ſpectators at Paris, 


we muſt alſo make a proportional diminntion of the fortyj- 


eight at Geneva; which will enforce 6 wh 
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time they act; how will it be poſſible fora com - 
pany to maintain themſelves at Geneva, who are 
to depend only on forty- eight? It will be ſaid, 
that people may live cheaper at Geneva than at 
Paris. They may ſo; but then the places at 
the theatre muſt be cheap in proportion: and 


beſides, the table is one of. the leaſt expences of 


the comedians. It is their dreſs, their decora - 
tions, that coſt ſo much money; and theſe muſt 
be purchaſed at Paris, or ſome workman muſt 


be taught to make them at Geneva. But theſe 
things are always cheapeſt where they are moſt 
common Will it be ſaid, that the comedians 


may be ſubjected to our ſumptuary laws ? It 


vVvould be in vain; however, to attempt to ex - 


tend this kind of reformat ion to the ſtage; a 


Terxes and a Cleopatra would never be brought 


to reliſh ſuch ſimplicity. As the profeſſion of a 
comedian requires ſuperb: habits, it would be 


depriving him of a taſte for his art to prohibit 


ſuch drefles: and I very much doubt whether e- 


ver an excellent actor turned quaker, Finally, 
it maybe faid, that the company of comedians at 


Geneva being leſs numerous than that at Paris, 
it might be maintained at much leſs expence. 1 
admit the truth of this; but eannot ſuppoſe the 


difference will be in the proportion of forty- eight 


to three hundred. Add to this, that a more 


numerous company may play more frequently; 


whereas in a ſmall number of actors, where du- 


- 


plicates are wanting, they may not all be able 
play every day: hence the olneſs or abſence, 


though but of a ſingle performer, will prevent 
the repreſentations, and be of ſo much loſs to the 
company. | | : 


The Genevans are extremely fond of a rural, 


— 


ww _£AMEESTLETO: 
life: which you may infer from the number of 

little country ſeats ſituated about the town. The 
beauty of the neighbouring meadows, and the 
© conveniency of hunting, encourage this ſalutary 


inclination: The gates of the city being ſhut at 


the cloſe of the evening, the citizens are de- 


prived of the freedom of walking out late; pod, 
riong 


as their country-houſes are ſo near, few perfor 
in eaſy circumſtances: he in town during the 


ſuammer. After the buſineſs of the day is over, 


they betake themſelves totheir little retreats, be- 
fore the gates are ſhut, to breathe” a ſerene air, 
and to enjoy the proſpect of the moſt delightful 
landſcape perhaps under heaven. A great num- 
ber of our citizens even reſide the whole year 
in the country, and have no conſtant habitation 
in town. All theſe would bring nothing to the 
play houſe; and in ſine weather there would be 
hardly any body in town, but poor people who 


could little afford to go to ſuch an entertain- 


ment. It is very different at Paris; where peo- 


ple may go to the play, and yet fleep in the 
country: it being cuſtomary all the ſummer to 


ſee multitudes of coaches driving out of town 
when the plays are over. With reſpect, indeed, 
to thoſe who live in Paris, they are not ſo much 


induced by the freedom of going out of the gates 


at what hour they pleaſe, as they are diſguſted 
at the inconveniences of it. The public walks 
ſo ſoon grow tireſome, it is neceſſary to go ſo 
far to get into the country, the environs are ſo 
greatly infected with a bad air, and there is ſo 
little beauty in the ptoſpect, that they rather 


chuſe to repair to the theatres. There is ano - 


ther difference, which muſt turn out greatly to 
the diſadvantage of our comedians at Geneva; 
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being no leſs than the loſs of half a year's re- 
cepts. Can you imagine, Sir, they would fo 
eably find the means to make up for this loſs 
during the reſt of the year? As to my part, I 


ſee no remedy for this inconvenience,” but that 
of varying the hour for ſhutting our gates; to 
ſacrifice our ſafety to our amuſements; and to 
leave a fortreſs open all night, in the midſt of 

three powers, the fartheſt of which is within 


half a league of our very glacis. 
Nor is this all: it were impoſſible, in my o- 


pinion, that an inſtitution, ſo inconſiſtent with 
our ancient maxims, ſhould be very generally 
approved. How many honeſt citizens are there, 


who would behold with indignation this monu- 
ment of effeminacy and luxury, erected on the 
ruins of our ancient ſimplicity, and threatening 
the deſtruction of our public liberty! Can you 
conceive that, after having ſo loudly condemn 

ed this innovation, they would countenance 

by their preſence? - You may take it for granted, 
that there are many of our citizens, who make 

no ſcruple of going to the theatre at Paris, and 
yet would never encourage plays at Geneva; 


the welfare of their country is dearer to them 
chan their amuſements. Where would be found 


| | 5 | the 


am not inſenſible that our takes fortifications are the 
moſt uſeleſs things in the world, and that they would be ſtill 


IS if. we had even troops enough to defend them; fur cer- 


tainly nobody will ever attempt to beſiege us. But, though 
we are in yo danger of a fiege, this ſhould not prevent our 


| money vigilantly againſt a ſurprize. A body of troops may 
eaſily alle 


mbled in our neighbourhood. We have experien- 


ced this to our coſt; as well as the uſe that may be made of 


ſuch troops. It ſhould be remembered, therefore, that be the 
pretenſions of an enemy ever ſo ill founded while he is with - 


out the walls, they will prove ſufficiently valid ſhould he ger 


within. 
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_ . the mother ſo imprudemt as to take ber daugh- 
_ ter to this dangerous ſchool ? And how many 
_ "virtuous women are there, who would think it 
diſhonpurable to go themſelves? If chere are 
| ſome perſons at Paris who abſtain from thea- 
; rUicaldivervong"it'isfolely from motives of re- 
| _ bligion; Which certainly ſhould operate as pow- 
erfully as Geneva where the "farther motives 

of morality, virtue and patriotiſm, ought to re- 
ſtrain thoſe who are not influenced by the for- 

1” err e 138 e799 45. 47 

_-1T have ſheww it to be abſolutely impoſſible for 

a play · houſe to be ſupported at Geneva by the 


— 
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- voluntary contributions of the ſpectators. Of 
two methods then, we muſt chufe one; either * 
that the rich ſhould ſupport it by ſubſcription a · ex 
mong themſelves; ot that the government be 
ſhould interfere, and ſupport it out of the re- be 
venues: of ſtate. And whenee is this ſupport to WI 
be deduced? + Muſt it be by retrenching the pu 
neceſſary expences of adminiſtration, for which Wo 
our 'very moderate revenues are hardly ſufficient, for 
that a ſum adequate to this purpoſe moſt be rai- co! 
Jed? Or muſt the ſums, which the integrity be 
E and oeconomy of our magiſtracy ſometimes lay we 
1 up in teſerve ſor the extraordinary emergencies fin 
of the ſtate, be devoted to this important pur- tio 
poſe? Muſt we caſhier our little garriſon, and * 
© — . _ ſtand centinel at our own gates? Shall we re- me 
_ duce the moderate fees of our magiſtrates, and lee 
el do not mean to inculcate that we can be virtuous with- ral: 
out religion: I was long of this ſpecious opinion, but am at no 

length undeceived, My meaning is, that Chriſtians may 
ſometimes: abſtain from ſome particular actions, merely thro' 44 
motives of ſocial virtue; hen thoſe actions are in themſelves me 
indifferent, and do not atfett the conſeience; ſuch as going to revi 
: plays in a city where it is improper for plays to be permiued. W \ 
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M. D'ALEMBERT. 377 
improvidently deprive ourſeves of every reſource 
wa." the ſmalleſt unforeſeen A U theſe 
expedients ate. objected to, I know of but one 
more, in any way practicable; and this is the 
laying a tax or impoſt on the public in general ; 
to ſummon the citizens and houſe-keepers to a 


common council in St Peter's church, and there 
gravely propoſe” to them an aſſeſſment for the in- 
ſtitution and ſupport of a play - houſe. God for- 


bid I ſhould think our wiſe and worthy magi- 
ſtrates capable of ever making fuck a propoſal : 
and indeed, from what is advanced in your own 
article, it is eaſy to judge. of the manner in 
which it would be teceive. p 


Mere we ſo unfortunate as to light upon ſome 
expedient to remove theſe difficulties, it would 
be ſtill ſo much the worſe : for this could never 


be done without encouraging ſome ſecret vice, 
which would ſap the foundation of our little re- 
public, and ſooner or later effect its deſtruction. 
We will ſappoſe, however, that our regard 
for the ſtage ſhould work a miracle; ſo that a 
company of players eſtabliſhed at Geneva ſhould 
be kept within bounds by law, and the theatre be 
well managed and ſucceſsful ;: we will ſuppoſe, 


finally, our city to be in the flouriſhing condi- 


tion you deſeribe, and that it really joined the 
advantages of good morals and public entertain- 
ments: advantages, nevertheleſs, which to me 
ſeem incompatible; for the intent of public a- 
muſements being to ſupply the deficiency of mo- 
rals, they are of courſe of no uſe where there is 
no ſuch deficiency.” . 

The firſt perceptible effect of that eftabliſh- 
ment would be, as I have already obſerved, a 
revolution in our cuſtoms; which would neceſ- 
Von MI. D d ſarily 
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ſarily effect a revolution in our manners. We 6 
come now to inquire, therefore, whether ſuch a ; 
change would be to our advantage? 


"* 


There is no well conſtituted ſtate without 

certain cuſtoms and uſages, ſo intimately con- 

7 nected with its form of government that they 
Contribute greatly to its ſupport. Such, for ex- 

ample, was that of the clubs in London, ſo in- 

jIucdicioufly ridiculed by the author of the Specta- 

tor; and which have been ſucceeded by coffee - 

| houſes, and worſe places of amuſement. I doubt 

whether the Engliſh have got much by the ex- 

change. Similar clubs are at preſent held at 

Geneva under the name of circles; and if I may 

judge from your article, you yourſelf can bear 

teſtimony of the good ſenſe which prevails in 

thoſe aſſemblies. „ 

Theſe meetings are of long ſtanding with us, 

though their preſent apellation be new. Clubs, I 

know, were kept in Geneva, when I was very 

young, under the name of ſocieties ; but their 

K form was leſs regular. Our military exerciſes, 

= which aſſemble the people together in the ſpring 

of the year; the prizes beſtowed at different 

| ſeaſons, and the feaſts attending them, together 
. with a taſte for hunting common to the Gene- 

vans; all theſe things afforded frequent oppor- 

tunities of friendly-meeting and forming parties 
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of pleaſure; but; the intent of theſe meetings i © 
being nothing more than recreation, they ſel- 01 
dom were held any where but in a tavern. Out if 
cCeivil diſcords, and the neceſſity of our affairs, re 
obliging us to aſſemble frequently, and to deli- er 
berate more coolly, thoſe firſt tumultuous meet · , if 


ings were changed into more decent and regu- 
lar aſſemblies, They then aſſumed the name of 


circles, 
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circles, and thus a very good effect ſuceeded a 
very bad cauſe *, 


- "Theſe circles are ſocieties of twelve or fifteen 


perſons, who hire a convenient apartment, and 
furniſh it with moveables and neceſſaries at their 
own charge. Hither the members, who are 


not engaged by pleaſure or buſineſs elſewhere, 


reſort every afternoon : each perſon purſuing 
without reſtraint ſuch amuſements as he is incli- . 
ned to; whether it be play, converſation, read- 
ing, drinking, or ſmoking, Sometimes they 
ſup here, though but feldom z' becauſe the Ge- 
nevans are very regular in their families, and 
uſually ſup at home. It is common for the mem- 
bers of theſe circles to walk out together; when 
their amuſements conſiſt generally of fuch exer- 
ciſes as/are healthful, and proper to invigorate 
the body. On the 'other hand, the women, 
married and ſingle, have their ſocieties at each 


other's houſes z where they divert themſelves at 
cards, with a collation; and, as — may well 


conceive, with inceffant prattle, e men ſel- 
dom are ſeen in theſe female ſocieties; from 
which, however, they are not ſtrictly excluded; 
and T ſhould think worſe of a man who ſhould 
be conſtantly there, than of -one who never 
went thither at all. - 
Such are the daily aaſemencs of the citizens 


| of Geneva; which, without excluding pleaſure 


or gaiety, have ſomething in them innocent and 
ſimple, which beſt ſuits with the manners of a 
republic. But if a play-houſe ſhould once be 


erected, we may bid adieu to our circles and 


ee. This 1 is the revolution I foretold ; all 
| Ddr . theſe 


x * 1 ſhall ſpeak hereafter of its inconveniences, 5 
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theſe muſt neceſſarily have an end. You will 


object, perhaps, the example of London above- 


mentioned; where the exiſtence of theatres does 


not prevent the formation of clubs. But it is 
to be obſerved, there is a very wide difference be- 


tween London and Geneva, A theatre is no more 


than a ſimple point in ſo extenſive a city. where- 

as in ours it would be a large ſurface that would 
abſorb all other objects of amuſement. 
If you proceed to aſk.me, where would be 


the damage it thoſe circles were all put down 


No, Sir, ſuch a queſtion can never come from 
a philoſopher. This would be to talk like a 


woman or a young fop, who ſhould treat our 


circles like guard - rooms, and object to their 


ſmell of tobacco. To chis queſtion, however, 


it will not be improper to give an anſwer: for, 
notwithitanding I addreſs myſelf to you, 1 write 
tor the public, as I doubt not it is pretty appa- 


rent: but it is you who have compelled me to it, 


I ſay then, in the firſt place, that though the 
ſmell of tobacco may be difagreeable, it is very 
agreable for men to be maſters of their own pro- 
E and to be able to ſleep quietly in their 


beds. But I already forget I am not writing for 
| ſuch men as M. d'Alembert. I mult explain 


myſelf in another manner. 


. 


I. et us purſue the indications of nature; let 


us conſult the intereſt of ſociety; we ſhall then 


find that the ſexes ought ſometimes to be aſſem · 
bled, though uſually they ſhould live ſeparately. 
This I obſerved, a few pages before, with te- 
ſpe to women, and now I * the obſerva- 
tion with regard to the men. The latter are af · 


feQed by their converſation with the other ſex, 
as much or rather more than the former. The 
2 ee eee 9450 $554: mk 


they degrade us into women. 
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vomen only hurt their morals, the men injure 
both their morals and conſtitution: for the 


weaker ſex being incapable of conforming to our 
manner of life, which would be too laborious 


for them; we are obliged to take up with theirs, 
. which is as much too indolent and effeminate 
for us; and as they will not afterwards admit of 


a ſeparation, and want power to become men, 


This inconvenience, which debaſes the men, 


is every where conſiderable : but it is particu- 


larly of the higheſt importance to prevent it in 
ſuch a government as ours. As to a monarchy, 


it is no matter whether a king reigns over men 
or women, on condition that he is obeyed ; but 
in a republic it is neceſſary the ſubjects ſhould 


be men . | r 

The ancients ſpent the greateſt part of their 
lives in the open air, either in the management 
of their own buſineſs, in regulating affairs of 
ſtate, or in walking in the fields, in gardens, or 
on the ſea - ſnore, expoſed to the ſun and rain, 


and generally bare-headed f. On theſe occa- 


D d 1 ſions 


I (hall be told, perhaps, that kings want men too, in or- 
der to carry on their wars. By no means. They need only 
raiſe a hundred thouſand women inſtead of thirty thouſand 
men. Women do not want courage: they prefer their ho- 
nour to life; and when. they do fight, they fight in earneſt. 
The inconvenience attending their ſex, is, that they cannot 
fupport the toils of war, or the ſeverity of the ſeaſons. - Thrice 
the number. therefore ſhould be raiſed as are wanted for fight- 
ing, in order to make up for the loſs of two-thirds by hardſhips 
and mortality. | WY | 


© + After the battle gained by Cambyſes over Pſammeticus, 


the Egyptians, who went always bare-headed,. were known a- 
mong the dead bodies by the thickneſs of their (kulls : the Per- 
fans, who uſed to wear large tiaras on their heads, had ſuch 
ſoft ſkulls that they were eaſily indented. Herodotus himſclf 


vas long after witneſs to this difference. 
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Who are more effeminate than themſelves, and 
know how to en every homage to beauty, ex- 
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ons they were never accompanied by the wo- 
men; though they knew where to find them 


when they wanted their company; and yet we 


do not perceive, either from their writings, or 


ſuch ſketches of their converſation as are tranſ- 
mitted to us, that this ſeparation was in the 


leaſt prejudicial either to their wit, their taſte, 


or even'to their amours. As to the moderns, 


they have acquired very different manners: de · 
voted to the caprice of a ſex, to which we 
ſhould afford protection and not pay homage, 


we have learned to deſpiſe them even in vbey- 


ing them, and to affront them by our complai- 


The Pariſian ladies have aſſemblies of | men, 


cept that of the heart, which is its due. But, 


if we obſerve theſe men, we ſhall find they are 


ſtill uneaſy amidſt this voluntary confinement; 


we fee them alternately riſing up and fitting 


down, running perpetually from the window to 
the fire-fide and back again. How often will 
they take up a thing and Jay it down again! 


How they rummage books, look at pictures, 


run about the room; while the female idol 


reclines motionleſs on a ſofa, and makes uſe of 


no other action than that of her tongue and her 


eyes! To what is this difference owing, but 
— that nature dictates this ſedentary method of 


life to women, and a very different one to men; 
in whom this evident reſtleſſneſs under the like 


circumſtances betrays a real want? The eaſtern 
nations, it is true, uſe but little exerciſe, and 


walk about little, che warmth of their climate 
cauſing them to perſpire ſufficiently without it; 
| V 
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be ourſelves ſtronger, as being ſor the molt part 
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1 iſe themſelves in the open air and 
4 


breathe 3 but in France the women are 
particularly folicitous to ſtifle their friends in che 
cloſeſt rooms of their houſe.  - 


lf we compare the ſtrength of the ancients 
with that of the moderns, we find ne degree of 
equality. Our exerciſes of the academy are 


mere boy's play, compared with thoſe of the 
ancient Gymnaſia: even the game of tennis 


| hath been neglected becauſe it was too fatiguing, 
and we do not travel ſo much on horſeback as 


formerly. I do not ſpeak here of our troops. 


The marches of the Greek and Roman armies 
are now inconceivable ; the length of way, the 


labour, the burden of the Roman ſoldier, give 


us pain, and terrify the imagination even to.read 


of them. The officers of the infantry were not 


permitted to ride on horſeback ; even the gene _ 


rals frequently marching with their troops on 
foot. The two Catos never travelled otherwiſe, 
either when alone or with the army. Even O- 


do himſelf, the effeminate Otho, marched on 


foot, wearing a helmet, when he led his troops 
againſt Vitellius. I ſhould be glad to ſee a ſingle 


officer in the ſervice capable of doing as much 


at preſent. We are ſunk in every reſpect; It 


is the daily complaint of our ſculptors and paint- 
ers, that they can no longer find models equal 


to thoſe of aritiquity. And why ſo? Is nature 
degenerated ? Is the ſpecies A to a phyſical 
decrepitude like the individual? Not at all: the 


northern barbarians, who repeopled Europe, as 


it were, with a new race of men, were much 


larger and ſtronger than the Romans, whoſe 


empire they ſubverted! and hence we ought to 


de- 


deſcended from thoſe invaders. - But the ancient 


Romans lived like men *, and acquired by their 
conſtant exerciſes that vigour which nature h ad 


denied them; whereas we, on the contrary, loſe 


their women had the hardineſs to behave like 
men; as did alſo the women of Sparta. Among 
both, the wife grew ſtrong and robuſt without 


. 


. 


our natural ſtrength by that indolent life to 
which-our ſervile attachment to the female ſex 


hath reduced us. It is true, the barbarians juſt 
mentioned lived with their women; but th 
did not live like women: on the other hand, 


enervating the huſband. As this ſolieitude to 
counteract nature, is hurtful to the body, it is 


alſo ſtill more ſo to the mind. Imagine to your- 


ſelf what kind of a ſoul that man muſt have, 


whoſe attention is entirely engroſſed with the 
trifles belonging to women; and who ſpends all 
his time in doing thoſe things for them which 


they ought to do for us, when, wearied out with 


fatigue, we ſhould be inclined to amuſe our- 


ſelves with their company. Devoted to ſuch 
puerile employments as theſe, how can it be ex- 
pected we ſhould rife to any thing truly great? 
Our. genius, our writings, all ſavour of theſe 
our frivolous occupations F. They are i NT? 


* The Romans were the flighteſt- made men of all Italy; 


inſomuch that, Livy tells us, their national troops were di- 


ſtinguiſhed at firft ſight from thoſe of the other parts of Italy. 


Yet ſach advantages did their diſcipline give them, that the 
weak were able to overcome the ſtrong. | : 
+ Women in general are admirers of none of the arts; 
they- bave no diſpoſition for any, nor ave they poſſeſſed of 
genius. They may ſucceed in little performances, which 
require only ſprightlineſs of fancy, delicacy of taſte, or a 
ſuperficial - underſfanding. By dint of application, alſo, 
they may acquire ſcience, erudition, literature, and whatever 
| es, | 15 
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if you will, but empty and inſipid as our ſenti- 
ments; their whole merit conſiſting in giving 
an eaſy turn to mere trifles. Such performances 


live but for a day 3 and being calculated only to 


amuſe the fair ſex, fly ſpeedily from the toilette 


to the paſtry- cook 's. By theſe means the ſame 
things may be perpetually repeated, and paſs 


for new. You may make, perhaps, a few 
exceptions; but can cite you an hundred thou- 
ſand inſtances to prove the affertion ſufficiently 


general. It is for this reaſon moſt of the pro- 


ductions of the preſent times are ſo ſhort-lived; 


whence poſterity will be led to conclude that feu 
books have been produced in an age that abounds. 
with their multiplicity. Fe 


* 


It would be very eaſy to prove, that theo uo 
men, inſtead of being gainers by. this change of 


cuſtom, ate really loſers. At preſent they are 


more flattered, and leſs beloved. | They are 
courted, and not reſpected; they are furrounded 
by agreeable danglers, but have no real lovers; 


and what is ſtill worfe, the former uſurp the 


privileges of the latter, without poſſeſſing the 
ſame ſentiments. The too eaſy and frequent 


intercourſe between the ſexes hath been produe- 


it 


is to be attained by mere aſſiduity. But that celeſtial fire which 
warms and animates; that genius which conſumes and devours; 
that glowing eloquence, thoſe fublime tranſports, which pen- 
trate the foul, will be ever found wanting in the works of fe- 
male writers. Their compoſitions are pretty and cold like 
themſelves: they have as much wit as you can deſire, but ne- 
ver any force: they are an hundred times more ſenſible than 
paſſionate. "They know not how to deſcribe, or even to feel, the 
aſſion of love itſelf, ' Sappho and one more female author are 
alone to be excepted. I would venture to wager, that the fa- 
mous Portugue ſe letters were written by a man. Now, where- 
ever the women have the aſcendant, a female taſte muſt have 
the aſcendant too; and this determines that of the preſent age. 
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tive of this effect: and thus it is that a general 
ſpirit of gallantry hath been at the ſame time 
deſtructive both of love and ſincerit x. 
For my own. port, I cannot eaſily conceive 
_ -how men have arrived at this pitch of ſnewing 
ſo little reſpect for the fair ſex, as to peſter them 
with infipid phraſes and ironical compliments, 
that wear not even ſo much as the appearance 
of ſincerity. I ſhould think, that to affront them 
by ſuch palpable falſehoods, ought to be ac - 
counted the ſame; thing as to tell them we have 
nothing obliging to ſay to them. Love may de- 
1 Ceeive itſelf, with regard to the good qualities of 
| the beloved object; this too often happens: but 
hath this any thing to do with the frivolous 
jargon I am ſpeaking of? Do not thoſe who 
make uſe of it, addreſs it indiſcriminately to e- 
very woman they converſe with? And would 
not they be heartily diſpleaſed, were they ſu- 
ſpected to be ſeriouſly in love with any? They 
f need not be uneaſy, however, on this head. We 
a muſt entertain but ſtrange ideas of love to think 
them capable of that paſſion; for nothing is more 
unlike the voice of love than that of gallantry. 
From the notion which I conceive of this fatal 
paſſion; of its ſolicitudes, its doubts, its palpi- 
tations, its tranſports, its glowing expreſſions, 
its ſtill more expreſſive ſilence, its inexpreſ- 
ſible looks, which grow raſh even from timidity, 
and betray the fondneſs of deſires by fear; it 
appears to me, I ſay, that after ſo impaſhoned a 
language as this, if the lover could once ſay to 
his miſtreſs in mere words, I love you, ſne would 
certainly anſwer him with indignation, No, you 
love me no longer, and would never ſee him more. 
Our circles preſerve among us ſome faint i- 
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mage of ancient manners. The men, by con 
verſing among themſelves, are diſpenſed from 


levelling their notions of things to the capacities 


of the women, and from dreſſing up reaſon in 


the maſk of gallantry. Thus they may enter 


into grave and ſober converſation without being 


apprehenſive of expoſing themſelves to ridicule. 
They may venture to ſpeak of virtue and patri- 


otiſm, without paſſing for viſionaries; and to aſ- 


ſert their freedom, without being ſubjected to 


the caprices of a ſilly woman. If the converſa- 


tion have poſſibly a turn leſs polite, the argu- 


ment of it will have greater weight; for plea- 


ſantry and gentility have little force at Geneva. 
Difficulties are not there ſolved by turns of wit; 
nor do our diſputants ſpare one another in an 
argument: every one, finding himſelf attacked 
with the whole force of his opponent, makes uſe 
of all his power in his defence; and thus it is 


the mind acquires accuracy and vigour. The 


Genevans will, indeed, fall into a little vulga- 


rity of ſtyle on theſe occaſions: but the leaſt 
vulgar are not always the moſt virtuous; and 
though their language be rude and coarſe, it is 
preferable to that ſtudied delicacy of ſtyle, by 


which the ſexes ſeduce each other, and become 


guilty of actual vice without breach of decency. 


The way of life moſt agreeable to the inclina- 


tions of the men, is alſo the beſt adapted to their 
conſtitution. At Geneva they do not loll the 


whole day in an eaſy chair; but purfue.ſuch di- 


ver ſions as are accompanied with exerciſe, They 
go backward and forward, from their circles in 


town to thoſe in the country, and vice verſa. . 


They have gardens to walk in, ſpacious courts: 
for various kinds of exerciſe, a large lake for 
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ſwimming, and 4 whole country open for ſport- | 


ing Neither are you to conceive that this ſport 
is ſo conveniently to be had there, as in the vi - 


cinage of Paris, where game may be found un- 
der footy and killed as you ride on hotſeback. 


In fine, every; thing is centered in our innocent 


and prudent inſtitutions,: that can in any ſhape 
contribute to make men friends, citizens, ſol · 

_ diers, and conſequently whatever is beſt adapted 

to a free people. © I 
I be meetings of the females are charged with 

one objection, which is detraction: for it is very 
_ eaſily conceived, that the anecdotes of ſmall 
© towns cannot eſcape the cognizance of theſe 
commitees of women. It is alſo generally ima- - 
gined, that their abſent huſbands are treated 
with no little ſeverity, and that every pretty wo- 


man who is toaſted by the men has not always 


fair play given her at the circles of her neigh- 


bours. There reſults, however, more good than 
harm, perhaps, from this in convenience; which 


is certainly leſs an evil than what it prevents. 

For it is ſurely much leſs criminal for a woman 
to ſpeak ill of her huſband in company with 
other women, than for her to cuckold him with 


c 8 p ; > Oe ; 
another man: it is better for her to cenſure than 


imitate the looſe: behaviour of licentious neigh - 
bours. It is true, the Genevan women talk 
very freely of what they know, and not ſeldom 


of what they only ĩmagine: they entertain, ne · 


vertheleſs, a real horror for calumny; and are 


never known to accuſe any one of what they do 
not believe to be true. Whereas the women of 
other countries are equally criminal both in their 
ſilence and converſation; concealing the known 


uices of others, for fear of having repriſals made 
1141 | „ 
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on themſelves, and maliciouſly propagating ſuch 


as are the mere work of invention. 


How many public ſcandals are not ſuppreſſed 
through fear of theſe ſevere obſervers; who per- 
form in ſome degree the buſineſs of cenſors. It 


Vas thus in the flouriſhing ſtate of Rome, when 
its citizens, attentive to the conduct of each 

other, publicly accuſed the delinquent from a 
xeal for juſtice. But when Rome became cor- 


rupt, and nothing more was found neceſſary to 
be thought virtuous than to conceal vices, the 


unmaſking of vice drew hatred and contempt on 


the detector. Baſe informers ſucceeded zealous 


citizens; and inſtead of the good acculing the 


bad, as before, the former became the accuſed 
in turn. Thank heaven, we are far from ſo fa- 


tal a period. We are not reduced to the neceſ- 
ity of hiding ourſelves from our own eyes leſt 


we ſhould be ſtruck with horror. As to my 
part, I ſha} not have a jot better opinion of the 
women when they grow more circumſpect. 
They will be more ſparing of their ſet, when it 


ſtands in more need of indulgence, and when 
individuals require for themſelves that diſcretion 
which they ſet the example of to others. 


There is no occaſion to be ſo much alarmed, 
therefore, at the tattle of female ſocieties. Let 
them rail and backbite as much as they will, 


_ while they do it only among themſelves. Wo- 


men really corrupted in their morals, would not 
long ſupport ſach a kind of life; but, however 
fond they might be of detraQting from other 
women, they would chuſe to do it in the com- 
pany of the men. Whatever may be ſaid on 
this ſubject, I never ſaw any one of theſe ſocieties, 
without having a ſecret emotion of eſteem and 
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reſpe& for thoſe who. compoled it. Such, re- 
flected I, is the intention of nature; which hath 


given different inclinations to the two ſexes, in 


order that they may live ſeparate, each aſter its 
own manner. Thus do theſe amiable perſons 
ſpend their days, buſied in occupations ſuitable 
to them, or in innocent and ſimple amuſements, 
that cannot fail to affect an ingenuous heart, 
and to give it alſo a _ opinion of their vir- 
at they talk about; but 
they live one among another: they probably 
talk about the men, — they amuſe themſelves 
without them; and though they criticiſe. ſo ſe- 
verely on the conduct of others, their own is at 
leaſt irreproachable.  - Y 


* 


The circles of the men have alſo, doubtleſs, 
their inconveniences; and what human inſtitu- 
tion is without? They play, drink, get fuddled, 

and fit up all night. All this may be very true, 
or it may be very much exaggerated. W. 


different proportions. Every thing is ſubject to 
be abuſed: a trifling maxim, that ſhould teach 
us neither to reject or admit things by whole - 
fale. The rule of choice is eaſy and ſimple. 
When the good of any thing exceeds the evil of 


it, it ought to be admitted, notwithſtanding its 


being attended with inconveniences. On the 


other hand, when the evil exceeds the good, it 


ſhould be rejected even with all its advantages. 
When a thing is good in itſelf, and bad . 
| Ee l 


This principle, on which all good morals depend, is ex- 
plained after a more clear and copious manner in a manuſcript 
depoſited in my hands, and which I propoſe publiſhing if 1 
ſhould ever have time; though this declaration is by no 


means likely to prepoſſeſs the ladies in favour of it. 
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e find 
in every thing a mixture of good and evil in 
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from its abuſe; which may be prevented with 


little trouble, or permitted with little prejudice z | 
ſuch abuſe may ſerve for a pretext, though not 
for a reaſon to aboliſh a uſeſul cuſtom. - But 


; whatever is in itſelf bad will always be ſo +; 
what pains ſoever are taken to put it to a good 
" uſe. Such is the effential difference bats 


the circles and the play-houſes. - 


The citizens of the ſame republic, living —_ 


gether in the ſame city, are not Anchorites; 
they cannot live always ſeparate and retired; 
and if they could, they ought not to be com- 


pelled to it. Nothing but the moſt barbarous 
tyranny can be alarmed at ſeeing ſeven or eight 


people aſſembled together for their reciprocal a-. 
muſement, out of a ſuſpicion that they can talk 
of nothing but their oppreſhons. 

Now of all thoſe kinds of connections N 
can induce individuals to aſſemble together in a 
city like ours, the circles are beyond contradic- 


tion the moſt rational, the moſt innocent and 
leaſt dangerous; becauſe they neither are, nor 


deſire to be, concealed; they are open, public, 
and orderly. It is even eaſy to prove, that the 


abuſes that ariſe from them would ariſe equally 


from all other meetings, or that moſt others 
would produce much greater. Before we deter- 
E e 2 mine 


1 us not eien even * vice itſelf, it is ſafficiently 
4 ſtful —ithout exaggeration. Wine does not inſtil wicked- 
neſs; it only diſcloſes it. He who killed Clitus in the heat 
of wine, put to death Philotas i in cold blood. If ebriety hath 
its paroxyſms, what paſſion is without them? The ick rence 
ts, that the others lie-rooted in the bottom of the heart ; where- 
as this takes fire, blazes, and is extinguiſhed in a moment. 
If we except juſt the heat of rage, which ſoon goes off, and is 
eaſily avoided, be aſſured, he that commits wicked actions when 
drunk, broods over r wicked deſigns when he is ſober. | 
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mine to aboliſh an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, it is ne- 
ceſſary to have conſidered well the nature of what 
is to be introduced in its place. If any body 
can propoſe a ſcheme that is practieable and at- 
_ tended with no inconvenience. z..let him pro- 
duce it, and let the circles be immediately abo- 
liſhed. In the mean time, however, let us, if 
it be neceflary, permit thoſe to paſs away the 
night in drinking, who might otherwiſe ſpend 
it in ſomething worſe... TI Re 
All kind of intemperance is undoubtedly vi- 
_cious, and particularly that which deprives jus cf 
the nobleſt of our facuities. Exceſſive drinking 
debaſes a man, alienates his reaſon, at leaft for 
a a time, and in the end deſtroys it. And yet the 
love of wine is not in itſelf a crime, and indeed 
3s ſeldom the cauſe. of committing crimes. It 
tenders a man rather ſtupid than wicked; and, 
for one ſhort quarrel it may occaſion, it gives 
birth to a hundred laſting attachments, Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, bottle-companions are frank and 
generous z they are moſt of them ingenuous, 


triendly, honeſt, faithful, brave, good ſort of . 


people, if we except their peculiar foible. Can 
ſo much be ſaid in favour of any other vice that 
might be ſubſtituted in the room of this ? Or 
would any one pretend that the inhabitants of a 
whole city ſhould be entirely faultleſs? How 
many real vices are often couched under appa- 


rent virtues? The man of virtue is ſober ſrom - 


temperance, the knave from art and deſign. In 
a country of corrupt morals, of intrigues, con- 


ſpiracies, and adulteries, men are fearful of that 


ſtate of unreſervedneſs wherein the heart indiſ- 
ereetly unboſoms all its ſecrets. Indeed the 
people who moſt abhor drunkenneſs, are the 
Us * : | : - : ; : + v of 
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whoſe intereſt it is moſt to guard themſelves a- 


inſt it. It Switzerland it is almoſt in eſteem; 


| at Naples it is looked upon with horror: but in 


fat, which is moſt to be feared? the open in- 
temperance of the Swiſs, or the reſerved ſobriety 


of the Italian? afar dll 
Il again fay, it is undoubtedly better to be ſo- 


ber and honeſt, not only for one's own ſake, but 
for that of 6 for whatever is bad in mo- 
rals, is ſtill as bad in politics. But the divine 


attends only to its conſequences to individuals, | 


the magiſtrate only to its confequences to the 
public. The former has in view that perfec- 


tion of man, which man will never attain to, 


the latter the welfare of the ſtate, as far as it is 
attainable. It does not follow, therefore, that 


every thing juſtly cenſured in the pulpit, deſerves 


to be puniſhed by the laws. There never was 
a nation deſtroyed by the inordinate uſe of wine, 


but all have periſhed through a licentious uſe of 
women. The reafon of this difference is clear; 
the firſt of theſe two vices diverts people from 


practiſing others, whereas the fecond generates 
all the reſt. The differenee of ages hath alſo a 


great influence in this affair. Wine is leſs temp- 

ting and leſs depreſſive to youth: their warmth 
of blood inſtils other deſires During the reign 
of the paſſions, a fingle ſpark from one will ſet 
the reſt in a flame: reaſon: is clouded at its very 


dawn; a man grows impatient of its reſtraint 


before he hath borne the yoke of the laws. But 
when the freezing blood of age ſeeks relief, and 
finds an animating” warmth in the gentrous li- 
quor that recruits the ſpirits *:. if the old man 


11% 


: Plato, in his laws, allows the uſe of wine to old men only ;: 


and he even allows them ſometimes to indulge themſelves in it: 
to an excels. _ TY = 
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ſhould even abuſe this agreeable remedy, what 
is it? He hath already diſcharged his duty to 
8 and deprives it only of the lees and 
dregs of lite. He is, doubtleſs, much to blame, 
as he ceaſes, before his death, to act the part of 
a citizen. But the debauchee à to women, ne- 
ver commences citizen; declaring himſelf rather 
a Public enemy, by the ſeduCtion of his accom- 
pliees, by the example and effect of his licentious 
manners, and above all by that pernicious ſy- 
ſtem of morality which he does not fail to pro- 
pagate in his own juſtification. It had been'bet- 
ter certainly that he had never exiſted.  _ 
From the paſſion for gaming, there ariſes a 
more dangerous abuſe, but which is eaftly pre- 
vented or ſuppreſſed. This is an affair of police, 
whieh can with more eaſe and propriety inſpect 
. the conduct of the circles than that of private 
houſes... Public opinion may alſo have a great 
effect in this matter; and whenever games of ac- 
_ tivity. and exerciſe come into faſhion, cards, 
dice, and hazard, will infallibly go out. I cannot 
believe indeed, whatever may be pretended, that 
ſuch idle and tricking methods of getting mo- 
ney ever will obtain much among a ſenſible 
and induſtrious people, who know too well the 
value of their time and money to throw both a- 
way together. %%% ons on ts, 
Let us then keep our circles with their incon- 
veniences: for theſe inconvenienecs are not the 
fault of the circles themſelves, but of the people 
compoſing them; and there is no inſtitution in 
_ ſociety under which the ſame defects are pro- 
ductive of leſs. pernicious conſequences. I ſay 
again, let vs not go in ſearch for chimerical 
perfection; but for the beſt ſtate of things that 
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can be obtained, according to the nature of man 


and the conſtitution of ſociety. I ſhould ſay, 


indeed, to ſome nations, Down. with all your 


clubs and cireles, take away every barrier of de- 


cency between the ſexes, endeavour to reach 


the height of corruption; but to you, my fellow - 
citizens, I ſay, Avoid being corrupted, if it be 


not already too late. Be cautious of taking th 
firſt ſtep, which is ever followed by another; an 
reflect, that it is much more eaſy to preſerve good 


morals than to reſtrain bad. 


In two years time, the play-houſe will have 


ſubverted every thing. The town cannot divide 
itſelf among fo many amuſements: the play- 

will diſſolve the latter: they will detach too ma- 
ny of their members; and the reſt will be too 
little aſſiduous in their attendance, to ſupport 
thoſe aflociations for any length of. time. The 
meeting of both ſexes daily in the ſame place; 
the parties which will be formed to that end; 


the manners which they will ſee. deſcribed on 
the ſtage, and which they will endeavour to imi- 


tate; the exhibition of the ladies, dreſſed up in 
their beſt attire, and placed in the front of the 
boxes, as in a ſhop-window to invite cuſtomers ;, 
the concourſe of young fellows, who on their fide 
alſo will come to ſhew themſelves, and think it 
much finer to figure away at the theatre than on 
the parade; the little appointments of the fe- 
males to ſupper, though it were only with the 
actreſſes; in a word, that contempt af the an- 


cient cuſtoms which will reſult from the adop- 


tion of new ones: all this will preſently ſubſti- 


tute the agreeable manner of living at Paris, and 
. the rrifling airs of the French, in the room of 


our 
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our ancient Swiſs ſimplicity; and I very much 
doubt whether Parifans would long preſerve a 
taſte for the government of Geneva. 1 


1 were wrong to diſſemble: our intentions 


are as yet good; but our morals are viſibly on 
the decline, and we are following at a diſtance 


\ the footſteps of thoſe very people whoſe fate we 
yet have reafon to dread. I am affured, for e- 


ample, that the education of our youth is in 


general much better than formerly; which can- 
2 however, but by ſhewing that 


not be 

they make better citizens. It is certain, that 
our little maſters are taught to make a more 
graceful bow; that they are taught to hand the 
ladies more politely, and to ſay a number of 
pretty things to them; for which, if I had my 
will, they ſhould be beartily whipped. It is cer- 


tain they take more readily on them to ſpeak, 


to aſk queſtions, to interrupt grown perſons in 
their diſcourſe, and to be troubleſome to every 
body they come near. All this, it is ſaid, tends 
to form them. I grant it forms them to be very 
impertinent; and of all the things they learn by 
theſe means, this is the only one they never for- 
get. But this is not all. In order to keep them 
conſtantly near the women, as play-things for 
their amuſement, care is taken to educate them 


exactly in the ſame manner: thus they are kept 
_ _ from'the fun, the wind, the rain, and the duſt, 


that they may never, be able hereafter to ſupport 
any of the inconveniencies of the weather. As 
they can got however be ſecluded entirely from 
the preſſure of the external air, care is taken to 
prevent their feeling it, till it hath loft half its 
elaſticity. Thus they are deprived of all exer- 

eile, robbed of their faculties, and — 
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good for. nothing but the purpoſe for which they 
are thus prepoſterouſly educated ; while the only 


ding the women require of theſe pitiful flaves, 


is, to have them devoted to their ſervice, in the 
manner of the Orientals. When I was laſt at 
Geneva, I ſaw ſeveral of theſe young ladies in 
breeches, with white teeth, ſoft hands, ſhrill 
yoices, and pretty green umbrellos in their 
hands, aukwardly affecting the cbarafters of men. 


When I was a boy, we were more groſs and in- 


delicate: educated in a ruſtic manner, children 


had no apprehenfions of ſpoiling their complee- 
tions, nor were they afraid of the inclemencies 
of the weather to which they had been early in- 


ured. Their fathers took them into the country 
with them, carried them a-hunting, and into 
all their ruftic exerciſes and companies. Timid 


and modeſt before perſons in years, they were 
bold and quarrelſome enough jamong; one ano- 
ther. They were not afraid of diſordering their 


eurled loeks; but challenged each other to 
wreſtle, to run, or to fight: they fought alſo in 
good earneſt 3 ſometimes hurt themſelves conſi- 
derably; and then crying, ſhook. hands, and 


made all up. They would often come home 


ſweating and out of breath, with their clothes 
torn off their backs, like true flovens as they 


were. But then theſe ſlovens of boys grew up 


to be men, who have at heart the love of their 


country, and in their veins that blood which they 


are read go ſpill in its defence. God grant we 
le 


may be able to ſay as much of thoſe little: ſmug 


gentry, our preſent youth; and that theſe men 


” 


at fifteen may not turn out children at thirty! 
_ Happily they are not all of this kind. 

of them have preſerved that ancient 2 
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which is at once the preſerver of a good conſti- 
tution and of good morals. Even thoſe, whom 
a too tender education hath rendered effeminate 
for ſome time, will be reduced to the neceſſity, 
as they grow up, to comply with the cuſtoms and 
manners of their fellow. countrymen. The one 
will loſe their rudeneſs in a commerce with the 


world, and the other gain ſtrength by exerciſe; 
thus all, 1 hope, will become what their anceſ- 
tors former] were, or at leaſt what their fathers 
1 * let us not flatter ourſelves with 


now are. 
preſervi ur liberty, if we renounce thoſe 
4 which it was acquired. 1 5 
To return to our comedians, whom we will 
"ſuppoſe, though in reality I think it impoſſible, 
to have ſucceeded in their deſign. Their very 
ſucceſs muſt attack our: conſtitution: and that 
not only in an indire& manner, by hurting our 
morals; but directly, by diſturbing that equilibri- 
um, which ought to prevail in the different parts 


of a ſtate, in order to an. the proper ſitu- 


| tion of the whole. 
Oat of many reaſons that might be alledged, 
| 1 ſhall content myſelf with one, which is better 
adapted to the majority, | becauſe it is confined 
to conſiderations of money and intereſt, more 
ſtriking to vulgar minds than moral effects; of 
which and their cauſes they are incapacitated to 


ſee the connection, as well as of their e 


on the deſtiny of a ſtate. 

Thbeatres, where they meet with f ceſs, pony 
be confidered as a kind of tax; which, thoug| 
voluntarily paid, is not the leſs burdenſome to 
the people; as it lays them open to the conſtant 
temptation to an expence which they cannot re- 


* "This tax is a- deſtruQuve ing! not yy 
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becauſe it produces nothing to the ſovereign ; 
but becauſe the expence is not tionably 
divided among the public; the poor being load - 
ed beyond their abilities, and the rich being fur - 
niſhed with a leſs: coſtly amuſement than they 
would otherwiſe maintain. To prove this, wre 
need only reflect on the difference in the price 
of the places, which are not, nor cannot be, 
proportionate to the fortunes of the people who 
fill them. At the French comedy, the firſt 
boxes and the ſtage are generally four livres, 
and are ſometimes enhanced a third: the pit is 
thirty ſons, and they have even attempted ſome- 
times to raiſe it. Now it cannot be pretended, _ 
that the income of the rich, who fit in the box- 4, 
es, is not more than four times the income of 
thoſe who fit in the pit. Generally ſpeaking, 
the former are exceſſively opulent, and the 
greater part of the latter are actually indigent *. 
| f is in this caſe, as. it is in that of duties laid 
on corn, wine, falt, and other neceſſaries of 
life; which have at firſt fight the appearance of 
equity, but are in fact very iniquitous. For the 
poor, who can afford to ſpend no more * 
5 3 55 11 


Nay, were the prices of places ſettled in proportion to 
that of fortunes, this would not bring things to an equality. 
The inferior places, being rated too low, would be left to the 
populace, while every man above that claſs would ſpend 
more than he ought for a more reſpectable ſeat. This may 
be remarked even in the theatrical booths at our fairs. © The 
reaſon of this diſorder is, that the firſt places are then a fixed 
term, which cannot be removed; while the others are con- 
ſtantly drawing nearer to it, without a poſſibility of poeventarge 
their approach. The poor man conſtantly endeavours to ſur- 
Pals his twenty ſous ; but the rich one has no where to fly to, 
beyond his four livres. He muſt, therefore, let the poor ap- 
n whether he will or not; and though his pride ſuller 

7 it, his purſe is the gainer. „ 
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"ſufficient for bare neceffaries, are at three-fourths 
—_ ExPENCe for itaxes; while mere neceſſa - 

_ ries being the leaſt part of the expences of the 
—— 97 dae. ly feel the duty . Thus he Wo 
poſſeſſes little, pays a great deal in taxes; 

and he who poſſeſſes a great deal, pays but little. 
1 do not ſec, for m wes. any equity in this. 

Will it be aſked, Who compels a poor man to 
go to the play at all ? I ſhall anſwer, firſt, Thoſe 
who eſtabliſn them, and lay the temptation in 
his way: ſecondly, His very poverty itſelf, which, 
condemning him to inceſſant labour, renders 
ſome relaxation the more neceſſary for him to 
ſupport it. He does not think himſelf unhappy 

in working, however, when he ſees every body 

ellſe do the fame; but will he not think it cruel 
that an induſtrious man ſhould be deprived of 

. the e ” of the 1 He therefore 

: them: -w recreation 

3 — oeconomical in the — Jar 

poveriſhes the poor, either by a real increaſe of 

-ExPences, or at leaſt by giving him a diſguſt to 
labour, as I have already explained. 

From theſe additional refleQions it evidently 
follows, in my opinion, that our modern thea- 
tres, at which perſons pay money for their ad- 

mittance, have a tendency to increaſe the ine- - 
quality of fortune among individuals; thougn 
leſs pereeptibly, I muſt confeſs, in great capi- 

i tals, than in ſuch a fall 155 as ours. n 

| I 
FOE. at Hence i ha Seren. their tors, of Bd, 
the neceſſaries of life, that the poor may be ually ſtarved, 

and the rich have no reaſon to complain. If the fmalleſt ob- 

ject of pomp ar luxury were attacked, they would think the 


natidn undone ; but provided the great live at their caſe, what 
ras". « abba 6 
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L grant that this inequality, carried to a certain 
degree, may have its advantages; you mult cer- 
tainly grant, on the other hand, that it ought 
to have its bounds, particularly: in a ſmall ſtate, 


and more particularly in a republic. In a mo- 
narchy, where all orders of people are interme- 


diately arranged between the prince and the po- 


pulace, it is a matter of indifferenee for men to 


remove from one tank to another; becauſe 
their place is ſoon ſupplied by others, and the 
But in a democra- 
y, where the ſubjects. and ſovereign are only 
the ſame perſons conſidered under different re- 


lations, the minority no ſooner. grow. richer than 
the majority, than the, ſtate. is ruined and muſt 


change its form. Now, whether. the pwr 
row wealthier,,,or,the poor {till poorer,. the di 
e between their fortunes. increaſeth equal- 


5 ly and this difference, carried beyond its due 


roportion, is what deſtroys e Ar 
o ve mentioned. 


In monarchies, no menkh can raiſe a private 5 


man above the prince; but in a republic it may 
eaſily ſet him above the laws: in which caſe the 


government has no longer any influence, but 


che trick man is the. actual ſoverei n. This be- 


ing indiſputable, it remains to be conſidered, 
whether the inequality of private fortunes with 


us is not carried as far as it can be wichout a- 
10 the baſis of the republic. 


L refer the deciſion of this point to thoſe who 
ate re better acquainted than I am, with our conſti- 
tution, and the proportions of our fortunes. 


All L Know is this, that as things. take from 


time 10 Fins a, natural tendency. to this i inequa- 


ty, f ucceſhvel ce to its laſt m, it 
8 2 — eie, del 
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is highly imprudent to accelerate it by eſta- 
dichtere that will increaſe” that tendeney. 
The great Sully, who had an affection for us, 
was ſo good as to tell us, that playhouſes and 
public entertainments in every ſmall republic, 


and particularly at Genera, were deſtructive to 


the ſtate. e bags 3464. 
If now the We intitution 0 A e 


would be ſo very detrimental to us, what can 


we ſuppoſe would be the effect of the plays re- 
preſented there? Even the advantages thence 
_ ariſing to a people for whom they were origi- 
nally Lame, would turn out to our preju- 


Ace in giving us for inſtruction what was gi- 


ven them as'cenſure, or at leaſt in direQtirig our 


taſte and inclination toward thoſe things which, 

of all others in the world, would ſuit us leaſt. 
Tragedy would repreſent to us the actions of he- 
roes and tyrants. And what have we to do with 
theſe? © Are we formed either to encourage or 


become ſuch? It will inſpire in us a vain ad- 


miration of power and grandeur. And of what 
uſe will this be? Shall we be thence either 
more great or powerful? Of what conſequence 
is it to us to go and learn the duty of kings at the 
theatre, while we neglect our own duty at home? 
Will che empty admiration of theatrical virtues 
ſupply the” want of fimplicity and modeſty, 
which are charafteriſtic of a good citizen? Co- 
medy, on the other hand, inſtead of ridding us 
of our pteſent race of impertinents, will infect 


us with freſh'ones 3 it will perſuade us, that we 


are to blame to defpiſe vices | which are in ſuch 
High eſteem elſewhere. Let a Marquis be ever 
Jo abſurd and extravagant, ſtill he is a Marquis. 
Po bür i imagine how this title ſounds i in 4 coun- 

* 
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try ſo happy as to have no Marquiſſes of its own 5 
and who knows how many trades- people may 
take it into their heads to follow the faſhion in 
imitating the Marquiſſes of the laſt century? I 
ſhall not repeat what I have already ſaid of the 
raillery conſtantly thrown on probity, of the 
conſtant triumph of artful vice, and the conti: 
nued example of treating wickedneſs with plea- 
ſantry. How pernicious muſt ſuch leſſons be 
to a people who retain the ſentiments of natural 
rectitude, Who conceive a villain to be always 
_ deſpicable; and that an honeſt man is never a 
proper object of ridicule! Did Plato baniſn 
Homer from” his republic, and ſhall we admit 
of Moliere in ours? Can any thing worſe ever 
happen to us, than to reſemble the people he 
. deſcribes, or even thoſe which he repreſents as 


I conceive enough hath been already ſaid on 
tuis head. Nor have I a better opinion of the he- 
roes of Racine; thoſe heroes ſo well dreſſed, and 
ſo paſſionately loving; who, under the pretenc e 
of virtue and fortitude, exhibit only examples 
of young perions given up to gallantry and effe - 

minacy, and in ſhort. to every thing capable 
of enervating a man and rendering him remiſs 
with regard to bis duties. The French theatre 
breathes nothing but the tender paſſion: this 
truly is the great virtue to which all others are 
ſacrificed, or which, is at leaſt, preſented. in the 
faireſt light to the ſpectators. I do not ſay the 
poets are wrong in this. A man without paſ- 
ſions is a chimera: the drama becomes intereſt- 
ing ſolely from the effect of the paſſions; while 
the heart is not engaged by the paſſions that no 
way affect it, nor by thoſe which it diſapproves 
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in others, notwithſtanding it may be equally 
ſubjeck to them itſelf. The love. of mankind 
and of our country are ſentiments that moſt af- 
ſect thoſe who are ſubject to their influence; 


but when theſe two paſſions are (extinguiſhed, 


there remains nothing but that of Love, pro- 


perly fo called, to ſupply its place; z becauſe its 


attractions are more natural, and it is leſs eafi- 


ly effaced from the heart than all others. It is 
not, however, equally adapted to all men; but 


is to be admitted rather as a ſupplement ' to vir- 
tous ſentiments, than as a virtuous ſentiment 
itſelf, and to be admitted for its'own ſake. Not 
that it is diſcommendable in itſelf, any more 
han any other well · regulated paſſion; but, be- 


_ cauſe its e are ane and ao i. 


vitable. 


The work Ry 1s be whe had himſelf 


the moſt. from the reſt of- mankind, and who 


concentrates his affections within N 3 the 
beſt is he who moſt diffuſes thoſe affections among 


his fellow · creatures. Now it were better for a 


man to love a /miſtreſs than to love nobody. 
But if a man hath a tender affection for bis re- 


lations, his friends, his country and mankind, 


he debaſes himſelf by an irregular attachment, 


which is preſently injurious to the others, and 


is infallibly preferred to them: It is on this 


principle I ſay, that there are countries, whoſe 
morals are ſo corrupt, that it would be happy 


for the people if they could reach ſo high as the _ 
paſſion of love; and that there are others again 
whoſe morals are ſo good, that it is a pity they 
ſhould deſcend ſo low; among the latter of 
which, I flatter myſelf, I may rank my own 


country. Add * * the Gght of m_— 
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of too delicate a nature is more dangerous for 
us than to any other people; becauſe we are 
naturally too much addicted to the paſſion of 
love. The Genevan conceals, under a ſtiff and 

phlegmaric air and deportment, an ardour of diſ- 
; tion, which is much eaſier excited than re- 

rained.; In this reſidence of. reaſon-and good 
ſenſe, we are no ſtrangers to beauty, nor to its 
influence. The leaven of melancholy often 
gives fermentation to love; the men being but 
too ſubject to violent paſſions, as the women 
are to inſpire them. The fatal effects which 
they have ſometimes produced, alſo, ſhew but 


too plainly the, danger of exciting them by ſoft. 


and affeCting repreſentations. The heroes in 
ſome pieces, it is true, make their love ſubmit 
to duty; but even then, though we admire their 


fortitude, we approve their weakneſs. We 


learn leſs to intimate their courage, than to ex- 
poſe ourſelves to the circumſtances of on. 
in need of it. 

It is true, in ſuch a caſe there is greater room 
* the exerciſe of virtue; but he who wilfully 
runs into danger, deſerves to fall. Love, even 
love itſelf, puts on: its maſk; to ſurpriſe us; it 
drefles itſelf up in the enthuſſaſm and aſſumes 
the language of virtue; and when our error is 
diſcovered, it is always too late to retract. How 
many worthy men are there, who were at. firſt 
generous and tender lovers, that have been ſe- 
duced by falſe appearances to become vile cor- 
rupters of innocence, without morals, without 


regard to conjugal fidelity or to tie ſacred ties 


of friendſhip. Happy is he who, when he is 


on the brink. of a precipice, is able to check 


himſelf and fave his fall. But is it when weare 
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on full ſpeed, wet oe are-expeRed to ftop ſhort 

in our career? Are we to learn to ſubdue the 

| paſſion of love, by laying ourſelves conſtantly 

open to its tenderneſs? One may eaſily triump 

| over a ſlight inclination : but, if there be a man 

$3 who hath felt the real influence of that paſſion, 

; and hath been able to overcome it; if ſuch a 
mortal exiſts, I ſay, he may well be Feen 
for pretending to virtue. 

Thus, in Whatever light we take a view of 
this matter, we are conſtantly ſtruck with the 
ſame truth. The whole merit and uſe of thea- 
trical performances, even with regard to thoſe 
people for whom they are adapted, will, with 
reſpect to us, become highly: prejudicial; not 
excepting the very taſte which we'may imagine 
we derive from them; and which will be only A 
falfe taſte, without diſcernment or delicacy, in- 
judiciouſly ſubſtituted among us for the ſolidity 
of reaſon. Taſte depends on 'a variety of cir- 
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cumſtances. The attempts at imitation which In 
we ſee at the theatre, the compariſons we make ſer 
there, the reflections on the art of pleaſing the pu 
audience, may make it bud, but nexer will 8 
cauſe it to blow in full perfection. This re- in 
- quires that men ſhould live in great cities; it dr; 
requires luxury and the fine arts, an intimate ſel 
1 commerce between fellow. citizens: it requires mi 


gallantry, and even debauchery; in fine, it re- 
quires the vices which we are forced to render 
agreeable, and by doing which we are led to an 
the inveſtigation of every thing that is ſo. Part 
of theſe things we ſhall always want, and we 


ought to tremble at the Thoughts of acquiring tin” 
the other. 7 lac: 
We an have comedians, but what kind of | 


CO» 
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cotmedians? Will a good company come and 
ſettle immediately in a town that has only twen - 
y four thouſand inhabitants? We ſhall at firſt, 
efore, have but bad ones, and ſhall thenee 
be for ſome time bad judges of their performan- 
ces: and are we to improve them, or they us ? 
We may have good pieces; but receiving them 
as ſuch on the nuthoriry of others, we ſhall dif- 
penſe with inquiring into their merit, and ſhall 
learn as little by ſeeing them acted, as by read - 
ing them. We ſhall not be the leſs fond, how- 
ever, of ſetting up for connoifſeurs and thea- 
trical critics; we ſhall not be the leſs forward to 
take upon us to decide for our money; which 
will only render us the more ridiculous. There 
is nothing ridiculous in our wanting taſte, when 
we deſpiſe it: but it is greatly ſo to pride our- 
ſelves in having a taſte, when it is a bad one. 
And after all, what is in reality this ſo much 
boalted taſte? The art of judging. of trifles. 
In ſact, when we have ſo great an object to pre- 
ſerve as our liberty, every this; elſe. is AE 
. 

I ſee but one remedy againſt theſe numerous 
inconveniencies: which is, for us to ſuit our 
dramas to our ſtage, by compoſing them our- 
ſelves, and having authors before we have co- 
medians. „ | p 

For it is not proper we ſhould be ſhewn all 
kinds of imitation, but only ſuch as are decent 
and becoming freemen *, Certain it is, that 


plays, 


* Si quis bras! in rente urbem venerit, qui animi fapien- 
tia, in omnes poſſit ſeſe veriere formas, et omnia imitari, vo- 
lueritque poemata ſua oſtentare, venerabimur quidem ipſum, ut 
ſacrum, admirabilem, et jucundum: dicemus autem none elle 
ejuſmodi * in republica Bolte, neque fas eſſe ui jofit 3 
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plays, founded, like thoſe of the Greeks, on the 


paſt misfortunes of their country, or the preſent 


faults of the people, might afford very uſeful 
inſtitutions to an audience. But who are to be 


he heroes of our tragedies? A Berthelier or a 
Levrery“? Moſt worthy citizens] ye were doubt- 
leſs heroes; but, debaſed by your obſcurity, 


your vulgar names diſhonour your great ſouls; 


nor are we ourſelves great enough to admire 
| 7 Who ſhall be our tyrants? Shall they 
8 


entlemen of the ſpoon +! Biſhops of Gene- 


va! Counts of Savoy | the anceſtors of a houſe, 


with which we have lately entered into a 
and which we are thence bound to reſpect 1 1 


deu not anſwer lea at chat _—_ 3 ago the 
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e aliam urbem, unguento caput 325 perungentes | 
| Linaque coronantes. Nos antem auſteriori, minuſque jucundo 


utemur poeta, fabularumque fictore, utilitatis gratia, qui decori 
nobis rationem exprimat, et quæ dici debent dicat in his for- 
mulis quas a principio pro legibus tulimus, quando cives eru- 
dire aggreſſi ſumus, / Plat. de Rep. lib. 3ß7f . 
Philibert Berthelier was the Cato of our country: ; with 
this difference, that public liberty began with the one, and 
ended with the other. He had a tame weaſel -at the time he 
was put under arreſt. When he delivered up his ſword,” it was 


with that eaſe and placidity which becomes virtue in diſgrace : : 


after which he continued to play with his weaſel, without deign- 
ing to make any reply to the th ſults of his guards. He- died, 
as 2 martyr to liberty ſhould die 
John Levrery was the Favo, the copyiſt, of Berthelier, n not 
merely by a . imitation of his ſpeech and manners, b 
by a calm reſignation to Providente: wal knowing, that the 
example of his deuth would be more uſeful io his country than 
bis life. Before he mounted the ſcaffold, he wrote the follow- 


ing epitaph'on the wall” of the br. which had been made 
tor his predeceſſor: 


Nee mihi mors nocuit ? ? virtus poſt fata vireſcit . 
c cruce, nec ſævi gladio, perit illa tyranni. 5 8 


1 This was an aſſociation of gentlemen of Savoy, bo 4025 
Av 0 plunder the city of Geneva; and; as a token of their 


b uſed to wear * bung about their necks. 


. ne mad 
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devil and Antichriſt would not hare been in- 


troduced as perſons of the drama. Among the 


Greeks, who were notwithſtanding a people of 
gen levity, patriotiſm was always a grave and 

ous ſubject; but in this ludicrous age, when 
almoſt every thing but power is turned into ridi- 
cule, people venture to talk of heroiſm only in 
great monarchies, while it is alone to be found 
in petty republics. © | 

As to comedy, we muſt not 10 Weh asthink 

of it. It would produce at Geneva a prodigious 
deal of miſchief; ſerving as an inſtrument to 
faction, party, and private revenge. Our city 


is {0 ſmall, that a deſcription of manners the 


moſt general would preſently degenerate into 


perſonal ſatire. The example of ancient Athens, 


a city incomparably more populous than Geneva, 
affords a very ſttiking leffon. It was the ſtage 
that prepared the way for the banifhment of 
E. of their Fo men, and for the death of 


So- 


. A read, when 1 was a boy, a low tra- 
5 wherein the devil himſelf was one of the Dramatis Per- 
ſonæ. I was informed that this play having been once acted, 
this perſona age when he came upon the ſtage appeared double, 
as if the real d 
mimic him, and that the ſpeftators'were ſtruck with a con 
nation which put an end to the performance. This is moſt 
undoubtedly a ridiculous ſtory, and will appear much more to 
at Paris than at Geneva. On the. ſuppoſition, however, that 

it be true, there was ſomething trul theatrical i in eff AE 
appearance which had a ſtriking effect. 

I can, imagine but one object more Gmply terrible, iz. th t 
of the hand appearing on the wall and writing unintelli 
characters, at the feaſt of Belſhazzar. The very idea Fon this 


is enough to make one's hair ſtand on end. It appears to me, 


that our dramatic poets fall very ſhort of theſe ſublime inven-. 
tions: they make. a noiſe indeed behind the ſcenes, with a. 
view to frighten us, but without effect. 

Every thing ought not to be expoſed to view, even on the. 
ltagez it is the imagination only that rack be allected. 
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refed b Hi on on, b the: fir, Renton _ 


Theſpis, © 1 his at leaſt is. certain, with reſ 
to Geneva, that it will be a very {4 cit 


omen to ſce i its citizens. converted into wits, and 
employed in writing French verſes and comedies; 


a taſk for which we neither have, nor ever hall 


hape, proper talents... But, let Mr. de. N 


condefcend to favour. us with, tragedies, after the 


ſame models as the death of Cæfar, or cſt. 
act of Brutus; and, if we muſt abſolutely have 


a theatre, let him engage to ſupply i it 0 
with the productions ah. his gEenLusy and to hve. 
as long as his writing“. net linghten 

"INE ſubjects of all theſe. o-# WE thing ought, 


in my opinion, to be maturely conſidered, be- 


fore we take into the account that paſion for. 
dreſs and diſſipation, with which the example of 
the-comedians muſt neceffarily infect our youth. 

This example will alſo have an additional effect: 

ſor if, generally ſpeaking, the laws are inſuffi - 
cient to ſtem the torrent of vices ariſing imme 
diarely | from the nature of the circumſtance it- 


ſelf, as I think I have ſhewn, how much more 


inſufficent will they be with us, when the ve 
firſt proof of it is to be the eſtabliſhment of a 
company of comedians ? It is not, in fact, the 
comedians that are to introduce this ale for 
diſſipation ;' onthe contrary, i it is this taſte which 
paves the way for the reception and introduction 


of the comedians; while they, on the other 


hand, will contribute only to ſtrengthen an in- 


clination already ſormed; and which, having 
e them admittance, will 9 them for a 


— 
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better reaſon to'be continued with all their in- 
conveniencies. 353 

I proceed conſtantly on che kappe den, that 
the comedians will be able to get an eaſy liveli- 
hood in ſo ſmall a city; and ſay farther, that, if 
ever they come to be reſpected, as you conceive, 
in a country where almoſt every body is on an 
equality, the conſequence will bez that they muſt 
partake of this equality; and obtain by degrees 
the public favour, which they will very natural 
Iy acquire. They will not be checked and awed 
into reſpect, as in other places, by the great, 
whoſe protection they ſeek, and whom they are 
therefore aftaid to offend. "Thi: No rl 
reſtrain them; do you ſa 2 Be it Bat theſe 
magiſtrates will be e a8 ane! been private 
people, and perhaps intimate with theſe play- 


ers: their children alſo may have entered into 


the ſame intimacies, and their wives may be fond 
of pleaſure. All theſe connections form fo ma- 
ny openings to protection and indulgence, which 
it will he impoſſible to keep hae guarded. 
The comedians by this means will be preſently 
certain of impunity, and will procure'the like 
for their imitators 3 it is with them the diforder 
will begin, but we know not with whom it will 
have an end. Our women and young people, 
the rich and idle, will join their party, in order 
to evade the laws by which they are reſtrained, 
and to encourage their licentioufneſs, while every 
one will think. he is ſtudying his own pleaſures 
in providing for their ſecurity. . And who, will 
dare to ſtem ſuch a torrent? Nobody, except 
ſome rigid old parſon, whoſe remonſtrances will 
be deſpiled, and whoſe gravity and good ſenſe 
will be looked upon as moroſeneſs and W 
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br „ youth. In 3 word, Imake 


no . if the comedians eee ns wack 


3 


noon will become 1 — . of a com- 
pany of ſtage-players ! My pen is ready to fall 


 from,my; hand at this thought. Let the event 
fe ee at What diſtance von will, or let me 
conceived. ta haye carried my apprehenſions | 


too ſar, I haye but a word more to ſay.  Hap- 
pen what will, either theſe gentry muſt reform 
their manners by living among us, or we muſt 
corrupt ours by living with them. When this 
alternative ſhall be no longer formidable, the co: 
medians may come as ſoon as they will; it W. 
not be in their power to hurt us. 

8 Sir, are the reflections I LY to pr 
ond to lay before you and the public, in rela- 
tion to a queſtion which you thought proper to 
diſcuſs under an article, which was in m ptr 
nion quite foreign to the purpo ſe., But, 


my arguments ſhould be in fact leſs ſolid pct 


they appeat to me, and therefore. inſufficient. to 
counterbalance yours; you muſt yet agree with 


me, that in ſo is a ſtate as the Republic, of | 


COTM TY; rer 21 | „et 13 5 Ft, * Gene- 
4 1 3 F & * - > 


e gt to, be obſerved, that, in \onlier ts Mppert 
theatre at Geneva, bur paſſion for its entertainment muſt be 


x eneſſive z if it be only moderate, the'play-houſe muſk ih | 
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Senera, all innovations muſt be dangerous; 
and that they ſhould never be made without ** | 
cogent reaſons. Now I ſhould be glad to know = | 

the urgent motives of this. What ate thoſe dif. 1 
orders which ſhould oblige us to have recourſe | 
to fo dangerous an expedient? Are we undone 
if we do not adopt this meaſure? Is our city ſo 
extenſive, that it is impoſſible for our ſtate to 
ſubſiſt any longer without theatrical entertain- 
ments? Will you ſay that it tolerates worſe ? 
even ſuch as are ſhocking to good taſte as weil 
as morality ? But there is a very wide difference 
betwixt the bare exhibition of vice, and adirect - 
attack on virtue; the latter depending not fo 
much on the nature of the entertainment, as on 

the impreſſion made by it. In this ſenfe, what 
afhnity or connection is there between a few 
temporary drolls at a fair, and the conſtant a - 
muſements of an eſtabliſhed theatre; between 
the buffoonery of a mountebank, and the regular 
exhibitions of the drama; between dirty booths 
erected: to divert the populace a day or two, and 
a decent theatre where genteel people expect 
to be inſtructed? One kind of theſe amuſements 
is of no conſequence, being forgotten the next 
day; while the other is an object of great im- 

_ portance, mcriting the whole attention of go- 
yernment. It is permitted to amuſe children in 
all countries, and everyone that has a mind toit 
may be a child when he pleaſes without any great 
inconvenience. If ſuch diverſions are taſteleſs, 
ſo much the better; the people will be the ſooner 
tired of them : if they are groſs and indelicate, 
they will be leſs ſeductive. Vice ſeldom. gains 
ground by tranſgreſſing the bounds of modeſty, 
but generally by diſguifing itſelf under a decent 

Vol. VIII. | | G a ap- 
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appearance; and with regard to obſcenity, it is 
1 Certainly more impolite than it is immoral. It 
= is for this reaſon that the moſt corrupt nations 

are always the moſt ſcrupulous and refined in 
oo  - their language and expreſſions, Was it ever 
It perceived that the entertainments exhibited in 
Ak fairs and market-places, had much effected on 
the minds of thoſe young people who went to 
ſee them? This is expected only from the po- 
liſhed converſation of the ſtage; and it would be 
a great deal better for a young girl to ſee an 
hundred drolls at a fair, than to be once preſent _ 
25 at the repreſentation of the oracll mee. 
7 Not but that 1 oon, with regard to myſelf, 
| that 1 ſhould be glad we could do without even 
thoſe drolls; and chat all of us, great and ſmall, 
could learn to derive our pleaſures and duties 
from ourſelves and our ſtation in life. But it 
does not follow, that, becauſe we ought to ba- 
miſh our mountebanks and puppet-ſhews, we 
ſhould introduce a company of comedians.” You 
Have in your own country an example of the city 
of Marſeilles having ſtood out long againſt the 
like innovation, oppoſing even the repeated or- 
ders of the miniſtry in its favour; hence plainly 
fhewing it ſtill preſerved the memory, and breath- 
ed the ſpirit, of its ancient liberty. What a ftri- 
king inſtance is this to a city4till in poſſeſſionof 
Above all things, however, we ſhould never 
think of forming an eſtabliſhment of this kind 
| in the way of effay, and with a view to its ſup- 
| preſſion when found to be attended with incon- 
| Beniencies; for theſe are not ſo eaſily removed as 
the object that gives riſe to them. Theſe ef - 
= ſccts will remain when the cauſe is no more; 
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and indeed no ſooner begin to be ſelt, than they 


are already paſt remedy. When our taſte and 
manners are once corrupted, they will not be ſo 
ceaſily reformed; but our pleaſures, our inno- 
cent pleaſures, will loſe their charms : the thea· 


tre wall make us diſlike them for ever. Avoca- 
tion from buſineſs once become neceſſary, we 
mall not know how to fill up our vacant hours, 
which will render us burdenſome to ourſelves :- 
the comedians will leave us in a ſtate of liſtleſ- 
neſs,” which will be a pledge of their return, 
and compel us to recal them, or to do ſtill 
worſe. We ſhall do ill to erect a theatre; we 
mall do ill in ſuffering it to ſubſiſt when erect- 
ed; we ſhall do ill to pull it down again: in 
W after the firſt erras, do what we wel it 


mut be wrong. 


. Muſt there be, then, no public n or en 
tertainments in a republican | ſtate ? There 


ſhould be a great many. It was in republics: 
they were firſt inſtituted, and it is in them they 


are, celebrated with the genuine air of feſtivity. 
W hat people does it more become to have fre. 
quent meetings, to engage in parties of plea- 
ſure and diverſion, than thoſe who have ſo 


many reaſons for loving each other, and for 


continuing united? We have many of theſe. 


| feſtivals already, and I ſhould be delighted if. 


we had more. But let us not adopt thoſe ex- 


glufive entertainments which keep a ſmall num- 


ber of people ſhut up in a gloomy cavern, there 
to ſit for hours motionleſs, ſilent, and inactive, 
within partitions, iron- ſpikes, and files of ſcF- 
diery, the diſagreeable badges of ſlavery and 
inequality. No, my happy countrymen, ſuch- 
are not your feſtivals ! It is in the open air, in 

, | e 1 
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the face of heaven, you ought to meet. and in- 


Aulge yourſelves in the enjoyment of your own 
happineſs. 'Your pleaſures ſhould be neither 


venal nor effeminate; unpoiſoned by intereſt or 


- conſtraint ; but free and generous like ourſelves, 
the fun mould enliven your innocent ſpectacles 


with his meridian beams, while you yourſelves _ 


would form one of the nobleſt aghts ”"_ ever 
enlightened: N 

But what will be the objeſts exhibited at theſe 
ſpectacles? What will there be to be ſeen there? 
Nothing, if you will. Whenever liberty is to 
be found in the midſt of plenty, there is the 
ſcat of human happineſs. Raiſe a maypole with 


a chaplet of flowers, in the middle of a plain; 


tall the people about it, and their aſſembly will 
become a ſeſtival. But you may ſtill do better: 
the ſpectators themſelves may be made actors; 
they may be made to fee, and reciprocally love, 


themſelves in each other, to the end that all 
may be more intimately united. I need not re- 
ſer to the games of ancient Greece; there are 


others more modern ſtill ſubſiſting, and which 


ſubſiſt even among us. We have our annual 
reviews; public prizes; and conteſts in firing 
tmall arms, in the management of artillery, and 


in the art. of failing; in all which thoſe who 
excel are crowned kings of the day. We can- 
not new too ee icons ſo uſeful * and 

eien .  agrecallez 


* it not fuſfcient that the people find a ſubſiſtence ſuitable: 
to their lation. It is neceſſary they ſhould live agre ably; in 
prder to enable them to diſcharge the duties of their Nath, 
and make them more contented with it; by which the public 
order will be rendered more permanent. Ihe piobity.of a he- 


ple's morals depends, more than is generally imagined, on their 


deln fatisficd with their 11 of life, Cabals and i in- 
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agreeable; the number of ſuch kings cannot 
hurt us. Why ſhould we not take the ſame 
meaſures to render ourſelves healthy and active, 
ds we do to learn the exerciſe of arms? Doth 
the republic ſtand in leſs need of artizans than 
foldiers ? Why ſhould we not adopt the plan of 
military rewards, and found other gymnaſtio 
prizes for running, wreſtling, throwing quoits, 
and other bodily exerciſes? Why do not we a- 
nimate our watermen to exert: themſelyes. for 
wagers on the lake? Can there poſſibly be a 
finer ſight in the world, than to ſee ſome hun- 
dreds of boats, elegantly equipped, floating on 
that ſpacious baſon, and ſetting off at a given 
ſignal, to ſeize a flag hoiſted as a mark; and to 
be brought off by the victor in triumph, when 


trigues ariſe from the diſcontent and reſtleſſneſs of individuals; 
every thing going wrong when one perſon aſpires after the 
ſtate and employment of another. To act well in life, a man 
muſt be fond of his profeſſion. The ſtate is never properly 
eſtabliſhed, till individual: eing fixed in their place, their u- 
nited force concurs to the general good, iaſtead of being em- 
ployed to the prejudice of particulars; as muſt happen in e- 
very ill: conſtituted government. What are we to.think, then, 
of ſuch governors as would deprive the people of alf ſports and 
amuſements, under the pretence that it diverts them from in- 
duſtry? This maxim is barbarous as it is falſe. | It is had in- 
deed, if people have no more time than is abſolutely neceſſary 
for them to earn their bread? It is requiſite they Gould have 
fome to eat it in comfort, or they will not continue to earn it 
long. That: juſt and beneficert Providence; which requires 
them to work, admits alſo of their having ſome diverſion. Na- 
ture ſubjects them equally-to exerciſe and repoſe, - to pleaſure 
Aud pain. An averſion to work hurts the labourer more than 
the work itſelf. If you would have people active and induſtri- 
ous, therefore, give them ſporis and amuſements, which may 
reconcile them to their condition of life, and prevent their en- 
vying others in more cafy circumſtances. Some few days thrown 
away in this manner, will enhance the value of the reſt. On! 
take care that their diverſions are regular and decent; this is 
the way to animate them to induſtry, © 
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entertainments are no more expenſtve than peo- 


ple pleaſe to make them; while the concourſe 


alone renders them ſufficiently magnificent. It 


is neceſſary, however, to have been preſent at 
our exerciſes of this kind, to form an idea of 
the avidity which the Genevans ſeem to take in 


them. They appear to be no longer the fame 


people: they are no more thoſe methodical oeco- 


nomiſts, thoſe formal eaſuiſts that weigh even 
pleaſantry itlelf in the balance of reaſon. Every 
one is cheerful, gay, and complacent: his heart 
is at theſe ſeaſons to be read in his eyes, as it 


ſpeaks at all others from his lips: he endeavours 


to communicate his ſatisfaction to every one he 


fees; inviting, preſhng, and contending with 
him in the zeal of good-fellowſhip and civility. 
All -the ſeveral companies form themſclves into 


one, and every thing is made common among 
them. It is almoſt indifferent at what table you 


fit down, and the whole would be a compleat 
image of a Spartan entertainment, if it were 
not ſo profufe. Even this profuſion itſelf, how- 


ever, has its propriety ; the aſpect of abundance 
 heightens that of liberty which produces it. 


_ The winter, a ſeaſon conſecrated to the more ' 
private amuſements of particular friends, is leſs 


adapted to public feſtivals. There is a kind of 


amuſement, however, about which 1 could wiſh 
we had fewer ſeruples; I mean that of balls for 


young marriageable people. For my part, I ne- 


ver could conceive why ſo many objeCtions 


would be made to the practice of dancing, and 
the aflemblies met for that purpoſe. Is there 

any more harm in dancing than in ſinging? Are 
not both amuſements equally agreeal 


le to the 


dictates 


| M. D'ALEM BERT. 35g 
dictates of nature? And is it a crime for thoſe 
vrho are deſtined to be united to each other, to 
divert themſelves together by an innocent recre- 
ation? 'The ſexes were formed for each other. 
Providence requires them to purſue the end for 
which they were created, and certainly the firſt 


and moſt ſacred of all ties is that of marriage. 


All falſe religions counteract nature. There is 
none but ours, which obeys and regulates it, 
that enſorces an inſtitution really divine and 
ſuitable to mankind. Religion ought not to 
ſubject marriage to the embarraſſments of civil 
inſtitutions, to thoſe reſtrictions which the goſ- 

pel doth not preſeribe, and which all good go- 


vernments condemn. Now pray, tell me, where 


ean young people have an opportunity of con- 
tracting an affection for each other, or of ſeeing 
each other with more decency and circumſpec- 
tion, than in an aſſembly where the public eye is 
conſtantly upon them, and obliges them to the 
| 3 modeſty and reſerve. Is it poſſible the 
Deity can be offended: by an agreeable and ſa- 
lutary exerciſe, adapted to the fpirit and vivaci- 


ty of youth; wherein they learn to preſent them-- 
ſelves with grace and decency, and where the 


company has ſuch a check on their behaviour 


that they can hardly be a moment off their guard? 


Can we imagine a fairer way not toimpoſe on each 
other, 'with regard to their perſons at leaſt; or to 
ſhew themſelves in their true colours to thoſe 
who are intereſted in knowing them well be- 
fore they lay themſelves under an obligation to 
love them? Does not the duty of reciprocal en- 
dearment include that of giving mutual plea- 
Ture? and is it not an object worthy of two vir- 


tuous and Chriſtian-minded perſons ſeeking ” 
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be united, thus to prepare their "EY for that 
- reciprocal r which the n oy _ - 

to entertain? : 

What is the eee. on the e — | 


in thofe places where the fexes are ſubjected to 
perpetual conſtraint; where the: moſt innocent 
gaiety is looked upon as a crime; where the 
young people of different ſexes dare not meet 
in public; and where the imprudent auſterity of 
the parſon of the pariſh induces him to preach 
up nothing in the name of God, but ſervile re- 
ſtraint and irkſome melancholy ? The;youth of 


both ſexes are led to elude an inſupportable ty- 


ranny, which: both nature and reaſon diſavow. 
Inſtead of thoſe lawful pleaſures, of which they 


are deprived, their giddineſs and gaiety ſubſti - 


tute others far more dangerous in their ſtead: 
Private meetings artfully contrived, fupply the 
place of publis aſſemblies ; while the parties, by 
dint of concealing themſelves, as if they were 


criminal, are tempted to become ſo. Innocent 
micth loves to diſſipate itſelf in open day; but 


vice is a friend to obſcurity, and never did i _ 


nocence and ſecreſy cohabit long together. 
For my own part, I am ſo far from — 


ſoch ſimple amuſements, that I ſhould be glad 
they had the ſanction of public authority; and 
that, to prevent particular inconvenienoes, they 
were converted into ſolemn periodical aſſemblies, 
opened indiſeriminately for the youth of both 


ſexes. I ſhould be farther glad that a magi- 
rats: + HSC = the. council would con- 
>; * -defcond 


4 At ns e of We company, body corporate. or oub- 


c ſociety, of whick our ſtate is compoſed, preſides one of 


thelg' magiſtrates under the title of Lord gun yt 
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deſcend to preſide at theſe aſſemblies. It would 
not be improper. alſo," that the parents of the 
young people were preſent, to have an eye over 


their children, and to be witneſſes of their grace- 


ful deportment- and the applauſes they may de- 
ſerve; in which they would of courſe enjoy the 
greateſt pleaſure that can be given to an affec- 
tionate parent. I ſhould be glad alſo, that all 
married perſons were admitted to ſuch aſſem - 
blies as ſpectators; though none ſhould profane 
the conjugal dignity by dancing in public: fot to 
what honeſtpurpoſe ſhould they thus diſplay them - 
ſelves!) I would have a convenient and reſpect- 
able part of the ſaloon railed off, for the accom- ' 


_ _ modation of old perſons of both ſexes; who, af- 


ter having furniſhed the ſtate with citizens, 
might with pleaſure ſee their grand-children 
preparing to become ſuch. I would have no 
perſon go in or out, without paying obeiſance 
to this honourable ſcat; and that every young 
couple, both before and after dancing, ſhould 
make a profound reverence, in order to aceuſtom 
themſelves betimes to reſpeCt old age. I doubt 
not but this agreeable” reunion of the two ex- 
tremes of human life, would ſtrike ſuch an aſ- 
ſembly in a moſt pathetic manner, and that 
tears of ſympathy and joy would often ſtart from. 
the eyes of thoſe venerable ſpectators, capable 
of affecting equally the hearts of every perſon 
of the leaſt ſenſibility preſent. I would have, 
farther, at the laſt aſſembly in the year, that the 
Young lady, who had behaved herſelf, during 
the preceding b. ls, with the greateſt decorum 

„ bY: . 
are preſent at all aſſemblies and feſtivals; nor does their pre- 
ſence lay any reſtraint on the decent familiarity ſubſiſting a- 
mong the individuals of the company. | 
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and politeſt deportment in the opinion of the 


venerable judges of the aſſembly, ſhould be ho- 


1 a crown by the hands of the Lord 
er , and ſhould be called the queen 


Commiſſt 
of the ball during the enſuing year. At the 
cloſe of the aſſembly, I would have her conduct- 
ed home in ceremony, and her parents compli- 
mented on the excellent education given to their 
daughter. Laſtly, I would have the magiſtrates 
make this queen of the ball, if married during 
the year, a handſome preſent. attended with fome 
mark of public diſtinction, ſo that this honour 
might be an object of ſo ſerious a nature as to 
be above ever becoming an object of ridicule. 
It is certain, that in this caſe there would be 


ſome reaſon to apprehend a partiality for perſo- 
nal charms, if the advanced age of the judges 


did not give room to think the preference might 
- be given ſolely to merit: but were it ſo, where 
would be the harm if modeſt beauty ſhould be 
ſometimes partially favoured ? Having more ac- 
caſion to exert itſelf in its defence, does it not 
ſtand in need of greater encouragement ? Is not 
beauty the gift of nature, as well as talents; and 
ingenuity? Where is the harm of its obtaining 
ſome of thoſe honours, which may excite it to 
deſerve them, and may gratify ſelf- love without 
giving offence to virtue? „ 


By compleating this plan with the. ſame view, | 


there might be given to theſe aſſeinblies, under 
the notion of gallantry and amuſement, a very 
uſeful end, which would render them of great 
importance even as an object of police and mo- 
rality. Young people having certain and decent 


= 


2 3 at 2 enen other, they would be leſs 
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ſtempted to go in ſearch of others more uncertain 
and dangerous. In the mean while, both ſexes 
would more patiently purſue thoſe occupations 
and pleaſures which are adapted to their ſtation, 
and would be more eaſy under the temporary 
_ deprivation of each other's company. Private 
, perſons of all ranks would be indulged in the 
pleaſure of a ſpectacle that would be agreeable 
to all, but eſpecially to parents. Mothers would 
take a pleaſure in dreſſing up their daughters, 
which would alſo be an amuſement to many o- 
ther perſons; and as this dreſs would be inno- 
cent and laudable in its defign, it would be 
ſtudied with propriety. Theſe opportunities of 
meeting, with a view to a cloſer union, and 
forming ſettlements in life, would be frequently 
the means of reconciling divided families, and 
of cementing that harmony among individuals 
which is ſo eſſential to a republic. Without in- 
vading the prerogatives of parents, the inclina- 
tions of children would be a little more at liber- 
ty; the firſt choice would depend a little more 
on the heart; the agree ment of age, diſpeſition, 
taſte, and character, would be a little more con - 


. ſulted; and leſs influence would be afforded to 


rank and condition, which make matches very 
unhappy when ſuch circumſtances are preferred 
to every other conſideration. The means of 
getting aeguainted becoming more eaſy, marri- 
ages would be more frequent; and theſe being 
leſs circumſcribed, would prevent party di viſi- 
ons, would temper the exceſſive inequality or 
fortunes, and better keep up the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution among the body of the people. Un- 
der this regulation, our balls would not reſemble 
public aſſemblies, but rather the meeting of one 


xiag at peace even with thoſe who injure me, can only Tot the 


* 
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| proſperity of the republic would conſtantly find 
nts 


rce in the pleaſure and amuſement of its 


* 


individuals 17. 145 
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| + Lamuſe myſelf now and then in thinking what opinion 
| people will have of me from wy writings. On reading this 
, 


ter, they will ſay, The man is mad for dancing; but I am tired 
to death at a ball. He cannot bear plays ; whereas I am paſſion · 
ately fond of them. He has an averſion to women; I am but 


too juſtifiable on this head. He hates the players: I have all 


the reaſon in the world to like them; having had an intimacy 
with one of that profeſſion, that would have done honour to 


any man. | They will paſs a fmilar judgment on what I bave 


ſaid about the poets, whoſe plays I have been obliged to cen- 
ſure. The dead do not hit my taſte, aud ] haue taken a pique againſt 
and I never failed, if I could help it, to ſec any of Moliere's 
comedies. If I have ſaid leſs of Corneille, it is becauſe, not 
having ſeen many of his plays, aud having no books at þ 
by me, my memory does not enable me to rite him. With re- 


* 


the li ving. But the real truth is, I am ey, Aprons Racine; 


ſpett to the author of Atreus.and Catiline, I never ſaw him 


but onee, and then he conferred an obligation on me. I revere 
his genius, and reſpect his years: but whatever honour I pay his 
— owe to his writings nothing hut juſtice; and it is not 
for me to pay my debts at the expence of the public, or of truth. 
If L appear at any time toe free, it is entirely owing to the pu- 
rity of my intentions, and to a difintere{iednefs which I have 
met with in few writers, and which ſtill fewer poſſibly will 
ehuſe to imitate: I was never biaſſed by private views to ſwerve 


from my deſign of ee | was public; with which view I was 
* f&irſt induced to take up t 


pen; having ſeldom, I may ven- 
ture to ſay, written any thing but what was contrary to my own 
intereſt. Nam impendere vero. Such is my motto, and 1 
think I deſerve it. I may impoſe on myſelf, reader; but I 
will notknowingly deceive you. Lou may be diffident of my 
abilities, but never diſtruſt my . y zeal for the pu- 
blic good alone, induces me to addreſs myſelf to the public. 
In their behalf I forget every conſideration reſpecting my (elf ; 
and if an individual offends me, I am filent, leſt perſonal re- 
ſenement ſhould render me unjuſt. This behaviour is of uſe 


to my enemies, who profit by it, and infult me at their caſe, 


without running in danger of reprifals. It is of ſome uſe alſo 
to my readers, who need not fear my paſſions ſhould impoſe 
oa them; it is farther particularly uſeful to myiclf, who, li- 


evil 


- 
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It would be an eaſy matter, on theſe princi- | 


ples, with very little expence, and without in- 


convenience to the public, to eſtabliſh more a- 
muſements than we want, and to make our city 
a more agreeable place of refidence even to 


foreigners; who, finding nothing like it any 
Where elſe, would reſort hither to enjoy the ſin- 
gularity of the ſight. To deal plainly, however, 
I have very good reaſons for looking upon the 


- concourſe of ſtrangers as an inconvenience ra- 
ther than an advantage: being for my own part 


perſuaded, that no foreigner ever ſet his foot 
in Geneva, who did not do us more harm than 
Sa | 5 | 
a But do you know, Sir, what kind of people 
we ſhould endeavour to attract, and to ke 
within our walls? 'They are the natives of Ge- 
neva themſelves, who, notwithſtanding their 
real love for their country, are ſo fond of tra- 
velling, that they are found diſperſed all the 
world over. One half of our citizens are ſcat- 


tered up and down in different parts, and live 


and die far from their native country; among 


which I might mention-myſelf, were I a perſon 
leſs inſignificant. I am not inſenſible, that 
many of us are under the neceſſity of travelling 
in ſearch of that ſubſiſtence which it would be 
difficult for us to find on the ſpot: but ſhould _ 
this our exile be perpetual? Let thoſe, to whoſe 


induſtry heaven hath been propitious, return, 
Vol. VIII. „ | 


ted the ſervice of my days, never ſha y paſſions pollute the 
ſincere affection I have avowed for thee! Never ſhall fear or 
ſelf-intereſt divert the homage I delight to offer at thy ſhrine? 


'neyer ſhall my pen refuſe thee ought, fave what it would be - 


fraid to yield to my revenge! 


©. 


like 


evil T ſuffer, and not that which would reſult from reſenting 
it. O pure and facred Truth, 7 conſecra> 
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like the -bees, loaden with their ſpoils to their 


native hive: let them cauſe their fellow-citizens 


to rejoice at their good fortune; let them, by 
diffuſing their wealth among their countrymen, 
excite the emulation of the riſing generation ; 
in fine, let them modeſtly enjoy at home the 
wealth they may have honeſtly acquired abroad. 
But what is likely to induce them to return ? Is 
it a theatre ? Our play-houſe muſt neceſſarily fall 


ſhort of many others: and would they forſake 
the theatrical entertainments of London and 


Paris, for the ſake of ſeeing thoſe of Geneva ? 


No, Sir, ſuch an expedient would be no induce- 
ment to the deſired end. To produce this 


effect, indeed, every man ſhould be made ſen- 
ſible of the impoſſibility of finding in foreign 
countries what, he hath left behind him in his 
own: there ought to be an irreſiſtible attraction 


alſo. to invite him back to the place be ought 
perhaps never to have quitted: the pleaſing re- 
membrance of his youthful exerciſes, his enter - 


tainments, bis pleaſures, ought to be deeply im- 


printed on his heart, Theſe agreeable impreſ- 
ſions ought to grow ſtronger as men advance in 


Joo when a thouſand other ideas are effaced. 
They ſhould hear, amidſt the gloomy grandeur 
and magnificence of great ſtates, a ſecret. voice 
whiſpering from the inmoſt receſſes of their 


bearts, Where, alas! are the ſports and a- 


muſements of rny youth ? Where is the harmo- 
ny of my fellow- citizens? Where is their fra- 
ternal affeCtion for each other? Where is their 
purity of mirth and real joy ? Where are peace, 
liberty, juſtice, 'afid innocence? Let us go im- 
mediately in ſearch of thoſe ineſtimable bleſ- 


bngs.“ Good God! whence comes it that, 
3 „ SOS 4 1 2 
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with the heart of a German, with ſo pleaſant a 
city, ſo delightful a country, ſo juſt a govern- 
ment, with ſuch aCtual pleaſures, and every 
thing neceſſary to give them a reliſh; whence 
is it, I ſay, that every individual of us doth not 
love and revere his country! 

Thus did the inhabitants of Sparta, whoſe ex- 
ample I cannot cite too often as a rule for our 
own conduct, recall their fellow-citizens to their 
native country by modeſt feſtivals and ſimple a- 
muſements. Hence, even at Athens, in the 
centre of the polite arts; and at Suſa, in the 
midſt of indolence and luxury; did the diſguſted 

Lacedemonian regret the ruder entertainments 
and toilſome exerciſts of Sparta. It was there 
that pleaſure and amuſement teſided in the midſt 
of continual labour: there the ſevereſt toils paſ- 
| ſed for mere recreation, while the lighteſt en- 
tertainments were ever attended with ſome in- 
ſtruQtive moral. It was at Sparta that the citi- 
zens continually afſembled, devoted their whole 
lives to diverſions which engaged the attention 
of the ſtate, and to ſports which were never in- 


terrupted but in time of war. 


But I already hear the witlings begin their 
raillery. They aſk me, Whether, after ſo many 
marvellous inſtructions, I would not alſo re- 
commend the introduction of the naked dances 
of the Spartan laſſes, among our Genevan a- 
muſements ? I anſwer, That I ſhould be very 
glad if our eyes and hearts were chaſte enough 
to bear ſuch an exhibition; and that the young 
women would in ſuch a fituation be protected 
at Geneva by the public modeſty, as I were 

at Sparta. 
But, with all the eſteem I have for my coun- 
H h 2 trymen, 
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trymen, I am very ſenſible of the wide diffe- 
rence there is between them and the Spartans. 

It is for this reaſon I propoſe no inſtitutions of 
the latter, but thoſe which. are adapted to our 
fituation and capacity. 

As Plutarch has undertaken to juſtify the a- 
bovementioned cuſtom, there is no need for me 
to, meddle with it after him. It muſt be admit- 
ted, however, that this cuſtom was adapted only 
to the diſciples of a Lycurgus ; that their frugal. 
and laborious life, their purity and auſterity of 
manners, and their peculiar 3 of mind, 
could alone render innocent to them a ſight ſo 
ſhocking to the modeſty of e nation that 
made pretenſions to it. 

But can it be thought that the artful dreſs of 
our women is not in the main as dangerous as 
abſolute nakedneſs ? the firſt effects of which 
would by habit be turned into indifference, and | 
perhaps into diſguſt. It is well known, that 
ſtatues and pictures never offend, except when 
part of the body is covered; which covering 
renders the nudities obſcene. The direct power 

of the ſenſes is little and confined; it is the i- 
magination that renders them capable of doing 
fo much miſchief: it is this which enflames the 
deſires, by repreſenting things more charming 
than they really are: it is this which occaſions 
the eye to be offended at naked o a * from 
the notion that they ought to be clot . 

There is no dreſs, though ever ſo modeſt, 
thro' which the eye, when alſiſted by the imagi- 
nation, will not penetrate. A young female Chi- 
neſe would raviſh more hearts at Pckin, only by 
diſplaying the tip of her ſhoe, than the fineſt girl 
in the univerſe dancing naked on the of 

* 
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Taygetus. But when women attire themſelves 
with ſuch apparent careleſſneſs and real art, as 
1s at preſent the cuſtom ; when they ſhew a lit- 
tle, only to make us wiſh for more; when the 
the obſtacle oppoſed to the ſight is deſigned only 
to inflame the imagination; when they conceal 
only part of the object, the better to ſet off that 
which c 
Heu ! male tum mites defendit pampinas uvas. 


Let us here finiſh theſe numerous digreſſions. 
This, thank heaven, is the laft, and I come to 
the concluſion of my epiſtle. F mentioned the 
feſtivals of the Spartans as a model of thoſe I 

would recommend to my fellow-citizens. It was 
not their object only,. but their ſimplicity alſo, 
that engaged my approbation- They had no 
pomp, no parade, no luxury: a fecret charm of 
patriotiſm rendered them pleaſing, and they 
breathed a kind: of 'military ſpirit becoming a 
free people. The Lacedemonians, engaged 
„ . {21 neither 


l remember to have been much ſtruck with a very ſimple 
ſight, in my infancy, which has been ſtrongly impreſſed on my 
memory ever ſince, notwithſtanding the A Ener of time and 
and the multiplicity of objects that have intervened. The re- 
giment of St Gervais having performed their exerciſe, they ſat 
down as uſual to ſupper in companies: after which, moſt of the 
regiment met in the ſquare of St Gervais, and went to dan- 
eing, officers andi ſoldiers all together, round the fountain; on 
the baſon of which were placed drums, fifes, and men with 
Kkghted flambeaux- After people have been exhilarated by 
feaſting, their dancing does not exhibit any thing very enga- 
ging: and yet the concerted motion of five or fix. hundred 
men dreſſed in uniform, holding one another by the hands, 
and forming a long train, which winded in cadence and with- 
aut confuſion, through numberleſs turns, returns, and figured. 
evolutions; the ſongs that: animated them, the noiſe of the 
drums, the light of the torches, and a certain military appa- 
ratus amidſt a ſcene of pleaſure; all this together, I ſay, form- 

ed 


* 


*; / 


neither in buſineſs. nor pleaſure, or at leaſt what 
we ſhould denominate ſuch, paſſed the day in a 
Pleaſing uniformity, without finding it too long, 
and their whole life in the ſame, without fn. 
ing it too ſhort. They returned home every e- 
vening gay and good-humoured, to take their 
frugal repaſt, content with their country, their 
fellow-citizens, and themſelves. If you want a 

3 WE _  fample 
ed a moſt a ich i 1 | be af- 
fected * 8 3 ho. eee 
but they ſoon got up, and the windows were ſoon full of fe- 


male ſpectators, who inſpired the actors with freſh' ſpirit. But 


they could not confine themſelves long to their windows. They 


came don into the ſquare; the wives flocked to their huſbands; 


the ſervants brought wine; and the children, awakened by the 
noife, came running half naked to their parents. The dance 
was of courſe ſtopped; and now nothing paſſed but embracing, 
loghing, Heakhs, and careſſes. There reſulted from alt this 


ſuch an univerſal rapture, which cannot be deſcribed, but which 


in times of general joy one naturally feels from being ſurroun- 
ded by every thing that is dear and valuable. My father, E 
remember, embraced me with a palpitation of heart, which ! 
think 1 feel and ſhare with him ſtill. John,” ſaid he, 
% love thy country. Behold thy honeſt countrymen ; they 
are all friends and brothers; joy and unanimity reign in their 
hearts. Thou art a Genevan. Some time or other thou wilt 
"ſee other people: but when thou haſt travelled as much as thy 
father, thou wilt ſtill ſay thou didſt never ſee their fellows.” 
They would now have returned to dancing; but it was im- 
poſſible: They hardly knew what they were about, their heads 
being affected by an intoxication far more pleafing than that of 
wine. After ſtaying ſome time longer therefore, laughing and 
chatting in the ſquare, they were obliged to ſeparate, cach re- 
tiring quietly with bis family. Thus did thoſe amiable and 
prudent women bring home their Huſbands, not by diſturbing, 
but by partaking of their pleaſures. I am ſenſible that this 
fight, which fo much affefted me, would have had no charms 


for many others. One muſt have eyes peculiarly adapted to 


ſee it, and a heart to feel it. No, there is no genuine joy in 


ſociety, but that of the whole community ; and the true ſenti- 


timents of nature are felt only by the common people. Dig- 
"nity ! thou daughter of Pride, and mother of Care i did ever thy 
gloomy ſia ves enjoy one moment in their whole lives like this 
I bave been deſcribing ? 5 . 1 8 5 
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ſample of theſe public diverſions, I will give you 
one mentioned by Plutarch. There were, — 
he, three companies of dancers, according to 
the three ſeveral ages of nature; and each com- 
pany conſtituted a chorus to the dance. The 
old men began the firſt, ſinging the following 
We were once, tho now we're old, 
_ * Valiant, hardy, young, and bold. 
-;,The company of young men followed next, 
and ſung in their turn, claſhing their arms in 
cadence, 19 | 

We are bold and hardy now, 
And defiance dare avow. 


Afterwards came. that of the children, -who 
anſwered them, finging as loud as they could, 


Now tho! feeble ſtriplings, we 
Soon ſhall bold and hardier be. 


Such, Sir, are the entertainments beſt adapt- 
ed to republican governments. With reſpecꝭ to 
that of a theatre, on which your article of Ge- 
neva hath obliged me to expatiate in this epiſtle; 
J foreſee, that, if ever private intereſt ſnould e- 
ſtabliſn it within our walls, it will be attended 
with the moſt fatal effects. Some of theſe I 
have mentioned, and could point out many 
more; but it might be betraying too great an 
apprehenſion of imaginary evils, which the pru- 
dence and vigilance of our magiſtrates know 
how to prevent. I do not take upon me there · 
fore to inſtruct thoſe who are wiſer than myſelf. 
It is ſufficient for me, if I have ſaid enough to 
conſole the youthful part of my countrymen . 

; | the 
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the want of an amuſement which may prove fo 
"prejudicial to their country. I admontſh thofe 
fortunate youths to er by the advice, with 
which you have concluded your article. Ma 


they be ſenfible of their lot, and deſerve it! Ma 
2 


they be able to perceive how far folid happine 
is preferable to thoſe idle pleaſures which are in 


the end deſtructive of it! And may they tranſ- 
mit to their poſterity the virtues, the liberty, 
and the peace, which they have received as an 


inheritance” from their forefathers ! With this 


laſt "wiſh 1 conclude” the preſent writing; and 


with this ſhall conclude my life. 
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: I Honour you, as we all do; and'am pleafed 


that I have an opportunity of adding grati- 
tude to reſpect, being in reality obliged to Mr 


| Paliflor + for having undefignedly procured me 


| ee e e ORs © 27: ee 
'* Chamberlain to the Duke of Lorrain King of Poland. 
7 This gentleman, who was member of the Society of arts 
and ſciences at Nancy, had written a Comedy called The Phi- 


| lefophers, in which Mr. Rouſſeau was turned into ridicule ; and 
that in ſo groſs a manner as to give offence to the ſovereign 


Who, on that account, had determined to have him expelled 
the ſociety of Nancy, 9 | 
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thoſe inſtances of your goodneſs which permit me 


to aſſure you of my eſteem. If that writer hath 
failed in the reſpect which he and every one 


elſe owes to the prince whom he deſ gned to a- 


muſe, no one ought to think him more inex- 
cuſable than I. But, if all his offence is the 
having expoſed my abſurdities, he claims the 
right and privilege of the ſtage ; I ſee nothing 
in this to reprehend him for, as a man; and, 
as an author, I think he hath the merit of be- 
ing fortunate in the choice of his ſubje. I de- 
fire, therefore, you will not liſten to what the 
zeal, ariſing from the friendſhip and generofity 
of M. d' Alembert, may ſuggeſt on this head; 
nor by any means give any chagrin, for ſuch a 
trifle, to a man of merit, who hath not in the 
leaſt hurt me, and who muſt ſuffer greatly un- 
der the diſgrace of having offended the king of 
Poland and you.. 6k! | 
My heart is greatly affected by thoſe elogiums 
with which you have honoured my fellow-citi- 
zens under your command. In fact, the Gene- 
vans axe naturally of a good diſpoſition ; they 
are open and ingenuous, do not want ſenſe, and 
require only good examples to make them alto- 


gether good themſelves, Permit me, Sir, to 


exhort thoſe young officers my countrymen, to 
profit by your's ; to render themſelves worthy of 
your goodneſs; and to improve, under your eye, 
thoſe good qualities which they owe perhaps to 
yu and which you impute to their education. 
For my own part, 1 ſhall myſelf take the advice 
I now give them, when you come to Paris: let 
them ſtudy the ſoldier, I will ſtudy the philoſo- 
pher; our common object will be the man of 
probity, and you will be ſtill our maſter. 

To 
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the king of Polan 
that proof of his goodneſs which his Majeſty is 
pleaſed to honour me with on this occafion, but 


"PEXTERS.- 

70 the fame ; in anſwer to his Reph to the 
foregoing. 

"STR, 


Harever danger I riſk of becoming i impor- 
tunate, I cannot forbear adding,-to the ac- 

PO ohcs fr I owe you, ſome remarks on 
the enregiſtring * the affair of M. Paliſſot; on 


which head, I muſt firſt take the liberty to tell 


you, that even w admiration of the virtues of 
do not permit me to accept 


on condition that the whole affairſhall be buricd 


in oblivion. I dare ſay that it ill ſuits with his 
. greatneſs of mind to do an imperfect favour, 
and that it will be moſt agreeable to him to grant 
a pardon without reſerve. Beſides, can it be 


called a favour, to perpetuatè ſuch a puniſh- 


ment? And ſhould not the regiſters of an aca- 
demy ſerve rather to palliate than to ſet forth the 
little faults of its members? In ſine, however 
mall be the eſtimation in which ! hold our con · 
temporaries, God forbid we ſhould degrade : 
them ſo far, as to enregiſter a "circumſtance as 
an act of virtue, which is, in fact, nothing 
more than the moſt ſimple ſtep that every man 
of letters would have to take were he in my place. 


Finiſh then, Sir, the good work you have ſo 


well begun in a manner worthy of you. Let no 
more be ſaid of a trifle that hath already made 


too much noiſe, and given more chagrin to Mr 


Paliffot than ſuch an affair deſerved. bat ſhall 


we have done for him, if the pardon coſts him 
AS dear as the puniſhment ? 


Pen 


»The method n by the king of Poland, on finding 
"Mr. Rouſſeau averſe to the intended expulſion of Mr. Paliſſot. 
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Permit me to omit replying to thoſe exceſſive 
encomiums you are pleaſed to honour me with: 
they are ſevere leſſons which I ſhall profit by; 
for I am not ignorant, and this letter is a proof 
of it, that we are always moderate in the praiſe 
of thoſe whom we perfectly eſteem. But, Sir, 
the full explanation of this ſubjeCt muſt be de- 
ferred till a perſonal interview. I wait with im- 
patience the pleaſure you have promiſed me; 
when you will find, that, from ſome cauſe or o- 
ther, you will no ts. 1 Praiſe me when we 
know each other. 


To the ſame. . 


SIR, Paris, Jan. 17. 17 1 | 
1 T is with great ſatisfaction I learn that you 

have entirely put an end to the affair of Mr 
Paliſſot, and I thank you for it with all my heart. 
I ſhall ſay nothing to you of the little diſpleaſure 
it may have occaſioned you, as things of this na- 
ture are never felt by a philoſopher ; and beſides, 
you know better than I, that the reflection on a 
good action always effaces the little uneaſineſs 
that may have attended it. After having ſo 
happily terminated this buſineſs then, we have 
nothing farther to deſire of you; nor do I Wy 
fire to * of it any more. 


— * 


— 
* 


TM. de PIs bois 


Member of the Scvereign Council of the Republic c 
Herne, and Baili lif of the Lordſhip of Tverdon. 


Viran IMP ENDERE VERO., 


SIR, 5 Motiert, July 21. 1762. 
Ae. to . Uns permiſſion, I take 
yn this | 
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this | opportunity of calling to your remem- 
brance, one who, with an heart overflowing 
with gratitude, will ever cheriſh the ſentiments 
with which you have inſpired him. The fa- 
vourable opinion I have entertained of mankind 
has been the ſource of all my misfortunes ; but 
they ſoon convinced me how greatly I was mi- 
ſtaken. It was requiſite I ſhould: become ac- 
quainted with you, and the happy few who 
have the honour of reſembling you, in order to 
prevent my bluſhing for an error which coſt me 
fo dear. I was ſenſible that truth was not to be 
ſpoken in this age with impunity, nor perhaps 
in any other; I was ſatisfied to ſuffer for the 
cauſe of God; but I did not expect, I eonfeſs, 
the extraordinary and unuſual treatment I have 
ſince experienced. Of all the evils incident to 
mankind, ſhame and contempt are thoſe againſt 
which a liberal mind is leaſt prepared. The 
moſt ſanguine barbarity took me by ſurpriſe. 
My reputation publicly defamed, by the very 
| Perſons appointed to avenge injured innocence z 
treated as a malefactor in my native country, at 


a time when I meant to do it honour; purſued 
as a criminal, and driven from every ſanctuary 


. where I hoped to find ſhelter and proteCtioh 5 
nought remained for .me but trouble and per- 
plexity ef mind. Without your aſſiſtance, I 

ſhould never have been comforted. Your con- 
ſolations, illuſtrious ſriend, have alleviated my 

miſery; your converſation has raiſed my ſpirits; 
and your eſteem, by ſoothing my pride, has put 
me in a fituation of mind that will enable me to 
preſerve my dignity. I have gained more by 
our affection, than I have loſt by my diſgrace. 
hope, Sir, the continuation of it, in ſpite # 

1 0 


* 
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dhe buſy clamours of fanaticiſm, or the artful / 
calumnies of impiety; you are poſſeſſed of too 


much virtue, to hate me for daring to believe in 


God, and too wiſe to puniſh me for * thie : 
reaſon N he hath given me 


JP > 


P M. nn Fe Sui of th Republic 


of Geneva : 


Wherein M. RovssrAav r * 
c . 


Geneva. 


SIR, 


| Pens: at length recovered from the profound 


aſtoniſhment into which the unexpected 


proceedings of the grand council had thrown _ 


me, I have reſolved to act what the dictates of 


honour and reaſon enjoin, though with the ut- 


moſt violence to my heart: I therefore, Sir, de- 
clare to you, and intreat your doing the ſame 
on my part to the grand council, That I now 
reſign and renounce my right of burgerſhip in 
the city and republic of Geneva; and having 
endeavoured to diſcharge all the duties annexed 
to that title, to the utmoſt of my abilities, wirh- 
out enjoying - of its advantages, I do now 
intend, in breaking off my public connection 


with the ſtate, io remain a paſhive ſpectator of 


| its concerns. 


| I have exerted myſelf in firiving to render the 
name of GENEVa honourable. Ihave loved my 
countrymen with tenderneſs; I have neglected 


nothing that might deſerve their love in return: 
but nobody has ever been more unſucceſsful ; 1 


could wiſh to pleaſe them, even whilit loaded 
* VIS. 1 1 e 


with their hatred. The laſt ſacrifice I am ca - 
pable of making, is that of a name, which has 


always been dear to me. But, Sir, thaugh 1 
may be a. ſtranger to my country, I can never 
i W it with indifference. N 


I ſhall remain attached by a tender remem - 
brance, and ſhall forget nothing of it but its in- 

Juries. May it always flourith, and ſee its glory 
increaſed day by day! And may it never want 
a perpetual ſucceſhon of citizens better and 


more fortunate than 11 Be pleaſed to accept the 


aſſurance of my profound reſpectts . 
Motiers-Travers, May 12. 1763. 


1 I 
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| ] Paxcrave, Sir, by the honour of your let- 


ter of the 18 inſtant, that you form a _ 
inconſiderate judgment of me under my diſ- 
grace: it is ſo eafy a thing to oppreſs the mi- 


ſerable, that one is generally diſpoſed to con - 


ſtrue their very misfortunes. into crimes. You 


muy that my behaviour is unaccountable; yet it 


is as clear, as the ſad neceſſity that reduced me 
to it. Diſgraced in ſo public a manner in my 
own country, without one friendly voĩce in op- 
poſition to the cruel ſentence, after ten months 
hope, I ought certainly to take the reſolution 
that only could preſerve my honour fo cruelly 


offended; it was attended with the moſt lively 


ſenſations of grief, but what could I do? If I 
ſhould voluntarily continue a member of the 
ſtate after what has paſſed, would: not that be 

wy endl 15 1. $i | don 
 * Itwas determined to accept of the reſignation of M. Rouſ- 


. conſenting to my own diſhonour? I cannot 
comprehend how you can aſk me what injury 
my countrymen had done me. Can a man of 

our underſtanding be ignorant, that, in all pu- 
lic tranſactions, whatever is done by the magi- 
ſtrate is conſidered as the act of the ſtate, when 
none of thoſe whoſe right it was to diſſent gave 
the leaſt oppoſition ? It is not to the people of 
Geneva alone that I am accountable : it is to- 
myſelf; to the public, by whom I am unfortu- 
nately known; and to poſterity, to whom I may 
be known. If I was fool enough to endeavour: 
ro perſuade the reſt of Europe, that the Gene- 
vans diſapproved of the conduct of their-magi- 
ſtrates, would not they laugh at me! Do we 
not know (would they reply) that the order of 
burgeſſes have a right to remonſtrate in all caſes 
where they think the laws injured, and in which 
it difapproves of the conduct of the magiſtrates? 
What has been done in a year and half that 
yu have waited ? If only five or fix burgeſſes 
ad entered a proteſt, you might be believed 
with regard to what you have advanced; that 
ſtep would have been eaſy and legal, without 
any diſturbance of the public tranquillity: why 
was not that done? Does not the ſilence of e- 

very body gave the lie to your aſſertion? Shew 

us the marks of that diſapprobation you have 
attributed to them. This, Sir, is what the 
world would anſwer, and that very juſtly; we 
judge men by their actions, and not by their 
thoughts. 2 OE FR 

© © Perhaps there were many ways of revenging: 

the injury; but there was but one that could. _ 
repel it without violence, and I have choſep it. 

But if that does hurt to myſelf only, do I not 


& 


1 . deſerve 
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deſetve pity, inſtead of the reproaches -I have 


met with? You tell me, I had no occaſion to 


demand the abdication of my burgerſhip. But 
this proves nothing: we differ widely in our 
_xeckoning ;' for I pretended not to demand that 
reſignation, but to give it. I had ſtudied my 
Fights long enough to know them, though I 
never uſed them but in that one inſtance; ha- 
ving, on my fide, cuſtom, the authority of rea- 
ſon, and the law of nature; that of Grotius, of 
the moſt learned civilians, and even of the 
council. themſelves: I am not therefore to re- 
gulate my conduct by your miſtaken notions. 
| Every one knows, that any agreement infringed 
by one party, becomes void on the fide of the 

other: ſo that if Lowed everything to my country, 


does it owe me nothing in return ? I have pail 


the debt I owed it, has it paid me what was 
my due? I confeſs, we are never at liberty to 

_ forſake it; but when it rejects us, we may then 
quit it without breach of duty. We might do 
ſo in the caſes I have mentioned, and why not 
in mine ? If I took an oath to my country, did 


it not alſo take one to me? By violating its en- 


gagements, it has acquitted me of mine; and in 
offering me affionts me of an ignominious na- 
ture, it has left me at liberty to return them. 
You ſay, If the ctizens had made any ſuch re- 
preſentation to the council, you ſhould not won- 
der if they had been impriſoned. Nor I neither: 
it would not have ſurpriſed me; becauſe thoſe 
who were armed with force might have aCted 
as they pleaſed. . But as there is a law (which 
will never beobſerved) to prevent a citizen from 
departing out of the territory of the republic, 
who would preſetve the privileges of one, without 
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licence; ſo no perſon has occaſion to demand a 
right be is in poſſeſſion of: when a Genevan 
chuſes to quit his country to eſtabliſn himſelf a- 
broad, nobody ever thought of objecting againſt 
it as a crime; a man is never ſent to priſon for 
that. It is true, ſuch a renunciation is ſeldom 
ſolemnly executed; but thoſe who in this man- 
ner disfranchiſe tnemſelves have not perhaps 
received a public affront, and conſequently are 
not obliged to make a ſurrender of their right of 
. burgerſhip into the bands of the ſociety that 
gave it. I conſidered with myſelf and waited 
aà long time before I took a ſtep that has ruined 
me. To you, O people of Geneva, I truſted 
my honour! I was entirely ſatisfied with you.; 
but you have ſo badly taken care of the depoſit, 
that I was compelled to remove it out of your 
hands. But, my dear countrymen, whom ſhall 
always love in ſpite of your ingratitude, I beg 
you may not, by your cruel and diſhoneſt pur- 
poſes, oblige me to write my apology to the pu- 
blic: ſpare me, I pray, in the midſt of all my 
other calamities, the grief of defending myſelf 
at your expence.—Remember, Sir, it is much 
againſt my inclination that I am obliged to an- 
ſwer you in this manner; truth on this occaſion 
has no, ſecond choice. If you had addreſſed me 
with leſs rudeneſs, I ſhould have made you my 
confident, and have poured all my griefs into 
your boſom. Your friendſhip ſhall. be always 
dear to me, and I ſhall think it my duty to cul- 
tivate it; but I conjure you, if you ſhould write 
to me again, to give no more ſuch cruel: proofs 
of it, and to conſult better the goodneſs of your 
own heart. 1 ſincerely embrace . with all 
mine. | | 


Te 
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Motiers, March 14. 1765. 
1 n bad no hand in writing the book in- 
titled The Princes. I have never ſeen it, 


and doubt even whether it exiſts. I eaſily com- 


prehend from what quiver that arrow comes, as 
well as N of the ſame ſort; and I find, my 
enemies in defendin themſelves, make uſe of 


Weapons worthy of their malice. As Ihave ne- 


ver diſowned any work that was mine, I have a 
right to be credited when I deny thoſe that are 
not. I beg, Sir, you will receive and publiſh 
this declaration in favour of truth, and of him 
who has nothing but that for his defence. Be 
pleaſed to accept my reſpectlul * 
I 1 am, 5 | | 


aaa... ata — 


To Mr. xx. 


5 | Motiers, May 28. 18. 5 
: FP: is leg a ſignal ſervice to a poor ſolitary 
like me, ſo remote from hearing news, toac- 


quaint him with what paſſes relative to himſelf. 
This is what you have very obligingly done, in 
ſending me a copy of my pretended letter to bis 
Grace the Archbiſhop of Auſch. That letter, 


as you have gueſſed, is no more mine, than are 


all the falſe writings current at Paris under my 
name. TI have not ſeen the mandate, to which 
this letter is an anſwer ; I have never heard of it: 
and, till within theſe eight days, I knew not that 
there was one M. Montillet who was Archbiſhop. 


1 could - ſcarce believe that the author of that 


letter would ſeriouſly perſuade the world that it 
« | was 
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was mine. Have I not cares enough of my 


own, without meddling with other people's af- 
fairs? When was I ever known to be a party- 
man? What new intereſt could have fo ſudden- 
ly changed my mind? Are the Jeſuits in a bet- 

ter ſituation 'than when I refuſed to write a- 
gainſt them in their diſgrace? Who has ever 
known me to be ſo baſe, ſo inconſiderate, as to 
inſult the miſerable? What is the fate of the 


| Jeſuits to me, be it what it will? Is a melan- 


choly truth dearer to me one fide than the other ? 
and ſhould I ſuffer leſs perſecution, whether 
they were up or down ? On the other hand, let 


the letter be read with attention, and every 


one will judge with you that I am not the au- 
thor; it is contradictory and confuſed, as may 
be obferved even in. the addreſſes; it is dated 


from Neufchatel, where I never yet have ſet my 


foot; the phraſe of maſt humble ſervant is uſed, 
which is not my manner of concluding a letter. 
They make me take the title of Citizen of Ge - 
neva, which TI have laid down. In the very be- 
ginning of it, they make me very warm in favour 
of M. de Voltaire, one of my moſt ſanguine 
perſecutors, and which comes- therefore with 
great propriety fram a defence like mine; they 
affect to mimic my phraſe, and thefe imitations 
falũfy themſelves : the letter may be written in 
a better ſtyle than I am capable of, but it is not 
mine. They there give me low expreſſions, 
make me ſay indelicacies which are not to be 
found in any of my writings: they make me uſe 
the word you, in addreſſing myſelf to God; a 
mode of expreſſion I do not blame, but never 
practiſe. To imagine me the author of this let- 


ter, you muſt ſuppoſe I wanted to appear in dif- 
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guiſe. If my name were not ſubſcribed, nobody | 
would be eaſily perſuaded that it really came 
from me, ; 
Such, Sir, are the honourable weapons uſed 
by my adverſaries 3 not content to attack me in 
my 4 works, they take a more cruel method 
of attributing to me their own fiftions. Indeed 


_ the public has not been bitherto impoſed on, 
and it muſt be very blind if it could now be de- 


ceived. The deciſion I expect in this affair 
18 but a mean conſolation after ſo many inju- 


ries. You know of the freſh affliction I have 

received; I ſuffer more in the loſs of M. de 
Luxemburg, than in all the reſt of my misfor- 
tunes. I ſhall feel it, fo long as I am on this 
tide the grave. | 


He was my comforter while he lived, and 


will be my protector after his death. His me- 
mory, dear to and revered by every one, will 


defend mine from the outrages of my enemies; 
and when the tongue of calumny "that endea- 

vour to ſully it with malediction and obloquy, the 
world will ſay, „How can all this be poſſible, 
the honeſteſt man in France was his friend?“ 


I thank you, Sir, and ſalute you with all my 
heart. 
4 & 63 ROUSSEAU. 


Exp of the EicuTaH VoLUME» . 
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